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PREFACE. 



Gbbation in its six timed aspect has lately called forth 
seyeral able and valuable works. Almost all of these 
may be said to view the subject from what may be called 
the scientific side. Their object is to reconcile, in some 
way, the statements in Genesis with an assumed scien- 
tific scheme. Hence even the theologians among them 
are content with what may be deemed a possible inter- 
pretation. Their argument runs thus : The Eible mat/ 
have this sense ; it mvst have this sense to be consistent 
with acknowledged science ; and, therefore, on the prin- 
ciple that all truth must be consistent with other truth, 
it actually has tLis sense. The reasoning is correct ; 
the conclusion comes logically from the premises ; but it 
is not satisfactory because it is felt to rest, not primarily, 
but only subordinately, on the Bible itself. 

The author thinks that he can truly claim that this is 
the first attempt to discuss the whole question, at any 
length, from the Scriptural or philological side. Such 
an assertion might seem unjust towards the pious and 
able men who haye of late defended the twenty-four 
hour hypothesis, but with them too, the exegetical is far 
from bemg the predominant element, especially as regards 
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n PRBFAOE. 

the numerous other passages that have a bearing on the 
account in Genesis. These writers also have their 
assumption, and their reasoning from it is simplj an 
inversion of the method of argument pursued by their 
scientific antagonists. They take as, indisputable a cer- 
tain interpretation which they choose to call the literal. 
Modem science does not agree with this ; therefore, sci- 
ence, they say, is false in its deductions, and infidel in 
its spirit. We greatly honor these latter writers for 
their devotion to the Scriptures ; we are heartily with 
them on that highei: and all-superseding question of the 
absolute infallibility of the Divine Word ; but we cannot 
endorse their interpretation. 

The leading design of the present book is so fully 
stated in the introductory chapter, that we need only, in 
this place, refer very briefly to a few queries that might 
be supposed to arise in the mind of the reader. K the 
work is philolo^cal, it might be said, why is there so much 
of what might be called metaphysical reasoning ? What 
need of such a labored disquisition on language ? We 
reply : The object, as is frequently said in the ^Nork itself, 
is to get the right hermeneutical standrpoint. When 
this has been lost or obscured, through change m the 
mode of thinking or conceiving, it may require much and 
close discussion to region it, although the old position 
may once have been plidn to the plainest minds. How 
labored must have been the effort to give to one in the days 
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PREFACE. m 

of Abraham the views of modem science in regard to[the 
space aspect of the kosmos ! How equally, if not more 
difficult to divest our minds of the prejudices as well as 
enlargement that science brings with it, and get back to 
the primitive conception, in which, as we think is shown 
in this work, the time idea was so predominant over that 
of space magnitude I And yet this is the only position 
for a fair and unwarped mterpretation. We must get 
back into the early time, the early feeling, the early phe- 
nomenal conceptions then living powers in words whose 
roots have, indeed, come down to us, but withered, sap- 
less, obsolete, their freshness gone, their young pictorial 
bloom long since departed. And here we would espe- 
cially ask the reader's attention to the argument in the 
first chapters on the difference between the fact and its 
phenomenal representation in language. Abstract as it 
may appear, we deem it vital to the whole discussion. 

The frequent use of Hebrew words will present no 
impediment to the general reader, whilst to the scholar 
they are deemed indispensable. In many chapters they 
are the very matters discussed, and could not have been 
avoided. To have given them in Roman letters would 
have been no better for the one class of readers, whilst 
it would have been a very imperfect mode of representa- 
tion for the other. Indulgence is also asked here for 
some few errors that escaped notice on account of the 
minuteness of the types. 
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Certain Hebrew words, such as olamy clammy etc., 
have been transferred, and treated as current terms in 
our own language. It was thought there was no better 
way to take off the mind from the inadequate modem 
conception, and make the reader familiar with that remark- 
able plurality, or world-sense, which is so much covered 
up in our continual translation by ai\ abstract picture- 
less adjective. It would have been far better, we think, 
for the growth of Biblical knowledge in the common 
mind, had more of these old Hebrew time-words, and 
along with them such terms as Sheo],*and the Divine 
names, Elobim, El 01am, El Shaddai, El Elioun, etc., 
been transferred directly into our common English ver- 
sion. They would long ere this have become naturalized. 
The spirit of the word, which is ever strongly attached 
to its old body, would have come down with it. Instead 
of being broken through the use of varying representa- 
tives in different passages, its whole primary meaning 
with its one phenomenal or metaphysical image would 
have appeared in all its connections with other words, 
and thus produced an effect more forcible, as well as 
more truthful, than the inadequate vehicles we have 
employed for these very ancient and peculiar ideas. In 
respect to translations of Greek and Latin quotations, 
^ the principle adopted has been to give them in every 
case except where the substance would pljunly appear, 
either in the context, or in the manner of introduction. 
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PBEFAGB. V 

There are doubUess positions taken in the present 
work that may be regarded as assailable. Some of these 
the writer feels confident of being able to defend against 
any attack. On the strength of others he has less reli- 
ance. What will most startle some readers, perhaps, is 
the manner of connecting the Platonic ideas with tlic 
^'unseen" entities mentioned by the Apostle, and from 
which '^ we understand by faith were made the things 
that do appear." But here we would ask the special 
attention of all thoughtful minds, and that too from the 
strongest conviction that the view presented does contain 
a most substantial verity. God makes tt/pes, and nature 
prints them. He made nature, too, and taught her to 
do her handy-work ; and thus it is through the Word of 
the Lord she is ever brinpng out the ^' unseen" in the 
phenomenal, ever causing to appear the unum in multi»^ 
the one type in its many impressions as they present 
themselves in the manifold leaves of her varied book, 
the one spermatic word in its many specific utterances, 
the one ancient generic power in its many individual 
manifestations ; and so of all the origb[iaI physical enti- 
ties that Ood created. In no part of the argument does 
the author feel more confident of maintaining himself on 
the soundest philosophy, the •truest science, and the most 
unforced interpretation of Holy Scripture. 

One thmg, however, he can truly say. The great 
question has not been carelessly or crudely treated. 
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The chief study of two years has been devoted to it. 
Every part of the Bible having any reference to creation 
has been carefully examined, not only in the Hebrew, 
but in the three Oldest Versions. Importance has been 
attached to these, not so much in the light of critical 
helps, as for their furnishing the best medium through 
which to study the conceptions that ever accompanied 
certsdn words in the ancient mind. Let any one care- 
fully observe the force of the plural forms and world- 
senses of the great time-words m the Syriac, Septuagint, 
and Vulgate Versions, as well as in the Jewish Targums, 
and he will need no other argument to convince him that 
the author has not overrated the aid they truly a£ford in 
the discussion of this question. For a similar reason has 
he resorted to the Apocryphal Books, to the Koran, to 
whatever fragments he could find of the Samaritan, or of 
the Coptic as evidence of the old Egyptian. I search 
of the same id^a, too, he has gone to the remains of the 
Gothic translation of Ulfilas, as the oldest version in a 
language nearest related to our own. 

The work is, therefore, presented to (he public with 
the hope, which the writer trusts it is no-' breach of 
modesty to express, that even those who may regard his 
main positions as yet resting in uncertamty, will concede 
that in other respects he has made some contribution to 
our Biblical literature. 

Union CoLLBaB, May 10, 1866. 
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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTION. 



LEADING DESION AND LEADING IDEAS. 

The Leading Design of ike following work is to set forft 
the Biblical Idea of Creation, philolo^cally ascertained, 
or ^^ Oreation as Mevealed^^^ in distmction from any 
scientific or inductive theory of the Earth. It is impos- 
sible altogether to divest the mind of associations and 
suggestions coining from the latter source ; neither would 
a fair interpretation require such an ignoring of modem 
discoveries, whether real or pretended. The writer, 
however, can truly say, that every effort has been made 
to prevent the mind being warped into a forced interpre- 
tation by the influence of any such outside ideas. In 
such an effott, it is possible he may have gone, or tended 
at least, to the other extreme, and sometimes excluded 
scientific suggestions where they were fairly entitled to 
coudideration, in determining the true meaning of this most 
mysterious account of the world's origin. But we must 
have an honest faith, or none at all. It is a wretched 
self-deception, when we fancy we have a belief grounded 
on tlie Scriptures, which after all rests for its main sup- 
port on Bucklaud, or Lyell, or Hugh Miller. The thought 
ever present 'to the writer's mind, has been — what do 
the Scriptures teach us of Creation ? Such teaching is for 
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him as a believer the unquestionable reality, never to be 
surrendered but with Revelation itself, and that whole 
vast field of .moral and religious truth so intimately con- 
nected with its literal verity. Until he is prepared to 
make this sacrifice, he must hold that the record in Ge- 
nesis is a true account of the matters and facts therein 
set forth. He would say, too, that there are no philo- 
logical views that he would not in a moment surrender, 
if he could feel that they led to a forced and uhnatural 
interpretation. K the twenty-four hour hypothesis is 
the one, and the only one, that comes from a faithful and 
exact exegesis of the Sacred Words, he must accept it 
in spite of any difficulties of science ; he must believe, — 
as faith is often required to do, — against appearances 
however striking, or reasonings however plausible. And 
he would not be irrational iu so doing. The one class of 
truths is so immensely above the other — the consequen- 
ces of the rejection of the one, or of any view that sheds 
darkness upon them, are so much more momentous, that 
we cannot think of their being placed in one balance, or 
treated as of equal authority. Wc can get along very 
well without geology ; our intellectual and moral dignity 
would not have been impaired had no such science ever 
existed. But where are wc without Revelation ; and 
where is Revelation, if the very initial record of Man, 
and of the Earth, tufns out to be all fal?e, a lying legend 
— a work of fancy, or of designed deception ? 

Whatever, therefore, the Scriptures teach, whatever Is 
the fair meaning of those ancient writings to which Jesus 
the Light — the only Light of the world — gave the sanc- 
tion of his authority, that is, for us as believers, the trutli 
wherever it may lead us. " The grass withereth^ the 
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fiawer fadetJC^ — nature comes and goes, her laws are 
ever presenting new aspects, science is ever changing its 
theories and its language, its most plausible inductions 
have been often shown to be false-?-" but the Word of our 
God shall stand forever. ^^ It is the record of salvation, 
with whiqh we cannot dispense without lying down like 
animals in the dust, and confessing that our highest g(^d 
is sensuality, our highest knowledge the profitless study 
of a mere material nature — of an ever changing, ever 
perishmg world, whose beginning is in a cloud which 
no science can hope to penetrate, over whose end hangs 
thick darkness, and whose design — moral or physical — 
is an enigma which has baffled, and must forever baffle, 
all earthly or merely human philosophy. 

It is several years since the writer sat down to study 
ihis question solely from the light of the Divine Word, 
determined that no geological considerations, on the one 
hand, and no irrational independence of science, on the 
other, should deflect his enquiries from their true exege- 
tical course. In a very early stage of the investigation 
he became persuaded that we are in danger of putting 
modem notions on very ancient language, and that the 
idea of vast indefinite periods was most in accordance 
with the spirit of the Hebrew Scriptures. The result 
has been most satisfactory to his own mind, and he wishes, 
therefore, to present it to the reader with the hope that 
it may be productive of the same conviction. 

Such is the Leading Design. The Leading Ideas 
may be briefly presented in the following epitome : 

1st. Revelation is independent of ^science. It reveals 
natural as well as moral truth, but in a manner and by 
a method peculiar to itself. Its object is not to state or 
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endorse any scientific theory. Such endorsement a true 
Boyelation from its very nature. can never ^ve, for the 
very conclusive reason that no inductive theory ever has 
been, or probably ever will be, so absolutely perfect, or 
free from error, as to need no amendment. 

2d. Revelation, therefore, uses its own language. 
This is not the scientific, or the language of natural 
causality, as it is employed to set forth the relations of 
cause and effect m their mediate dependencies. It is 
not the philosophical, or the language through which 
there are supposed to be exhibited the reason, the neces- 
sity, or the occasions of the creative energy, irrespective 
of its particular sequences. It is not the metaphysical, 
dealing alone with ideas, laws and forces regarded from 
a higher plane than the natural. It is not the poetical, 
except as used for occasional illustration, and m connec- 
tions in which the marks of iiie poetic character are not 
easily mistaken. In distinction from all these, the lan- 
guage of the Bible, m setting forth the creative acts, or 
other natural or cosmical truths, is stncAj phenomenalj 
that is, it takes as representative of the remote energy 
— remote either in time, or causal sequence, or both — 
those last phenomena or appearances through which 
these remote energies finally manifest themselves directly 
to the senses, and which are, therefore, the same for all 
iiges and all men — never varying like the language of 
science or philosophy, but as uniform and unchangmg as 
God has made the laws of the human senses to which 
they are addressed. These ultimate appearances or 
'^ the things that are seen^^ thus furnish the name to the 
unseen ultimate causality, or the remote creative energy 
they represent as its last outward result. Thus, in phe- 
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nomenal language, to make the firmament^ is to bring 
into bemg, and into action, that system or series ot 
physical law, or laws, which terminates in the manifesta- 
tion so named, and so also used as the common phenome* 
nal name of its causality, however much or however 
little of that causality may be scientifically known in its 
chain of sequences. 

3d. Although it is not the aim of the work to recon- 
cile revelation with science, or with any scientific lan- 
guage, still, on the other hand, and in opposition to- a 
very common view, is it maintained that the Bible may' 
be, in some respects, designed to teach us natural and^ 
not merely moral truth. The Scripture professes to 
reveal those great facts in the natural and supernatural 
history of our world that are most intimately connected 
witii our moral destiny, and which are of such a kind 
that, witiiout Revelation, man could never know them at 
all. And yet in doing this, it never pretends to ^ve 
the science or philosophy of such facts. In other words, 
— the Bible, rightly interpreted, and its meaning fairly 
ascertiuned, is of authority in whatever it professes to 
teach us of the natural world, whenever that teaching is 
direct, or where it is the mam truth conveyed in the 
passage, and cannot be regarded as subordinate to some- 
thing else, either by way of impression or illustration. 

4th. Creation is an alternating series of ffrowths or 
'natures — both words meaning the same thing, and enter- 
ing radically, or in their etymological conception, into the 
main terms employed in the early languages to denote 
ori^, or the genesis of actual being. These growths, 
or natures, have each a supernatural beginning, without 
which the first could never have commenced| or the 
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second have ever developed the third, or, in general, 
any previous one could ever, by any law pven to it, 
have risen above a fixed maximum, although without 
such divine interposition, it might, and would, in time, 
degenerate, or fall below its original measure. These 
supernatural beginnings, followed by natural growths, 
constitute the chronological periods of the divine work- 
ing, of which there are six mentioned by Moses as 
havmg a direct relation to the birth or genesis of our 
own world, in its present formation. 

5th. These creative periods are indefinite, or of a 
duration not measurable by any subordinate divisions of 
time derived from the present settled constitution of 
things. They are called days for three reasons : 1st. 
Because this is the best language the Hebrew or any 
■ other ancient tongue could furnish — any other word by 
which we should attempt to denote period or cycle being 
resolvable ultimately into the same idea that lies at the 
root of this first and simplest term of revolution: 2d. 
Because of its cyclical or periodical character : and, 3d. 
Because this periodical character is mariced by two con- 
trasted states which could not be so well expressed m any 
way as by those images that in all the early tongues 
enter into the terms for evening and morning. 

6th. This, it is contended, is not mere fanciful con- 
jecture, or a philolo^cal resort to escape a difficulty of 
science, but is forced upon us by considerations which lie 
upon the very face of the account, especially in the 
description of the first four periods which preceded the 
regular division of days by the sun. By representing 
them as ante-solar, the writer, whatever may have been 
his science, ^ves us a clear intimation that the days of 
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which he is speaking are not the common diurnal revolu- 
tion measured by the rismg and setting of the heavenly 
bodies. It is certainly not the common day in its more 
esaerUicd as well as striking characteristic of the solar 
division. There is, therefore, much more reason, and a 
more consistent license in regarding it as not a common 
day in the less essential and less striking characteristic 
of a twenty-four hours duration. The reader's attention 
is specially requested to this part of the argument, and 
the philological investigations connected with it. The 
days were anomalous ; the first night was utterly indefi- 
nite ; the first morning, at least, was unlike any that is 
now made by the sun. This admitted, — and it is forced 
upon us by the whole aspect of the account, — the whole 
nam^on is anomalous, and a sufficient intimation is 
^ven that the times and periods are to be interpreted 
in consistent analogy with the extraordinary acts. In 
other words, the extraordinary in duration^ as well as in 
other aspects of these wondrous days, is rather to be 
expected a' priori than regarded as a forcod resort to 
avoid a scientific difficulty. 

7th. The key-note, or the suggestive thought that 
pervades the whole argument, comes from the distinc- 
tion which is believed to exist, between the language of 
Paul, Hebrews xi. 8, and that of the Mosaic account in 
Genesis ; — the one referring to the essential^ the other 
to the phenomenal^ — the one addressed to the faith 
apprehending directly, without sense and without induc- 
tion, the invisible divine powers or the unseen forces 
from which are made the things that are seen^ the other 
addressed to the sense, or rather to the fiuth through 
the sense, and making use of the things that are seen 
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as the names or representatives of the primal invisible 
entities that are not only far removed from the senses, 
but away back of science itself and its most interior dis- 
coveries, — ab omni scientia, tom sensus torn mentis cum 
ratione cognitionis, quam longissime remota. 

8th, An important aid in interpreting the days in 
Genesis, or the creative times, is derived from a right 
view of the Hebrew olam^ and the Greek aiwv, as they 
so frequently occur in the Old and New Testaments. A 
chapter is devoted to their thorough examination. These 
terms show that there existed in the earliest use of lan- 
guage, a conception of durations transcending any of the 
ordinary divisions of timo as measured by the heavenly 
phenomena. They indicate a view of the universe su9 
extending indefinitely back and forward in time, how- 
ever limited may have been the knowledge or notion of 
its magnitude in space. The manner in which they are 
often employed suggests the idea of immense ages in 
the past as well as in the future, and that, too, not as 
mere blank conceptions of the mind, but as being as much 
a part of God's eternal kingdom as our own secular 
period or world-duration. Hence the present world, too, 
is called an olam, or aeon, regarded as one of the series 
among these mighty epochs, and as measured by its out- 
ward relation to them, instead of the subdivisions of time 
that fall within its temporal limits. Fi'om this Hebrew 
notion of olum comes, in the New Testament, the common, 
yet remarkable, use of ai'^v (cevum) as a name even for 
the material world viewed in its time instead of its space 
aspect, or as chronological instead of extended being, — 
a usage of the word which is never met with in classical 
Greek. Hence in the epistle to the Hebrews, i. 2, and 
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zi. 8, 83 well as in other passages, the very objects of the 
creative acts are thus set forth by words of duration — 
" J5y wliom also he made the tvorlchj^* ro'f aiwva^ — the 
£eons, the ages, as denoting a higher aspect of the work 
and more truly the essence of its result than any words 
of space. This Hebrew conception of olams, or of worlds 
under that name, is in striking contrast with the modem 
notion that five or six thousand years carries us back, 
not only to the beginning of the human race, but to the 
absolute begmning of all created substance with nothing 
before it — if we except the solitary divine existence — 
but an eternal blank. 

The views here brought out may strike some readers 
as new, and the writer might be tempted to make a 
claim for them of originality. This, however, he would 
regard as rather an equivocal merit in the interpretation 
of the Bible. It is hoped that they will commend them- 
selves more by their philological correctness, and by their 
sober analogy with the whole spirit of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. 

Among Collateral Topics the following may be men- 
tioned as most worthy of introductory notice : 

1st. The inatitutian of the solar Sabbath as a stand- 
ing fnemorial of the tenmnation of the creative workj or 
that Great Best of God which commenced in the evening, 
at the close of the sixth day, and yet continues uninter- 
rupted and unbroken. The Sabbatical institution is 
thought to furnish an argument against the doctrine o: 
indefinite days. It is maintained, on the other hand, 
that there is a sublime fitness in the less being thus made 
the type or memorial of the greater, the transient of the 
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permanent, and the diurnal of the olamic or ceanian 
periods. It is thus in analogy with the general spirit of 
ike Hebrew typical institutions, and especially as mani- 
fested in the widening and ascending series of Jewish 
hebdomads. 

2d. The question^ whether the first vegetable and anU 
mal productions were made perfect^ or grew from a 
seed; and whether the seed itself was created in its 
finished material form, or came from a seminal force, or 
principle, divinely originated, and then developed by the 
already existing nature of the previous period. The 
language of Scripture is here carefully examined, and 
special attention is given to the enquiries — What is 
meant when it is said ^^ God created the plant before it 
was in the earth ?" — Can there be a real creation of a 
force or principle, antecedent to, and independent of, the 
material form in which it is to be manifested to the 
senses ? In other words, what is meant, or is anything 
meant, when we say with Plato, that " Qod is the maker 
or architect of latvs and ideas. 

8d. The cyclical law of nature, or the nature of ail 
natures, great or small — the flower, the tree, the world, 
the individual, the species, the genus, — or that law of 
maxima and minima, of growth and decay, which makes 
it impossible that there should be any uninterrupted or 
uijimited progress in nature without a continual series 
of supernatural interpositions, ori^nating higher and 
higher stages — thus causing the creative ongoings to 
consist of periods with their contrasted morning and eve- 
ning, their torpid and energising, their quiescent and 
reviving states. 
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4th. The Physical Origin of Man, an3 
by his being formed from the dust of the earth. 

5th. The manner in which the Mosaic account appears 
m the Greek cosmogonies. 

6th. The Hebrew Idea of the great antiquity of the 
world, as sjiown by a particular examinati<Hi of Proverbs 
viii, 22-32, together with parallel passages in Job and 
the Psalms. 

7th. The Hebrew or Bible Ideas of Law and Nature. 

8th. The Poetical Language of the Bible and the dif- 
ference between it and what may be called the narrative 
phenomenal style, as illustrated by a comparison of 
Genesis i, with the thirty-eighth chapter of Job. 

It may be remarked generally in conclusion, that as 
the writer has aimed to be wholly philological in the 
examination of these great questions, he has not been 
much concerned with, or anxious about,, the enquiry, 
whether the results at which he has arrived would 
square with any geological theory or not. There may 
be a general or a partial harmony. The great suc- 
ceeding periods of light, atmosphere, separation of land 
and water, vegetable, animal, and rational life, may cor- 
rcsj>ond in their general outlines to what science is sup- 
posed to teach, whilst, as far as her very defective evi- 
dence goes, there may be an apparent overlapping in the 
minor details or filling up of the great scheme. K our 
earth is a f/rotvtJi, 9yVi?, natura, yivc-^i;^ toleda, or gene- 
ration, — the Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, and Hebrew 
words, meaning radically the same thing — then the 
raind could almost determine a' priori,^ from general 
analogy, that it would be by ascending steps from the 
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lower degrees of organic existence to the higher orders 
of life ; and that notwithstanding some appearances of 
intermingling, such would be the general chronological 
outline. Hence, too we might expect that the mmher 
of the great creative acts, each with its two contrasted 
times, its supernatural awakening and its sequence of 
natural repose, or, in short, order of succesmfiy instead 
of extent of duration, would constitute the essential fea- 
ture of the facts revealed. 

The chief, and as we think the strong position is, that 
the Bible does not teach that the creative days were 
twenty-four hours long ; but leaves a great latitude in 
this respect, determining nothing about their duration, 
except that they must be in some kind of conceived har- 
mony with the growths and processes assigned to each. 
Hence this view of mdefinite periods may be applied in 
various ways. It may be supposed to embrace the whole 
physical history of our earth from its earliest condition of 
being, or it may refer merely to the successive steps by 
wliich an old chaotic earth was renewed, and a new divi- 
sion of land and water, a new vegetation, a new animal 
life, etc., were made to succeed older growths and older 
creations, which had long before run through their 
cycles. The writer would confess his partiality for the 
first supposition, as the second burdens the conceptive 
faculty with the idea of a series of great creations, as 
well as of great periods in each creation ; but on cither 
view there is no need to disjoin the introductory verse in 
the first of Genesis from the rest, or to suppose any 
disconnected interval between them. There is, how- 
ever, nothing in a sound philology that would interfere 
with such a view if any choose to entertain it. 
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CHAPTER ILr 



BIBLICAL INTEBPBJBTATION. 

U TBS BXBLS TO ■■ IHTKBPISTID AS OTHn BOOKS f— WRAT II IT SMlOIflO 
TO TXACHi— StTX.! OW THX MoiAlC ACCOUIIT OW GaSATION. .1 

The Bible, it is often said, most be interpreted on the 
same principles that we apply to other books. The pro- 
position doubtless contains a trath, and yet great care is 
required in its application, or we shall violate the very 
canon we profess to employ. We do not interpret the 
Bible as we would other books, unless we keep in view 
those very peculiarities in which it differs from other 
books, — unless we are affected, and greatly affected, by 
what we believe in respect to its author, its subject, and 
its end. We judge, indeed, of the style by what is appa- 
rent on the face. There are certain principles by which 
we determine what is poetical, what is plain narrative, 
what is rhetorical, what is argumentative, what is allego- 
rical, what is mythical ; but in doing so we must draw 
out conclusions from the record itself. We have no right 
to turn plain prose into poetry, or poetry into prose, oi 
sober narrative into myth, or a parable into a mystical 
allegory, just to remove some real or fancied difficulty 
arising from extrinsic considerations. So far the role 
holds good of tlie Bible as of other books ; and yet 
who could deny that the mere thought of God bemg its 
author, human destiny its subject, and salvation its end, 
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must greatly modify our conceptions not only df the im- 
portance, but of the very meaning of what it reveals. 

In this sense we cannot interpret a book of which we 
believe God to be the author, as we would interpret 
Shakspeare, Byron, or Homer. A similar remark may 
be made in respect to the subject and design. In the 
case of other books, this may often be known from with- 
out ; the design of the Bible can only be determined 
from itself. How often do we hear it laid down, with an 
assurance that seems to admit of no doubt, that the 
Scriptures were not given to teach us this, or that ? They 
were intended, it is said, to inculcate religion and mo- 
rality, and we must not, therefore, look into them for any 
satisfaction in respect to the kingdom of nature. The 
boundaries of religion and morality, too, are narrowed or 
enlarged, so as to include or exclude Just what such a 
declaimer would find convenient or inconvenient for his 
hypothesis. Now, without saying anything on the im- 
mense difficulty of making the distinction which some 
regard as so easy, or of drawing the fwr line between 
the moral and the physical, the philosophical and the 
religious, — without dwelling on the absurdities into which 
many have run in attempting to draw this line, and the 
arbitrary manner in which they would place a principle 
on this side or that, according to their own fancy, — 
without showing here, as it might be shown, that some of 
the gravest moral truths have a phy^al root, or rather 
a physical ground, and that the highest natural truths 
have inseparable moral affinities, as is so fully exempli- 
fied in the great question of the unity of the race m its 
connection with the doctrines of the/oZ/, of the incamor 
tian^ and the redemption^ — without dwelling here on any 
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of these points, it is suflScient to say, that even when 
judged by those ordinary rules of hermeneutics to which 
the appeal is made, this boasted canon of the modem 
lecturer is nothing but sheer impertinence, a violation of 
all logic, and of all sound rhetoric too, in so complacently 
taking for granted the very matter to be investigated. 

What is the Bible designed to teach us ? Jmt what it 
doe9 teach zw, is the simple, yet only rational answer, — 
unless we have some extrinsic evidence, (and this, of 
course, could be nothing else than some other assumed 
revelation,) mforming us more expressly what that design 
is, and pointing out to us what parts may be rejected, or 
modified, or referred to some lower collateral purpose, 
without affecting or changing the great object 

Assuming for our readers that the first chapters of 
Genesis are divine Scripture, the question arises — Did 
its Divine Author intend by it to give some instruction, 
be it more or less limited, in respect to the fact and man- 
ner of the origin of our earth ? Was it meant to teach us 
its direct and sudden formation, or its gradual growth 
into its present state, or the combination of both kinds 
of causality in producing the grand result ? Was it in- 
tended for any reasons, whether we can discover them 
or not, to give us a lesson in respect to the natural as 
well as the moral world ? Now, we can only determine 
this from the record itself. What does it teach ? That 
ascertained, we have just what it was designed to teach. 
But in getting at it, we must, of course, use all the laws 
of interpretation, ordinary or extraordinary, which the 
case demands. We must not suffer any outward difli- 
culties, which modem science may have suggested, to 
deflect us from the fair meaning, or refract its direct 
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light ; and yet we must allow those difficulties their full 
and proper effect in causing us to examine more carefully 
whether some other prepossessions, scientific or unscien- 
tific, may not have drawn us as much away into errors 
lying in a different or even opposite direction. May it 
not be that we are judging a record made for all ages, 
by certain scholastic notions of comparatively modern 
centuries, — notions which, although at their first intro- 
duction lying as much out of the common track as those 
scientific views that now arouse our jealousy, have 
become, in time, so much the property of the common 
mind as to make it now very difficult for us to think, or 
reason, or interpret language out of them. We had 
better lock up our Bibles at once, than be haimted with 
the uneasy and tormenting conviction that our belief is 
the untenable result of any forced or compromising 
accommodation. And yet, on the other hand, we must 
not be too certain that our prima facie impressions are 
the only ones that will bear the test of close examination. 
Our ideas of sudden creations out of nothing, whether 
true or false, would have been very strange to many 
Gentile Christians of the first centuries. The doctrine 
of rapid causalities crowded into brief periods measured 
by our common hours, would have been more out of their 
way of thinking, and even of interpreting the Scriptures, 
than that of instantaneous production from previous non- 
entity ; it would have seemed to them neither nature, nor 
miracle, nor a credible combination of both. The very 
name G-enesiSj given in the Greek version of the Old 
Testament, contains the conception o{ groivth, of genera- 
tionj of the becoming of one thmg from another through 
physical forces operating through certain traceable me- 
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thods that may be called physical laws, aad is not only 
in harmony with, but would demand the long periods, 
which geology is supposed to suggest. In proof of this, 
we may say that some early Christian Fathers embraced 
this idea of the indefinite times, as the true and most 
natural interpretation, ages before geology, as a science, 
was even dreamed of. This was their view of the dies 
eternitatisy as they are called by some one of them, and 
which is the most literal rendering of the Hebrew ex- 
pression, as it isemployed by the Prophet Micah, y, 1, to 
denote the " outgoings^^ of the Logos, or The Everlast- 
ing Creative Wisdom. 

But what is the fair meamng of the record? This 
ascertained to his satis&ction, the Christian believer in 
revelation can have no farther question. This ascer- 
tained, and he has what God meant to teach, and which 
is reverently to be received as his teaching, whatever 
other issues science or philosophy may seem to present. 
We need not dwell on the propositions now become so 
trite, that all truth must be consistent with other truth 
— that is only saying that all truth must be true, — or 
that one of God's books must not contradict the other, — 
all that is so, of course. These positions which once 
seemed to embody so much wisdom, are now too stale to 
be either formally defended or opposed. The question 
.itill remains, and a very important one it is — Which 
book is of the most value to us ? Which book most needs 
the aid of the other as the interpreter, not of its pheno- 
mena, but of its ultimate meamng ? Which book contains 
the truths with which we can least dispense, or that 
iiave the most important bearing upon our most serious 
destiny ? Let all confidence in a present revelation be 
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destroyed, and with it, as an inevitable consequence, all 
hope of any future revelation of God to mail, and how 
long would science or philosophy continue to give us any 
moral or religious light ? How long before the one would 
become but '^ a valley of dry bones," and the other, as 
it has always been in itseUT and away from the influence 
of the Bible, 9k*terra urnbrarum^ a re^on of the shadow 
of death? Of course, God's books will not contradict 
each other ; but this should not be an excuse for ever 
making the Bible yield to anything we may choose to 
call an interpretation of nature. In place of these 
modem truisms, it is far more important for us to re- 
member a saying as old as the experience of mankind, 
that truth lies beneath the surface, — a surface often of 
apparently perplexing difficulties down through which 
we must dig as for hid treasures, whether we are exam- 
ining &e strata of geology, or seeking to explore the 
deposits of revealed-wisdom amid the obscurides insepar- 
able from the necessary mediimi through which they are 
laid open to the human mind. 

In respect to this account in Genesis, we cannot re- 
solve it into poetry or mythus. There need be no objection 
to any such view had there been proof on the face of the 
writing. There is certainly poetry in other parts of the 
Bible, and the opening account might have been in the 
same style, designed like all other poetry, to excite 
strong emotion — to impress us feelingly with the thought 
of the wisdom and goodness and greatness of the First 
Cause, without claiming exact credence for the literal 
prosaic truth of the representations employed for such 
an emotional purpose. But the opening narrative of the 
Bible has not the air and style of poetry, although the 
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subsequent Hebrew poets have drawn largely upon this 
old store house of grand conceptions, and thereby thrown 
back upon it something of a poetical tinge. Neither is 
it mythical or parabolical. We have no difficulty in 
detecting these styles in the Scriptures, wherever they 
may occur. When we meet with such a passage as this 
— " The trees once sidd to the bramble, rule thou over 
us," — or, " Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt and 
planted it," — or, " My beloved had a vmeyard in a 
very fruitful hill," — or, "A sower went forth to sow, 
and as he sowed some seed fell by the way-side" — we 
have no trouble in determining its character. Every 
intelligent reader, whether learned in the ori^nal lan- 
guages or not, says at once, if he understands the terms, 
this is myth, — this is parable, — this is allegory, — this 
is poetical or figurative language. We fail to detect 
any of these well-known marks of style in the account of 
the creation. It professes to narrate the order of facts, 
or the chronological steps, in the production of our present 
earth. It is found in scriptures well known to have 
existed in our Saviour's day, — scriptures with which 
He was fanuliar, which He styled holy, and to which He, 
the Light of the world, appealed as of divine, and there- 
fore, unerring authority. Whatever, then, be its fair 
meanmg, that meaning, -we say again, is for the believer 
the actual truth, the actual fact or facts, the actually 
intended teaching; and is to be received as such in 
spite of all impertinent distinctions between the natural 
and the moral, or any arbitrary fancies in respect to 
what does or does not fall withm the design of a divine 
revelation. 
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PHENOMENAL LANGUAGE. 

Fora DitTwcnoxo,— THi fact, thx oonckption, ths kmotion, thb fhzloso- 
PBT.— God cah make a bxtxlation to ub only treouoh oub corcbptions. 
—All bvkan sfxkch phxnomxnai..— This espxciallt thus op thx ■.imx.i- 

EST JJMQVAamS. 

As actual fact, we have said, — But here come in dis- 
tmctions on which we must be allowed to dwell at some 
length, even at the hazard of being thought to indulge 
in abstract and irrelevant theorismg, or in what may seem 
to some, unnecessary repetitions. The course taken, 
however, is deemed vital to the whole discussion. The 
analysis here attempted will give the key to all subsequent 
interpretations, and if well understood by the reader, 
vnlly it is hoped, make those interpretations not only easy 
but convincing. 

We commence then with four distinctions, although 
they may be afterwards mainly reduced to two. Matter 
of fact is one thing ; the conception, or mind's image 
accompanying that fact, and which may be taken as di- 
reedy representative of it, is another thing ; the emotion 
to wUch it may give rise is a third ; and the philosophy 
or science of 4hat fiict still another and a fourth thing. 
There might, perhaps, be made a farther distinction be- 
tween the science and the philosophy — the one having 
respect to the mutual relations of the phenomena by which 
the fact may be represented, the other its relations to the 
whole of being — but the above is sufficient for our present 
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argument. For example-^ the sun rises. The fact or 
ultimate act, which the phenomenon or appearance repre- 
sents, is the same for the ordinary observer, the man 
of science and the poet. But the second has a philoso- 
phy of the matter to which the first and third may be 
strangers ; the third has an emotion of which the odiers 
perhaps know little or nothing. Now both the philoso- 
phy and the appearance, or mode of conception, be it 
more or less vivid, will affect the verbal language in 
which the fact is presented, unless the philosopher chooses 
for the sake of convenience to rest in the common lan- 
guage, although correcting for himself its etymological 
conceptions, and the poet thinks it already sufficiently 
possessed, as it may be, of the figurative element. And 
this to some extent it will always doubtless have ; for in 
reality the thought of the fact, as a fact, is never wholly 
separate from some true or false scientific view, or fi*om 
some emotion, be it strong or feeble, accompanying the 
manner in which such fact is conceived, or represen- 
tatively imaged to the mind. 

Now this conception, or mind's image of the fact, in 
distinction from and as representative of the fact itself, 
is what language, especially early or primitive language, 
ever aims to express ; and if God reveals facts to us, or 
the order of facts, through language, it is no irreverence 
to say that he employs the instrument as he finds it. 
We can imagine no other way. Even were the revela- 
tion intuitional, as some demand it should be, it would 
still be only by awakening in the soul, without verbal lan- 
^age, that same conceptional image which had given 
birth to the language. For language b a medium to the 
soul only as the soul hath generated it either by its ordi- 
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nary powers, or as quickened by an early divine influ- 
ence operating through them and upon them. Thus all 
thoughts, all feelings, all facts have gone through its 
ima^g process, and thus alone become capable of any 
outward representation. Away from such direct or re- 
flex images, the soul could not read her own intuitions, 
whether regarded as innate or inspired; and should 
there be m either way (that is by our own thinking or by 
inspiration) an attempt to create within us new concep- 
tions, it could only be by beginning with those older 
ones that lie' nearest the direct action of the senses. It 
will be borne in mind that we are now speaking of phy- 
sical &cts, and not at all of moral truth. Such facts, 
in their ultimate state ineffable and inconceivable, can 
only come to us as represented by phenomena, and if 
(Jod would talk to us either by articulate speech, or 
through emotions and conceptions directiy inspired, he 
must come, with all reverence be it said, where we are ; 
unless he would take us up as Paul was taken, to the Third 
Heaven, and then the language employed would be not 
only unintelligible but unutterable in the world below. 

Let us suppose that the Deity designed to reveal to a 
human mind, and through that human mind to other hu- 
man minds, that on a certam occasion there was a pre- 
ternatural lengthening of the day. The phenomenon or 
appearance connected with the physical agency or su- 
pernatural act, (whichever it was,) and representative of 
such act or agency, is that of the sun's standing immov- 
able in the firmament. This is that appearance to the 
senses, in which tiie act or agency terminates, and aside 
from which the one to whom it is revealed cannot conceive 
it. It stands for the fact and is in this sense to him, the Ian- 
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guage of the fact, just as the articulate descriptive words 
represent, or are to other minds the language of, the 
phenomenon itself. If God speaks to him it must T)e 
in his own language, or if he inspires the thought of 
the fact in his mind, it must be thrdugh his own modes 
of conceiving. Is it said that Deity might correct the 
human conceptions of phenomena and bring them nearer 
to the actual truth ? Two answers at once suggest them- 
selves : One is that it would bo useless, as the great 
object is to communicate the fact, and any way through 
which that is done suflEices. Secondly, any new language 
would still be phenomenal, and any new phenomenal 
conception, or conceptions, would still have more or less 
of that disagreement between them and the remote phy- 
sical or divine agency represented, which, it could ^ be 
shown, exists, and must ever exist, even in our most 
scientific dialect. 

It might, perhaps, be objected that this is simply treat- 
ing the account as poetical. But there is a wide differ- 
ence between what is ordinarily called poetry, (in which 
the design is to connect strong emotion with the concep- 
tion,^ and that phenomenal expression, or innate sponta- 
neous metaphor which is in the very roots of language, 
and id employed simply to create a vivid thought of the 
fact which the conception represents. This important 
difference we hope to present more clearly in a subse- 
quent examination of the numerous references of the 
Hebrew poets to the Mosaic account of the creation. 

We might say that all human speech is more or less 
phenomenal. It is only in the latest or worn out stages 
of language that words come to stand for thoughts, or 
facts, or physical agencies, directly without this middle 
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process of a representative conception, — just as a;, y and 
z in algebra stand direcUy for certain abstract quantities 
and relations. In this state it may, in some respects, be 
better adapted to science^ whose symbols are the more con- 
renient just m proportion to their abstractedness from all 
sendble conceptions ; but its life is gone ; its power of 
creating vivid images to stand as representatives of the 
remoter fact or truth, no longer exists. No language is 
wholly in such a condition of conceptional barrenness, 
although the later ones are ever tending towards it except 
so far as they are recoined from time to time by being 
sent to the etymological mint, or preserved fresh and 
bright by those writers who happily combine philological 
accuracy with a nvid power of imagination. Even yet 
our speech, old and worn out as it is, abounds in hidden 
metaphors. We cannot well talk without a figure. Even 
our most scientific and philosophical vocabularies are full 
of words, which, when traced to their roots, present some^ 
thing pictorial, some sensible image, or sensible action^ 
as the representative basis of all more interior thought. 
The very sentences with which the reader is now occu- 
pied, abstract as they may seem, contain such pictures 
in ahnost every word. We acknowledge their existence 
more readily in terms that have come to us fit>m the 
Greek and Latin sources; but a careful examination 
shows that even those Anglo-Saxon words whose primi- 
tive images are in a great measure lost from common 
use, present the same phenomenal character. 

But we need not dwell on this. What is mainly had 
in view is the phenomenal language of Scripture, and 
here our formulas have their strictest application. Let- 
ters, or elements of speech, represent words or articulate 
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sounds; — articulate sounds represent a sensible concep- 
tion or mind's image, — this sensible conception repre> 
sents a fact or facts, either near, orremote, or ultimate, 
standing behind it. The ultim&te ftct is in itself ineSa- 
ble, because inconceivable under any of the forms of 
sense. The various conceptional representations of it 
may be more or less simple, or more or less scientific, 
but all fallmg short of that unutterable reality which no 
language can by any other means express. The earliest 
conception, althou^ the most vivid and therefore the 
most representative, may be scientifically the most erro- 
neous. And yet nothing would be gained by substitut- 
ing other words and other images, because the most phi* 
losophical language, when examined in its roots, contains 
as much of this phenomenal character as that in most 
ordinary use. Some superficial naturalist might make 
himself merry with the expressions, — the sun fails — or 
goes out 7— or faints away, — and yet, it may be, in total 
ignorance of the fact that his own scientific word eclipse 
does phenomenally and etymologically present precisely 
that conception. Does he say that he disregards the 
etymology, or the phenomenal conception, or has a new 
phenomenal conception associated with the word, or has 
in his mind directiy (if that were possible) the absolute 
fact or physical agency, without any representative sen- 
sible image ? — the enlightened reader of the Scriptures 
can say the same thing. He, too, may thus correct his 
conceptions if he deems it worth while ; or he may go 
right to the ultimate fact they represent, as &r as his 
science may have shown him the way. Our superficial 
naturaliat scoffii at Joshua's command to the sun to stand 
still, bat even in talking about it he is using language 
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alike, if not equally, erroneous. Should he resolve to 
make an artificial word, that should have no phenomenal 
conceptions associated with it, or standmg between it and 
the ultimate philosophical fact, he would not be able to find 
the materials of such a word, or phrase, in any dialect 
spoken by man. He might arbitrarily employ for that pur> 
pose some articulate sound, but it would not be strictly lan- 
guage. An essential stage in the process that consti- 
tutes language, has been left out, and thus it would be 
only a scientific symbol of the same character with the 
Xj y and z of the algebraist. Even should we suppose 
it to represent to himself his own conception, or his own 
notion, to use a term more applicable to the present case, 
still it would be only to MfMelf. In explaining the 
meaning of his new term to others, he must inevitably 
fall right back mto the phenomenal terms and concep- 
tions he had discarded. 

What has been said is especially true of primitive lan- 
guage. There everything lives, and breathes, and acts. 
Natural phenomena appear as the acts of living agents. 
Yivid images are not merely things of rhetorical choice, 
to be selected for purposes of ornament, or for .the 
exciting of particular emotions, but are forced upon the 
writer in almost every expression he uses. His language 
funushes him with no other materials. It is thus we 
find, when we carry ourselves back into its old life, that 
what is a great advantage in calling out vivid conception 
becomes a seeming disadvantage — but only a seeming 
one — in a scientific application. We sometimes blunder, 
too, in respect to the real force the ancient writer may 
have intended to give to the term he employs. We see 
the image in the* etymology, and it becomes the main 
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sense to os, altihough it may have been already obsolete 
to hiniy notwithstandmg he still employs the established 
language ; or else we mistake the conception for the fact 
itself, or what may be a still worse error, we treat it as 
we would an express metaphor in modem poetry. ^ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS mOJA SCRIPTURB. 

TBX KXPU88I0N, THX VOXCX OF THX L0U>.— THB HXATSN Of HXATXN8.— TBB 
VBXXD BXATV3f8.~HXBRBW LANOUAOX rOB XCLXP8X8 OF THX BVK AND MOON. 
— ANTBBOPOMOBFBX8M. — ^PaBT8 OF THX BODY, A8 NAMX8 FOB 80UX.. 

Thb nature of phenomenal language and the cQstinctions 
on which it is grounded, — especially as presented in the 
piimitiye tongues, — may receive illustration &om some 
of the most familiar examples to be found in Ihe Sacred 
Writings. We read Genesis iii, 8, of the " Voice of the 
Lard walking in the garden in the cool of the day." 
Here is a conceptional term. »ijf»»"^^, Kol-Yehovah is 
the Hebrew word, or rather phrase, for thunder. Through 
use it may come to be employed as a single compound, 
and to represent the original fact with little or nothing 
remaining of the ori^nal conception. In Job and the 
Psalms it is of frequent occurrence, still retaining its 
primitive force, but coming to stand for the phenomenon 
very much as our single word, or the Greek ^povnj, or 
the Latin tonitru. The reader is referred for some of 
the most striking examples to Psalm xxxix, 8, etc. : ^^ The 
voice of the Lord is upon the waters ; the God of glory 
thundereth ; the Lord is upon the mighty waters. The 
voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars, even the cedars 
of Lebanon. The voice of the Lord calleth out the flames 
of fire. The voice of the Lord maketh the wilderness to 
tremble, and layeth bare the forests, whilst in His temple 
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men speak of His glory." Compare also Job xxxvii, 2 : 
^^ Hearken to the trembling (or rolling) of his voice, and 
the roaring (*^>*^) or deep loud sound, that proceedeth 
out of his mouth." The translators in Genesis have given 
the phenomenal rendering ; and this is best, because the 
most vivid, and most true to the ancient conception. To 
our English ear, however, it may make the word Lord 
the subject of the participle walking ; whereas, if taken 
in analogy with other places, it might be truly rendered, 
— " They heard the thunder going forth in tiie cool, (or 
towards the evening,) of the day." The word SliQwo, 
(translated walking) may refer, as every Hebrew scho- 
lar knows, to impersonal as well as to personal agents. 
It is applied to the waters of the flood. Gen. viii, 5, and 
to the going forth and increasing brightness of the light, 
Prov. iv, 18. It admirably presents the phenomenal con- 
ception attending one of tiiose long rolls or peals of thun- 
der that seem to traverse the whole horizon. As in Job, 
xxzvii, 3 : ^^ Under the whole heaven He directeth it ; 
After it a sound roareth when He thundereth with His 
glorious voice." It was like the long peal which Mih 
chylus represents as breaking on the ear of the daring 
Promeflieus— (1081) 

It was the first thunder-storm the ednning pair had ever 
seen or heard, and their impious transgression gave it an 
avrful significance. They were frightened at a pheno- 
menon from which the guilty soul has ever since shrunk, 
in all ages of the world. It is the voice of the Lord yet, 
through however many undulating series of second causes 
it may reach us. Science can never completely oblitc- 
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rate this earlj phenomenal conception of the human sonl, 
and no amomit of Epicurean boasting can do away the 
impression, that Qoi is indeed near to us in the thunder- 
storm, however distant he may seem to he in other ope- 
rations of nature. It is not, however, alone to the more 
outward phenomena that the term (or a kindred one) is 
applied in the sacred language. In the description of 
the sublime scenes presented to the Prophet's vision in 
the Mount of Horeb, it is used to denote that more inte- 
rior divine power which lies back of the wind, the earth- 
quake, and even the fire. The Lord, it is said, was in 
no one of these directiy ; but after them all comes the 
" still small voice /" or the subtile voice, (as n^3 literally 
means) — the attenuated, silent voice, or voice of silence. 
And when Elijah heard it,' he '^ wrapped his face in his 
mantle and went forth and stood at the door of the cave." 
As another example, we may take the sublime Hebrew 
declaration as presented to us in the prayer of Solomon, 
" The Heaven and Heaven of Heavens cannot contain 
Thee." Here the Divine immensity is ihefactj or tnUh^ 
— in itself the ineffable truth. The conception^ on the 
other hand, by which the truth is represented, is that 
of a higher Heaven or empyrean, embracing a lower 
Heaven, or Heavens, which is the old Hebrew as well as 
(ifreek image of the universe. The image is itself a 
language. If we wish for terms more scientific or philo- 
sophical, we must cither cheat ourselves with such as 
appear more abstract, simply because the pictures that 
were once in their roots have faded away, or we are com- 
pelled to take up with mere conceptionless negations, 
I such as immensity, infinity, etc. 
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In the same manner may we treat the expression, the 
Third Seavens^ as denoting the most transcendent state 
of being. The glorious ineffable fact is one thing ; the 
language and mode of conception — itself an inner speech 
' — form quite another thing. To make the process com- 
plete, then, there must be a double transfer. Just as 
we translate the Greek and Hebrew words into English 
words, so must we likewise translate the Hebrew image 
or conception into the modem conception, if we have one, 
whether it be furnished by science or come from the pn> 
gross of the common mind. One translation is just as 
proper as the other, unless for the sake of its greater 
vividness we prefer to read the great ultimate facts of 
nature and God's power therein, through the old imagery, 
as well as in the old words themselves. Whoever thus 
reads, we may say, will find his account in it. The con- 
ceptions of Solomon and Paul will be found, to say the 
least, as favorable to elevation of thought and grandeur 
of emotion as any of the scientific formulas of Herschell 
and La Place. 

Had Paul undertaken to tell us scientifically or nume- 
rically about this third Heaven, — as for example to give 
us the distance between it and the second, as the impos- 
tor Mohammed has done — he would have turned the 
conception into a &ct, and made himself and the writings 
of wluch he was the insi»red medium responsible for its 
absolute truth or CiJsity. But the Bible never does any 
thmg of tiie kind. And here is one great difference 
between it and other writings with which the infidel 
would sometimes compare the Sacred Book. The close 
student cannot help being struck by it, and revering it 
as one of the marks of its divine origm. Our Holy 
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Scripture shrinks not from the boldest supernatural ; but 
then it is ever the supernatural in all its ine&ble gran- 
deur. It never commits itself by any such change of 
image or conception into fact, as to stamp upon it that 
legendary appearance which no intelligent reader can 
mistake in the wild Talmudic and Mohammedan absurdi- 
ties. We may affirm, too, that it was only by such a 
transmutation of old imagery into actual fact, there arose 
a great part of the Greek and Scandinavian, as well aa 
Hindoo, mythologies. 

Again : ^^ The sun shall be darkened and the moon 
turned to blood." We are not quite certain whether 
tiiis is poetry, strictly, or phenomenal prose, — that is, 
the ordinary conceptional expression for the fisu;t in nature 
it represents. But taking it, as we well may, for the 
common Hebrew language to denote an eclipse, the one 
of the sun, and the other of the moon, and we have again 
the clear distinction on which we have before insisted. 
The expression may be used even after the primary image 
has ceased to be prominently suggested by it. It may 
even enter in the scientific language of a later date. A 
turning to blood, or some word which has that conception 
at its root, might even get into books of astronomy as the 
name for a lunar eclipse, just as has been the case in 
respect to this very word eeUpaej (or a failing, or going 
outj^ which, though now scientific was once as strictiy 
phenomenal as the old Hebrew phrases. 

We might cite here all those expressions in the Bible 
which have furnished infidels an opportunity for expati- 
ating on what they would style the gross anthropomor- 
phism of the Scriptures, — each as the ascribing to Ood, 
hands and eyes and other members of the human body. 
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But there is no need of dwelling upon them. The 
youngest Sabbath scholar is familiar with their natural 
and easy explanation. They are conceptional name9 
for the divine strength, the divine omniscience, the 
divine providence. When pure spirituality, away from 
all images and all forms of space, is to be expressed, no 
science, and no philosophy, can approach the majestic 
style of the Old Testament — "Am I a God at hand 
and not afar oflf 7 Do not I fill heaven and earth, saith 
the Lord ?" — Jer. xxiii, 24. " Take ye good heed unto 
yourselves, for ye saw no matter of similitude when the 
Lord spake unto you in Horeb out of the fire. Take 
heed lest ye lift up your eyes unto heaven, and when 
ye see the sun and the moon and the stars, even aU the 
host of heaven, should be led to worship them ; Take 
heed to yourselves lest ye make you any likenessof any 
thing on the earth, or anything in the air, or anything in 
the waters beneath the earth." — Deut. vi, 15, 19, 28. 

Other illustrations, if they were needed, might be 
derived from the use the Bible makes of the names of 
certain parts of the body to denote the soul, and different 
faculties of the soul. We refer to such words as hearty 
reinsj bowdsj the " inward parts." There might also 
be remarked, in passing, the almost entire absence of that 
analogous conception which is so frequent and so striking 
in modem phraseology. Allusion is had to the notion of 
the head or brain as the mind, or the seat of the mind, 
— a mode of conception to which we have become so 
accustomed ua to regard it almost as a matter of direct 
consciousness. There is but one book in the Bible, m 
which such reference is to be found ; we have it m the 
Chaldee of Daniel, (iv, 2,) where Nebuchadnezzar says, 
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— ^^The yisioDS of my Jiead troubled me.*' No where 
else can there be discovered the least trace of it. So is 
it) also, in the Greek and Latm. The opinion as a specu- 
lative tenet may be sometimes found among the philoso- 
pherS) but nowhere does it enter into the ordinary 
language. No word, or phrase, or metaphor, in common 
use has its ground in any such conception. Various 
other parts of the body are employed in the Scripture 
for this purpose, but it never commits itself by turning 
the conception into a fact, as our modem phrenology 
docs when it ignorantiy denotes its science of the skull 
by a word denoting originally a very different part of the 
body. The Greek 9f^, from whence is manufactured 
the modem word phrenology, comes the nearest to what 
is expressed by the frequent Hebrew ni'^Vd, the reins 
(Latin renes, Greek <P(ivsg)j the conceived seat of the 
inmost thoughts and affections of the soul. ^' Thou hast 
tried my heart and my reins." 

The distinction between matter of fact and matter of 
language arising from the mode of conceiving the fact, 
seems so plain that we may well wonder that any should 
have stumbled at declarations of which it offers so prompt 
a solution. The one we take as absolute verity, if we 
believe the record, and for this we hold it responsible. 
The other belongs to the form of outward expression, 
which even the medium who employs it may not regard 
as exact, or may use as the current and best understood 
language of his day.. It is a matter of wonder, too, that 
objections drawn from this source should have been so 
strenuously pressed against certain passages of the Bible 
when the difficulty, if difficulty it be, pervades every 
part of the present revelation, and must appear in any 
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linguistic or written communication from the infimte to 
the finite mind, however advanced the science or philo- 
sophy by which its phenomenal language may be sup- 
posed to be corrected and improved. 
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CHAPTER V. 



ANALYSIS OF THE LEADING IDEA IN ITS APPLICATION 
TO THE MOSAIC ACCOUNT. 

Pacts as DxsmraunBXD from AmAaAscKS.-^J)mm vacts.— Dxnm acts 
OB Bxoxmfccos nr katdbi.— Thbu xxnim or natubai.i8X.— Blank natu- 

BALX8X. — ^TmZRlC KATUBALISK, OB NATCBAZ.X8K OT SCXBIfCB WITH ITC ONK 

wan CAUSB.— Thx bxlioxoub ob bvpxbivatubai. katubalbx. — Six oi^-nnt 

ACTS OB BIOXNinifOa BBCOBDBD in GxMBSZB.— ThBXI KJlfOa of FHBirOIIXIfAL 
IJU«OUAOB.~Tm BXMFLT PBBKOXXNAI^ AS DtSTDrOUXSHBD FBOM THX fCIXN- 
TIFXO, AMD POBTXOAX..— Each BAS XTC own OBAXatAB'ANB UBZXCON. 

As in the examples cited, so also in the account of crea- 
tion, must we distinguish between the &ct or facts (it 
may be in their essential agency the inefiable facts) 
revealed, and the phenomenal language in ^hich, or 
through which, they are thus revealed. This is a very 
different thing from 'that arbitrary process «of rejecting as 
poetical or mythical, whatever displeases our science, or, 
it may be, our ignorance. One method proceeds by no 
rules whatever. The other is grounded on laws of lan- 
guage, themselves possessing the most scientific beauty, 
and easy to be applied. We have God's eternal /acf« of 
creation, revealed to Moses in their chronological order 
through conceptions familiar to Moses (or it may be 
some one much older than Moses) and expressed by him 
in articulate Hebrew words which give birth to the same 
conceptions in the minds of others. Moses may have 
been scientifically very ignorant. His readers may have 
been equally so for many ages. So, too, our hi^est 
science may fiill, and doubtiess does faU, immensely short 
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of the ine&ble truth, and may be in this respect as defi* 
cient a medium as the Bible account, wlulst its dry for- 
mulas would be far below it in yiridness of imagery and 
corresponding power of impression on the readers mind. 
All this may be so, and yet the record not only immu- 
tably true, but also the best possible mode that Infinite 
Wisdom could have devised to convey that truth, in its 
most important elements, to the finite human soul. 

It is time to relieve our readers from these dry discus- 
sions and proceed to direct exegesis, but before doing so 
it may be well, by way of recapitulation, to state more 
formally the leading features of our main position in its 
application to the Mosaic account, and as such position 
may be referred to in our interpretations of other parts 
of the Scriptures having a bearing upon that ancient 
record. 

By the term/octe or actSj which we have so frequentiy 
employed, (and which in this connection is preferred to 
the word truth) may be denoted any physical agency as 
represented in the most outward phenomena, that is, 
those appearances which terminate in the individual 
world of each man's own sensorium. The appearance 
is not the fact^ but representative of it. That, however, 
which may seem to occupy the place of a physical 
agency, when viewed m relation to those last or most 
outward phenomena in which it appears^ m&j be itself 
phenomenal (or a mode of appearing^ in respect to 
other seeming agencies lying back of it, and so on until 
we come to some principium, A^y principle, or begin- 
ning. The words fOcts^ or actSj therefore, may better 
be taken, at once, of those divine acts which may be 
supposed to make a begoming, or beginmngs, in nature, 
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and of which all other steps in the outgoing series are 
but appearances, or manifestations.* Now, in respect 

*We may present the idea in something resembling a mathe- 
matical formula. Let X, then, represent the remote initial 
act, fsLct, or energy ; let P represent the ultimate phenomenon, 
or last appearance to the senses; and/>, with its functions, the 
intermediate causalities. The formula,' or series, then would 
stand thus — 

P, />!, P2> Pzy P4f Ps Pn X. 

Here each intermediate term though apparently causative of 
the one that follows, is really itself a phenomenon, that is a 
manifestation of the preceding, and eo on. The n<* term is 
ever at a remote distance from X, and only stands for the 
causal energy, as long as no one is discovered behind it. The 
mind a' priori divines causalities as standing behind all mam- 
festations ; science goes to work and discovers them, but only 
to become, in this manner, phenomenal in their turn. The 
initial act or energy X, is, in itself, inefl&ble, and is only named 
from some of its phenomena or manifestations. In taking, 
however, for such naming, any but the ultimate P, we run the 
risk of its being superseded, on equally good grounds, by some 
other, whilst in every such case there is an endorsment of it as 
a scientific finality. Nothing is, therefore, gained in one way, 
whilst much Is lost in another. Once depart from the ultimate 
or most outward manifestation, and there is no catholic name 
the same for all men and for all ages. 

Take for example, a solar eclipse. Here, in the series of 
phenomenal causalities, 

P is the ultimate phenomenon, that is, the failing or going 

out of the sun. 
p^ — The first step in scientific discovery; or, the moon's 
appearing to come between the sun and the eye of the 
spectator. 
P2 — ^The motion of the earth bringing the eye of the spec- 
^ tator into that relation. 

p^ — The position of the nodes of the moon's orbit, and which 
is as essential to the final phenomena as any of the second- 
ary links. 
p^ — ^The law of the earth's annual revolution determinative 
of the times of nodal conjunction, along with which may 
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to such di^ne acts there may be three views. The first 
is that of sheer naturalism, as it may be called^ which 
admits nothing strictly divine, — which has, in fact, no 
principium, but regards nature as an eternal ab ipso 
development, either cyclical, or rectilineally progressive. 
If it has a God at all, it is the God of Epicurus, not supra 
mundane, but extra mundane, — one who, if not a product 

be taken the relative magnitudes and distances of the two 
bodies in producing the actual result. 
/)» — ^That unknown Law which modern science has not yet 
reached, or that disposition of things with which is con- 
nected the cause of the earth's motion on ^ts axes, and 
still more remotely, its revolution round the sun, or, with 
the sun, round some still more distant centre. 
We are aware of scientific defects in the above scheme ; some 
of the terms may not seem to fall in the same category ; yet it 
suffices well for a general illustration. 

Now from each one of these may be taken a name represen- 
tative of the remote, or the whole, causality. We may name it 
from P, and call it an ecUpseXixksi^is), that w, a /ailing or 
going ot^ ; or we may name it from pi and call it an occuka- 
Hon, that is a hiding, or we may name it from p2 and call it 
a nodal conjunction, and so on. But, for the reasons before 
given, the first naming is the best, because the most catholic as 
well as the most significant. Making an application of such 
view to science generally, wo might say that the n'^ terms at 
the present stage of discovery are to be found in such words as 
gravitation, magnetism, crystallization, elasticity, etc, — 
Theso do yet stand for energies, or causalities, because there has 
not yet been discovered that still more remote energy of which 
they are manifestations, and which, when discovered, will con- 
vert them all into phenomena, that is, make them appear. 
When this is done, then instead of being simply vooufii^va, or 
notions of the mind, they become (paivo/xsva ; in other words, 
they come out, and take their places among ** the things that 
are seevC^ — ^whether by the eye or the telescope— or which are 
so known that their movements and dispositions can be conceiv- 
ed, or represented to the imaging faculty of the mind. 
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of nature herself, has nothing to do either widi nature 
or the universe. The second may be called the theistic 
natoralism, which brings in a Deity, or first cause (as a 
deu8 ex macMnd) to start the machinery of the world, 
and then admits of no subsequent interference. It has 
one divme act away back in some remote eternity as far 
off as may be found convenient, but never repeated, — 
all things proceeding from it by an eternal and unintor- 
rupted development. The third may be styled the reli- 
gious, or supernatural naturalism, such as is taught in 
the Bible. This, besides the great pxincipium, allows of 
many divine actSy or beginnings in nature, by which a 
new life is imparted that did not exist before and which 
the previous nature never could have developed, — or, a 
new %erie% of forces is originated^ — or, a change is made 
in old forces, so as to produce results that would not 
otherwise by any merely natural process have taken 
place. It is, in other words, the mixture throughout 
God's kingdom of the natural and supernatural as exhi- 
bited both in the creation of worlds and in the providen- 
tial government of worlds, — in which combination the 
supernatural is not determined by any developments of 
the natural, nor is it arbitrary or lawlessly sovereign in 
its proceedings, but governed by laws of its own having 
their reason and their ground in its own divine and 
supra-mimdane sphere. 

A series of such divine acU, or beginmngBy are pre- 
sented to us in the first chapter of Genesis. They are 
six in number. There may have been subordinate ones 
under each grand operation (as for example the great 
generic beginning of animal life may have had many 
specific beginnings accompanying and following it) but 
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these six constitute the great outlines, and are presented 
to us in their chronolo^cal order. 

But in what language shall this chronolo^cal order of 
facts be ^ven to us so as to be a universal reyelation for 
all men and for aJl ages. The question is answered by 
saying that language is of two kinds, or raider, has two 
stages in the process of communication. WoriB present 
images, or conceptions. Images or conceptions (or in 
other words phenomena) re^esent the idtimate facts 
that stand away behind them. Thus all language is 
mainly if not wholly phenomenal. But here again arise 
three distmctions. There is tiie sixxxplj pJienomenalj — 
the scientific — and the poetical. All these are pheno- 
menal, but in a different way. The first employs only 
those appearances which present themselves directiy and 
primarily, or as we might say, spontaneously, to the 
sense, — that are alike in all men, and thus directly 
represent for all men the ine&ble fact standing behind 
them at however remote a distance. The second, or 
scientific, takes more interior phenomena, either as dis- 
covered by closer examination of the prima facie appear- 
ances, or as suggested to the mind's conception by some 
hypothesis in respect to their relations. The third 
selects its phenomena, or makes them, as the name 
poetry implies, or borrows them from other objects, or 
makes out of them analogies or c(Mnparisions for poetical 
effect. Agam — they differ in their end or design. 
The object of the first is simply to give the more vivid 
thought of the me&ble fact, as a fact without reference 
to its philosophy. The object of the second is to explain 
the relation of phenomena to each other, and if ^possible 
(a thing, however, which science has never done and 
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neyer will do) to trace their coimection all the way up 
to the great ultimate truth or agency thejr represent. 
The design of the third is not only to give a dear 
thought, like the first, but to connect with it some strong 
emotion. 

Now in reference to these three kinds of language we 
may say, that the Bible can employ, and does employ 
most cojMOusly, the fir%t and the iJdrd; but it cannot 
make use of the ieeand. The reason is that the adop- 
tion of scientific language, as above defined, would be 
an endorsement of its absolute correctness, whilst tiie 
responsibility of no such indorsement could be ever 
implied in the use Of the others. Revelation could not 
so endorse the language of science because it is C(mtinu- 
aUy changing. Subsequent discoveries are ever showing 
its incorrectness and deficiency even in respect to tiie 
relations of i^enomena themselves (which is its peculiar 
province), whilst fix)m the great ultimate agencies it is 
ever at a distance which no formula can measure. Thus, 
to illustrate our leading thought by examples and terms 
suggested by the work of the second period, we may say 
that the words and conceptions firmamenty sk^j water 
above, and water bdow the firmament, mean the same in 
rimjde phenomenal language, that atmosphereSy rarefae- 
tionsy eondenBatioMj reflections and refractions represent 
in scientific, — the same too that the treasures or store- 
houses of tiie rain, the ^'molten looking ^ass," the out- 
spread tenty the celestial curtainSy and the eloudjf canvas 
image to us in the poetical. Each represents, m its own 
way, ihe same remote facts, or apparatus of physical 
agencies. Each, however, gives a distinct version; and 
each is to be interpreted by its own grammar and lexicon.' 
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Our object, then, is not that which is commonly attri- 
buted to similar efforts, namely, to reconcile science and 
the written reyelation, or to assume any real or apparent 
controversy between them. They are to be regarded as 
belonging to two distinct spheres, as having, in fact, 
nothing to do with each other. And yet in showing this 
there is another inference that is equally to be avoided. 
We mean the very common view that the Bible is given 
solely to teach reli^on or morality in their narrowest 
definitions, and has nothing to do with any ftrms of phy- 
sical truth. In opposition to this it may be maintained 
to be the highest authority in the physicfd as well as in 
the moral world — especially in those great problems that 
are connected with the ori^ and destiny of man, and 
of man's abode, — in other words, those ultimate physical 
facts that are inseparable from the most important moral 
bearings. "The grass withereth, the flower fiideth" — 
nature comes and goes, whether at longer or shorter 
periods — ^**but the Word of our God shall stand for- 
ever." Its grand subject, it is true, is redemption, or 
the Kingdom of Grace, but its infallibility may be also 
regarded as embracing whatever in the world of matter 
or of spirit may have any connection with this its highest 
and peculiar theme. 
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WORK OP THE FIRST DAY. BEGINNINQ OF CREATION. 
Thb Mosaic BxanmiKO not thb absolutb raiNczpnTx. — ^Thk waar vxub 

NOT TO BX BXPAXATBD FBOM THK BMa/T.—THM FXB8T OXXOHTATION OF KATTKB. 

What is xcattxb?— Thb Hxbbbw Bora,— thx Latin Oeore.— Thk hxa- 

rXNa— ATMOSPHXBICAX. AND ASTBONOBOCAL. — ^ThK HbBBXW TEBSL. — ^ThS 
OL0»r ABOVX THB HBAVXN8— DUAL FOBM Or_THB HbBBXW VOBD. 

In the beginning Ghd created the heavens and the earth. 
The word beginning here may be taken in a relative as 
well as in an absolute sense ; and the context together with 
extrinsic considerations can alone decide which is the true 
interpretation. It certainly is not the absolute begin- 
ning of all bemg. It cannot be the beginnmg mentioned 
in the first chapter of the Gk)6pel by John, when the Logos 
was with God, — the ^gworixis, the First Bom before all 
creation. It could not have been the beginnmg of all 
lower spiritual existence, such as the angelic, or the arch- 
angelic, or in general, the superhuman spiritual creations. 
There are not the least intimations in the Scriptures that 
angels were created at the same time with our present 
world ; but, on the other hand, not a few passages from 
which we might fieurly infer <^e contrary. It could not, 
tiierefore, have been the absolute beginning of material 
substance ; for we have no right to suppose that any 
being below the rank of Deity, or, in other words, any 
created being, is purely spiritual, that is, immaterial, or 
without a corporetJ vehicle of some kind possessing not 
only extent in space but dynamical properties* which we 
camiot separate in our minds firom the idea of the mate- 
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rial. Was it, then, the absolute beginning of the organ- 
ized worlds, or of the matter of which they are composed ; 
or does it refer simply to our own world with its immedi- 
ate celestial system ; or, finally, does it denote only the 
fashioning or forming of our world mto its present state, 
without its being intended to give* us any information 
respectmg its more ancient elimination from absolute 
nonentity ? 

Now in respect to all these questions, there is only 
one that can be answered from the record with perfect 
confidence. It most surely does teach us the fashioning 
or forming, in some way, of our present world into its 
present state. All else is left uncertain and undeter- 
mined. Those who think that there is taught here an 
absolute ori^nation of tlie earth's matter out of nothing, 
would regard the first verse as severed from the others, 
and as having special reference to the primordial act. 
But higb as are the authorities who have defended this 
view, we cannot agree with them. Whatever may be 
believed in respect to this first origination of matter, 
whether of the earth or of all worlds, there is good rea- 
son for doubting whether it is actually meant to be set 
forth either in the beginning, or in any other part of this 
account. It is not, we think, the easy and natural im- 
presedon one would get from the simplicity of the narra- 
tive. It would not readily occur to the reader that 
there was such a chasm between the first and subsequent 
verses. The language seems not to denote a separate 
primordial act, but to cover the whole process that fol- 
lows. It suggests to us the fashioning of something 
which, as far as the material is concerned, is abready in 
existence as the subject of the operation, or series of 
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operations, afterwards described. The beginning, then, 
is the heginrdng of this fcuihiamng. According to this 
view, the first verse, instead of standing separate, may 
rather be taken as the introductory title, or caption, to 
the account, describing generally, or in the briefest terms, 
the same work which is stated more in detail below. In 
the beginning Qod created the heavens and the earthy 
— and this, as we may paraphrase it, was the manner, 
and these the steps, or chronolo^cal order, in which this 
creation of the heavens and the earth was accomplished: 
If this view be right, the beginning mentioned was not 
the metaphysical principium, but the be^nning of our 
present mundane state of things; and this, we think will 
the more clearly appear from what may be sdd respect- 
ing the true meaning of the Hebrew Nna, and our word 
create* 

In truth, we know not what matter is. When we 
attempt to trace it to its ultimate principle (or 1}e^- 
ning), we find remaining in our minds oidy that notion 
oi force or power which belongs to the understanding. 
This is all that is left when we go back, or attempt to go 
back, of all such images or conceptions of the sense as 
are connected with the motion, and changing, or fashion- 
ing of matter understood in some way to exist. Hence 
its origin could not be conveyed to us under any such 
images or conceptions. It is, indeed, to be taken as the 
great physical fact, embracing the ground of every sub- 
sequent fact, that the matter (be it what it may) from 
which the heavens and earth subsist is not eternal, for 
then it would be included in the idea of Deity ; neither 
did it come from chance, or any blind law or develop- 
ment, but must have had its ori^ in time, and from the 
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wisdom and word of God. We do not, howeyer, think 
that this, true as it must be in itself, is meant to be 
taught directly in Genesis, because that whole account 
is presented to the sense, or rather to our faith through 
the sense. But this great fact is offered to our faith 
directly, or without any such interyening media, — it 
being impossible for the human mind to receive it in any 
other way. Thus the Apostle says, Hebrews xi, 8 — 
^'Through faith we understand tiiat l^e worlds were 
made by the word of God, so that the things which are 
seen were not made of things which do cq)pear.^^ Nooufi.fiv» 
says l^e inspired writer, — Uiat is, we do not perceive it, 
nor conceive it, but take it directly by faith as an ulti- 
mate fact or truth inyolved in the soul's idea of Gt)d, and 
which no image addressed to, or derived from, the con- 
ceiving faculty can represent. All the primal forces 
from which come the thing|3 seen lie entirely out of the 
field of the sense, either as perceived or conceived under 
any of the forms of the sense, and this must be especially 
true of the great primal originating force of all. We 
must be careful, however, not to regard it as amply the 
divine power contmually ener^zmg in space. Such a 
thought is full of peril as making matter but an emanation 
of deity, or a part of deity, and thus involving us in a 
mere physical pantheism. It is a real entity distinct 
from God, which God has ori^ated, and to which he 
has given an immanent existence of its own in space and 
time, — how, we know not, and, perhaps, have no figwulty 
for knowmg ; yet still we can believe it as the great ulti- 
mate fact of facts in the physical world. We but use 
the very words of the Apostte, when we say, it is not 
9aiv6fji.svov. but vojjxfvov, not a phenomenon, not a thing that 
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appears^ not a thinff seen^ not capable of being known 
by any of the senses, not imagined, or conceiyable, but 
understood.* 

The account in Genesis, on the other hand, is entirely 
for the sense, or, we may rather say, addressed to the 
mind, and the faitib, through the sense and the concep- 
tions of the sensoi It is this thought that furnishes the 
key to its true interpretation. And hence we may say, 
in the first place, that the Hebrew word wna, rendered 
create^ has nothing abstract or metaphysicid about it. 
It is as clearly phenomenal as any word in the language. 
Its primary meaning is to cuty hence to shave^ shape, 
form, or fashion. So, also, the German word sduxffen^ 
by which Luther translates it, and which is of the same 
root with schaben, and the Belgic schaeven, means to 
sJuwe^ cutj and hence to make, or fabricate. It is that 
idea of making^ which consists m cuttings, separations, 
and arrangements by division of what previously exists 
in a confused and disorderly state, rather than a combin- 
ing or a constructing of new and scattered elements. 
No reader can avoid seeing how applicable this is to the 
greater part of the process ; especially the work of the 
first five days, or until we come to the creation of man. 
Almost everything before is a division^ an elimination, 

*Neander has admirably expressed it in his exposition of 
the Gnostic opinions on creation. " In the important passage, 
Hebrews xi, o, that act of the spirit denoted under the name 
of faith — whereby the spirit rises above the whole linked chain 
of causes and effects in the phenomenal world to an aJmigbty 
creative Word as the ground of all existence — is opposed to the 
contemplation of the world by the sense acknowledging no- 
thing higher than the connected chain of things in the world 
of appearanet" 
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a bringing of one thing from, or out of, another, n*;!, 
seems also to borrow some shades of its meaning from 
the kindred root nns, which has its sense of cleansinff^ 
or purification, from the same primary ideas of separat- 
inffy dividing^ purifying^ etc. So creation is a clearing 
upy a cleansing, a purifying, a bringing into order. 

We may call that a key-passage to the best under- 
standmg of the radical nature of any word, where both 
the larger and the more specific applications seem to 
unite in the same general image. For such a passage 
we would direct the reader to Joshua, xvii, 18 ; where, 
in dividing the promised land among the tribes, it is said 
to the sons of Joseph — ^^ The mountain shall be thine, 
for it is a forest, ihR-nai, and thou shalt clear it" — ^literally 
cut ity hew it, neiparaie it, clear it up. The reference is 
to the operation of brining into order waste forest land, 
or turning the chaos, the tohu and bohu of the wilderness, 
into a well arranged, cultivated, and life-supporting terri- 
tory. The primary sense of the Latin creare, whence 
our word create^ is somewhat different, though still pre- 
senting the same general idea of gradual process (that 
is process by steps or degrees), or that production of 
one thing from another which we call natural in distinc- 
tion from sudden and unconnected operations. This 
primary sense of creare is growth, as is more clearly seen 
in the derivative crescoy and as it manifests itself in our 
words increase^ increment^ etc. The generative sense is 
still more plainly exhibited in the compounds, whence 
our words procreate^ recreatey concreatCy etc. To go still 
farther back into the very elements of the primitive 
language, there caiuiot be a doubt but that the Latin 
and the Anglo-Saxon words have each the same cognate 
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radicals CR, and GR, and that, therefore, CReo and 
GRow present originally the same conception, being, in 
this respect also idential, at the root, with (^ddig, the Greek 
word for nature.* There will be a better place for dwell- 
ing on this in another part of the argument. But some 
attention is given to it here, to show how much we may 
be misled by carrying back into an ancient word a purely 
modem conception. The modem metaphysical sense of 
create — that is, of making something out of nothing ^ 
comes entirely from later use in which the primitive 
image has fallen away. We do not, at all, deny the fact 
of such creation out of nothing, but it is a metaphysics^ 
tenet to which we are driven by the demands of the rea- 
son. There is, too, an expression of it in other parts of 
the Bible, but even then by means of imagery, that is by 
translating it into a phenomenal conception, — as it is 
most sublimely said, Isaiah xlvii, 13 — '^ I call them, they 
stand up together. ^^ But it is not taught here, we think, 
nor meant to be taught here in these simple yet grand 
phenomenal modes of speech. The etymolo^cal concep- 
tions vary in different languages, but the fact they repre- 
sent remains the same for all. It is the fashioning, con- 
structing, forming, or making of something which already 
exists to be formed, &shioned, etc., and is brought into 
order through steps or degrees following each other in a 
regular methodical series. In the Hebrew and German 
it is imaged to the nund as a cutting^ separating^ divid- 
ing process. In the English and Latin (^creoj create^ 

*For the primary signinoance of the Latin creo, compare 
such passages as Virgil, Georg. IT, 9, 

Piindpio Bxbornnis yarla eft natun ereandis. 
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creacOj recreoy procreo)^ it is to grow^ or cau%e to grow^ 
to renew J to generate^ to increase. In the Greek of the 
New Testament, it is to build (xti^oj xnVi^) ; as in Mark, 
xiii, 19 — ^^ From the beginning of the creation which 
Q-od created — xriVew^ — . Ixntfav — the building which 
God built.'' 

The heavens and the earth. No words can be more 
strictlj phenomenal than these, not only in the Hebrew 
but in every other ancient tongue. They denote not 
essence, nor power, nor cause, nor philosophical idea, nor 
scientific hypothesis, but simply appearances^ ^^ things 
that are seen^' the visible mundus just as it presents 
itself to the eye. Gesenius derives b:)B^ from an Arabic 
root, md, unused in the Hebrew and signifying to be 
high. We cannot resist the impression l^at it has some 
connection with the common verb b)QV, signifying to be 
astonished^ to be filled with wonder, awe, or admiration. 
A kindred connection of etymolo^cal ideas gave rise, 
perhaps, to that beautiful portion of the Greek mytho- 
logy that made Iris, or the rainbow, the daughter of 
Thaumas, or Wonder, as we read in the Theogonia of 
Hesiod, 266. The wondrous height would combine the 
two ideas, and this is elsewhere expressed by another 
word, taih, as m that sublime personification, Habakkuk, 
iii, 10, where, instead of the common rendering, " the 
deep uttered his voice and lifted up his hands on high^' 
it should be, as Luther has it, die Hohe hob die Hande auf, 
— the height (or heavens) lift up its hands ^ in evident 
contrast with the abyss that utters its deep-toned voice 
below, like the solemn bass in the universal chorus. So 
also. Job, XXV, 2, — " He maketh peace in his high places 
— in his highest heavens.'' 
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The primitive image suggested bj the word, or which 
gave birth to the word, was doubtless that of the atmo- 
spherical heavens, or the sky, expressed more directly 
to the vision, but with less of wondering emotion, by the 
Latin coelum from the Greek xorxov, and the Saxon 
heaven (from heave^ heafeUy heofert) signifying the rising 
sweUj and hence the hollow ^ the vaults or arch. Cotem- 
porary with this, or early following it, must have been 
the same conception expanded to the astronomical heav- 
ens, and ^ving rise afterwards to the notion of a second 
heaven, or heaven of heavens, as the phrase is employed 
by Solomon, 1 Kings, viii, and other writers of the Old 
Testament, to express the divine immensity. A still 
fiurther widening of the conception brings in the thought 
of a ^^ third heaven," above the astronomical heavens, 
and viewed as the peculiar residence of the divine glory. 
The earliest Scripture allusion to this is probably that in 
Psalms, viii, 2, where the writer, though contemplating 
the divine greatness in the moon and stars, would seem 
to have a thought transcending them, when he says — 
" Thou hast set thy glory y^* not in (a sense which the 
Hebrew preposition cannot have) but " above the heav- 
ens.^^ It suggests to us the roVo; u^tf^ou^avio^, of which 
Plato speaks in the Phaedrus, or the super-celestial 
region. It is that transcendent altitude of glory men- 
tioned in Psalms, cxiii, 6, whence God is said to stoop 
down to see the heavens, as well the earth — " He hunir 
bleth himself to behold the things that are in heaven and 
in the earth J*^ 

In this verse in Genesis, however, the easiest suppo- 
sition is, that the writer has mainly in view the sky, or 
atmospherical heavens, the creation of which is more fully 
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^ven in the work of the second day. In the account of 
the fourth period there mi^t seem to be some reference 
to the astronomical heayens, but even there, we think, 
the things described are rather the appearances of the 
heavenly bodies m our aum sky^ their disposition in the 
firmament, their relation to our earth, and the manifest- 
ing of that relation. In other words, it is not their crea- 
tion in themselves, which is thus set forth, neither is it 
their nature, their scientific entities, but their coming 
out and taking their places in the visible heaven among 
the ^^ thing% that are sem," or ^^ihat do appear ^^ to our 
world. 

Both the earth and vuible heavens thus regarded may 
be denoted, and firequently are denoted, by the single 
Hebrew word ^55- This corresponds very nearly to the 
earliest sense of the Latin mundus, as denoting the visi- 
ble sphere, or hemisphere, made apparently by the earth 
and the enclodng sky, although it is often used of the 
earth, just as we employ the Saxon tvorld in tlie same 
limited manner — our word, too, havmg a similar pheno- 
menal meaning in its etymolo^cal derivation firom roU or 
whirL The larger sense of ^^ is shown in its bekig 
generally used, in the Hebrew poetry, in the cloemg or 
amplifying part of the parallelism. Thus, in Psakns, 
xziv, 1, — ^* The earth and its lullness — the world (the 
tebel) aad aU tliat dwell therein." Psalms, zcvi, 18, — 
(« For He cometh to judge the earth; He idU judge tiie 
world in righteousness." See, also, Psahoos, zznii, 8 ; 
zcvin, 9. In the Episcopal Psalter version (^ Psalms, 
se?]ii, 7, it is very appropriately rendered ^^ ihe round 
HfforW* It is sometimes joined with r?M, aa in Prov. 
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viii, 31, Job, xxxvii, 12,— « the wrld of the earfh"— 
that is, the world which encloses the earth, like the Latin 
orhis terrarumy except that the Hebrew expresssion is to 
be taken more in a meridional or superterrene, than in a 
horizontal aspect. Compare with this, also, Psalms, xc, 
2, hM) f;^, — or, " ever thou hadst farmed the earth and 
the tporldf^^ where the conception evidently requires it to 
mean something beyond or more extended than the earth. 
This is, too, the image, 1 Samuel, ii, 8, — ^^ For the Lord's 
are the foimdationB of the earthy and He hath set the 
world (or tebet) over them." 

We would only remark farther, on the word heaioem^ 
that its dual number in the Hebrew seems to present a 
remarkable feature. It would mean literally the two 
heavenSy or the doulle heavens; and might, perhaps, be 
regarded as primarily denotmg a highep and lower 
sphere. But this would be too abstract, or rather, not 
enough phenomenal for a first conception. It more 
probably arose from the idea of a heaven above and a 
heaven beneath us, or of one double heaven partly above 
and partly beneath us. To a thoughtful mmd, (and in 
this earliest gamg of the soul upon nature, all humanity 
must have been thoughtful, serious, full of meditative 
wonder), such would have been a very natural and 
prompt reflection from the phenomena of the rising and 
disappearance of the sun. This is probably the image, 
Psalms, xix, 4, — ^^ In all the earth hath gone out their 
line, and their speech even to the end of the worW^ 
(or tebel). '^For there''— ih»!t is m the ending of Oie 
tebel, or where it appeare to end — ^^ hath He net a teat 
or tdhemaele for the eun'' The conception is the most 
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natural that can be imagined whether, for the earlier or 
the later men — 

The SOB that Mto upon th« im 
We foUow in hia flight 

The tent, or tabernacle, of the Psalmist would bS the 
heavens, or tebel, or world below, in which the snn seems 
to retire, as it were, to spend the night, and firom whence 
he comes forth in the new morning of the east like a 
bridegroom from his curtained chambers, or as a refreshed 
hero to run his daily race. The reader may think that 
these illustrations are taking us out of the regular track 
of the argument ; but we cannot avoid referring also to 
Ecclesiastes, i, 5 ; where there is the same thou^t of a 
complete solar revolution, and the consequent conception 
of a subterranean or antipodal vault, arch, sky, or heaven^ 
in which the sun's real or apparent track must lie. We 
^ve it in the vivid conciseness of the Hebrew, — ^^ Bises 
the sun, and sets the sun, and to his place again, panting, 
rifflng, there is he." The reader will have no difficulty 
here in separating the poetical from the purely pheno- 
menal. We cannot, however, help remarking that in 
the Hebrew t)fe$^i^ (panting) we have suggested the later 
classical image of tiie quick-breathing, though unwearied 
steeds of Pho&bus. No scholar can avoid calling to mind 
the lines of yirg^, v, 788, 

Torqiiet medloe nox humlde ovau 
Et me MBTve $fui$ Oiiena wtttnft enUKu 
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WORK 09 THB FIRST BAT. THB OHAOS. 

Tbm oomiac nw u TAxncLm bbtwbxm tbm vust tibu amd tbe ixoomi.— 
ToBD AMD BOBU.— Was ram chaos a pabt of thb Mosaic cbsation t^ 
Wbat was nn cbaos i-»Mzlton— Oirnx— Tbb lUBxmss.— Tbx abtss.-^ 

Tte BDAK IX.OH1M.— MXBAGBBPnS, TBM HbBBSW WOBO FOB nOi 89001^ 

AOBircT.— Its FBixABr fduatilb ob tkbobboto bbhsx.— Amcxbnt xtth of 
m aoow 

^^jP(?r ^ eorA toas without farm and void, and darJ> 
nes9 was upon the face of the deep. And the spirit of 
Chd moved upon the face of the waters.^* Oar oommoii 
version has ^^anb" instead o! for, as the comieoting 
particle. The difference may se^n sli^t, and yet there 
may be connected with it quite an important modification 
of the general sense. The Hebrew is very scanty in its 
ooDJnnotions, and therefore the particle (Van) is often 
employed, not only to denote sequence or connection in 
order of time, but to show the ground, reason, or motive, 
for what is said. In one view of the passage, the first 
verse contains an action separate tvom those that follow ; 
b another, it only expresses the same events in a con* 
densed titular form. Accordmg to this latter interpre- 
tation, the conjunotion shows the ground or reason of the 
proceeding. Jn the beginning God created, that vA^faehr 
toned, formed, redaced to order. And why ? Because 
the earth which was to be created was then without form 
and void. It was a fit subject fi)r such a process. On 
the other suppontion, the conjunction would seem quite 
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unnatural, and could only be defended on the general 
ground that these particles in Hebrew may often denote 
the slightest transitions — in the style of the narrative as 
well as in the order of the events. 

"TFa« wiihotU farmJ*^ We cannot lay much stress 
on the scanty Hebrew tenses, but unless the context 
forbids, it may just as well be understood in the praeter 
past; — ^' and the earth had been without form and void." 
How long, no one can know ; for the account does not 
deign to give us any information. Even, however, as 
commonly rendered, the substantive verb certunly seems 
to imply the existence, in some elemental way, of the 
mass or matter on which this creative work was then 
beginning to take place. And the earth, at that time^ 
or that beginning, was without form and void. It was 
tohu and bohuy conftmon and emptiness^ or as Luther 
admirably renders it, wiiate und leer^ waste and desola- 
tion. The Vulgate translates it, inanis et vacua. In 
this state, it was not a creation, if we can place any reli- 
ance on the clearest primitive sense of words ; for the 
Hebrew, as well as the Latin and English radicals, pre- 
sents, as we have shown, the very opposite ideas. How 
it came m such a condition, no one can say. Whether 
it was the result of a progress, or a deterioration, we 
have no means of knowing, either from nature or from 
revelation. It may have been, at" some time, a direct 
work of God, or it may have been produced by him 
through a causality which may well be described by the 
word naturcU. If, however, we are right in our philolo- 
gical view, it was not, in either way, a creation. The 
ideas associated with this word belong wholly to the 
subsequent process. The tohu and bohu may have been 
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a rudimentary chaos which had never yet assumed order 
''—such as we may suppose to have been the condition 
of perhaps many an elemental world — or it may have 
been a chaos to which some world or system had been 
reduced from some previously better state. It may 
have lain long in ruins ; it may have gone through an 
immense number of older cycles ; or it may be that it 
was now for the first time made the subject of a creation^ 
that is, according to the Latin word, an orderly growing 
through harmonious laws, or, according to the Hebrew 
conception, a separating^ a dividing^ a clearing up, a 
brin^g into order, an arran^g of outward relations, 
by which it comes in harmony with the exact measure- 
ments of universal, objective time, and is thus prepared 
for the abode of life, happiness and rationality. 

But what, then, was this ancient chaotic condition of 
our planet ? We know only as Holy Scripture informs 
us. Science can tell us nothing about it. The chasms 
that part us, whether wide or brief, can never be 
. securely traversed by her slow moving steps. From the 
other side of the wild abyss, and across the intervenmg 
periods, comes wafted to us by the breath of inspiration 
our only image, and that human mind to which it was 
first revealed, has represented this image, or conception, 
to other human minds, by those two Hebrew words in 
which is pictured all tiiat can be thought or imagmed, 
or understood, of this primeval mystery. 

It was tohu and hohu. These terms do not often 
occur in the Hebrew Scriptures, and yet the places in 
which they are foimd are such as to give their meaning 
beyond all reasonable doubt. In Deuteronomy, xxxii, 
10, the first is used of the waste^ mldemesSj or desert^ 
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through which the children of Israel were so long wan- 
dering. In Job, vi, 18, it denotes the condition of the 
streams that disappear in the summer's drought, — ^^They 
go up (that is, they evaporate,) iinto tohu, — they perish.^^ 
So, also. Job, xii, 24, ^^They wander in tohu where there 
is w> path.^^ In Isaiah, xxiv, 10, it is applied to a ru- 
ined citj. In Isaiah, xl, 17, 23, xli, 29, xliz, 4, lix, 4, 
1 Samuel, xii, 21, it is used to denote what is utterly 
yam, formless, worthless, or of no account. Besides 
Gen., i, -2, there are two other places in which both words 
occur together. They thus appear in a most remarkable 
passage, (Jeremiah, iv, 24,) in which there seems to be 
pictured to the prophet's vision a scene that is ahnost the 
reverse of the creative process. In this strange diorama 
the world would appear to be going back agam into the 
void and formless period. The mountains are unsettling ; 
the hills move to and fro ; man is gone ; bird and beast 
have fled, and are to be seen no more. The representa- 
tion strongly suggests Campbell's and Byron's vision of 
the Last Man, some features of which might seem to 
have been drawn from this very passage. The verse 
we have chiefly in view may be looked upon as a sort of 
back ground to the whole picture, — ^^I looked upon the 
earth and it was tohu and bohu; 1 looked to the heavens 
and they no more gave their light,^^ 

" 'Twas chaot come again, 
Where nature end«,^hi0 dark pavilion spread. 
Wide on the wasteful deep ; with whom enthroned 
Sat sable-vested Night, eldest of things, 
The consort of his reign." 

The other passage, Isaiah, xxx, 11, is of more account, 
from its el^molo^cal suggestions. Speaking of the deso- 
lation of Idumea, the Prophet says, — ^' From generation 
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to generation shall it be waste ; for ever and ever shall 
no one pass through it ; for He will stretch upon it the 
line of confumn and the stones of emptiness^^ — the line 
of toku and the stones of bohu. Line is the well-known 
term of measurement ; stones denote the toeighta of the 
balance ; as in Proyerbs, xvi, 11, — ^^ A just balance and 
weight are the Lord's ; and his work are all the Btone9 
of the cup." See, also, Deuteronomy, xxv, 13. We 
haye, then, the two essential ideas which are so well 
given in our common version of Generis, i, 2, — unthotU 
form and voidy — one expression referring to utter irreg- 
ularity of dimension and outward extent, the other to the 
deficiency of gravity , denoting not so much an absolute 
as a relative want of weight — in other words, a fluid or 
rarified condition with an absence of all solidity and cohe- 
sion, or it may be, a huge nebulosity that had been float- 
ing through space for millions and millions of years, if 
any such term can be employed of that which has no 
inward or outward measures of time. 

Its extent may have been vastly greater than that 
which the earth afterwards occupied when created^ that 
is, reduced to order. But aside from any such thought 
of absolute extent, there is a natural connection between 
the conception of vastness and that of desolation and dis- 
order. Hence the Latm vastus^ vastOy vastare^ (whence 
our waste,') presents both images as alike primary. The 
same appears, alfio, in the Latin immanisy the vast, the 
immeasurable, as well as the savage, the wild, the deso- 
late. The force of such a conception does not depend 
merely on irregularity or unmeasurableness of outward 
bound, but upon the want of inward order and creative 
division. Everything appears more immense, and b 
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conceived of as more immense, which presents to the eye 
or the imagination no internal arrangements or partitions 
on which they can rest and find relief. Hence the vast- 
ne88 of the wilderness, and the still more desolate vasfr 
ness of the ocean and the desert — 

" niimitable, without bound. 
Without division — where length, breadth, and height, 
And time, and place are lost." 

But the chaos, whatever may have been its origin and 
history, was not creation, or any part of the creation. 
Milton, with more of philosophic truth than epic fancy, 
speaks of it as 

" The womb of nature and perhapa her grave— 
The dark materials to create more worlds, 
By Ood ordained." 

Such an authority may be esteemed as of little value 
in questions of science or theology, and yet, on the clos- 
est examination of the Mosaic account, we cannot help 
thinking that our great bard made not merely a poetical, 
but a true and Scriptural, distinction, when he separated 
the chaos, both in name and idea, from the well-ordered 
world that afterward arose, — 

" As yet the world was not, and chaos wild 

Reigned where these Heavens now roll, where eartii now rests." 

There are the same ideas connected with the Oreek 
word Xaag, Its derivation firom x"^?" (x°^"» X***^"* X^\^) 
presents a like conception of a gloomy vastness. There 
is also in it, as used both by poets and philosophers, a 
similar idea of formlessness, but with more of a meta- 
physical reference to inward law or organization than to 
mere outward shape. " In the beginning," says Hesiod, 

'^ was chaos'' — the immense unformed mass in which 

6 
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every thing lay commingled; earth, air, fire and water^ 
light and darkness, cold and heat, not yet parted from 
each other — 

Budis indigoBtunte moles— 

a rude unorganized bulk — as Ovid describes ii to u^^ in 
terms so nearly corresponding to those of the Bible, that 
we can hardly help regarding his account as but the echo 
of the old tradition. Umvrought^ invisible (dxaratfxcuatfTo^ 
dognrog) is the Septuagint version ; — invisible j because aa 
yet possessed of none of that distmction and partition of 
feature which are as essential to perfect vision as light 
itself, — or invisible, because yet enveloped in that prime- 
val darkness which Hesiod represents as the oldest 
daughter of chaos. 'AxaratfxsiJafl'rof is but the negative 
of the Hebrew word; — unwrought^ that is, — uncreated, 
'^And tiarkness was upon the face of the deepJ*^ 
Creation had not yet commenced. Darkness still rested 
upon the vast abyss. There was no light upwi it from 
abroad, and none had been eliminated from withm^ 
because it was as yet undisturbed by the quickening or 
creative power. The tehom, (o*!™), or deep is evidently 
the same with the tohu (^niri) mentioned before. It is, 
indeed, etymologically different, and yet the word, as 
here used, can only be another name for the chaos, 
although afterwards employed to denote other objects 
which the imagination might regard as presenting some 
pictorial resemblance to the primeval waste. Thus it is 
applied to any great tumultuous waters, as in Exodus, 
XV, 5, 8 ; Psakns, xxxiii, 7, Ixxviii, 15, — to the great 
sea, Psalms, xxxvi, 7 ; Amos, vii, 7, — and more espe- 
cially to the supposed or real abyss inside the earth, as 
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being nearer to the original image, and on the ground, 
perhaps, of its being regarded as the confined remains 
of the old watery chaos. We have this sense, Psalms, 
Ixxi, 20 ; Job, xxviii, 14, and in the account of the flood, 
Crenesis, vii, 2, where it is said " the fountains of the 
great deep were broken tip." 

In the Septuagint it is well rendered, in this place, by 
the word a/Suo'fl'o^, the obyBS^ from (a) privative, and 
/3u(r(ro; jSudo^, or ^oAo^ (Saxon bottom), presenting, in this 
way, the same conception as tohu, the measureless, the 
unfathomable. Before this, as we have said, or for ages 
before this, it may have been an immense floating nebu- 
losity, or part of some still larger nebulosity, but at this 
period it is a wide fluid mass, or waste of water, witiiout 
a shore, without a bottom, without a sky above, or any 
terminating solid bound. 

And the spirit of Q-od brooded wpon the face of the 
floaters. Here then we have the principium, the begirir 
ning of the creation, — of that creation, we mean, which 
is recorded in the opening chapter of our Bibles. This 
moving or brooding of the spirit was the primeval act. 
Hardly any reader, we would think, could mistake the 
force of the expression thus standing by itself. But, 
when we compare such passages as Psalms, xxxiii, 6 ; 
Job, xxxiii, 4 ; Genesis, vi, 3 ; Job, xxvi, 13 ; Isaiah, 
xxxiv, 16, there would seem to be hardly room for a 
doubt, that this Ruah Elohim, or Breath of God, is truly 
the going forth of the divine power energizing in nature, 
and the source of the vegetable and animal, as well as the 
rational and moral life. It is called ruah (wind or 
breath') not on account of its supposed materiality, but 
because this substance (the air) would be to the early 
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mind the best conceptional representative of the immate- 
rial power, whether regarded as the divine or human 
spirit. Nothing in nature would be more mysterious. 
Although belonging to the world of sense, nothing would 
be more suggestive of something beyond it. It is felt, but 
not seen. It is all-pervading, and yet is known only in its 
eflFects. Men " hear the sound thereof, but cannot tell 
whence it cometh nor whither it goeth." So is it with 
the immaterial spirit, only in a higher degree, and hence 
the analogy which has led to the use of this or a corre- 
sponding term to express the same conception in all the 
primitive languages. 

Some interpreters, however, have been inclined to 
take ruah here in the sense alone of wind, and the 
divine name as a magnifying epithet, or as used hyperbo- 
lically, of whatever is highest or greatest of its kind. It 
was a wind, they say, a wind of God, meaning a mighty 
wind, just as the expression, mountain of Crody Psalms, 
Ixviii, 16, or, river of Gody Psalms, Ixv, 10, means a 
most lofty mountain, or a most glorious stream. In the 
same way the earliest Greek poets seem to have used 
the epithets 6sTog, 6io^, Qstf^stfiog, etc., of anything vast or 
wonderful, — as in the Iliad, 1, e\g SlKa 6Tav, to the divine 
sea. But, however, such poetical or hyperbolical use 
may have come in, in later times, we cannot well suppose 
it to have obtained in so early a stage of language, or 
in respect to so early an event. In the cases referred to, 
it is simply the natural poetically amplified by epithets 
derived from the supernatural. But here, if we may 
look any where, is the divine power per so. It was an 
act above nature, a beginning of nature, or a beginning 
in nature of a new order of events, — a new energy that 
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never could have been developed out of the antecedent 
chaos. 

K it was a wmd in the usual sense, still it must have 
been a wind employed by God as his agent. But why 
take this process to avoid that more obvious spiritual 
interpretation, which connects itself so easily with the 
most common and familiar use of the phrase Ruah 
Elohim in so many passages of the Old Testament I If 
it ever means the Divine Spirit, the Divine life, in the 
higher sense, (and who can read the Scriptures and have 
any doubt on that point?) certainly this, of all others, is 
the place where we should expect such a significance of 
the terms. If the Divine Spirit is not occupied in crear 
tion, where could we reasonably look for any manifesta- 
tion of its action ? 

Before this, there had only been, in the chaotic mass, 
what might be called the dead force of cohesion — and 
that, too, of the feeblest kind — or the mere outward force 
of a gravitating tendency towards some other bodies ; 
but now there is an inward power — a separating, arrang- 
ing, selecting, organic power — ^which may be regarded 
as the beginning of life, although, as yet exhibiting itself 
in the chemical aspect, rather than the higher modes in 
which it afterwards energized. The first eflFect of the 
new life is the eUmination of* light. This, it is true, is 
said to be by the divine command ; and yet the language 
cleariy suggests the thought that the a^tation, or brood- 
ing, of the Ruah Elohim upon the waters was directly 
concerned in its production. 

An exegetical reason why ruah cannot be interpreted 
of the winds, is derived from the use of the word f>^fyy^, 
(merahepheth.) The verb never means to hlow^ and has 
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no connection, either in its primary or secondary sense^ 
, with any of the well known phenomena of wind, or the 
direct onward motion, such as might seem to be expressed 
by our translation, moved upon. We have^ rendered it 
brooded; or it might be translated, hovered. Either of 
these words would present the primary image, or con- 
ception, better than the term in our common version. 
Any one may be as certain of its meaning as the best 
Hebrew scholar, by just turning to Deuteronomy, xxxii, 
11, — " As the eagle hovers^ or broods^ over its t/oung,^^ 
It is the same word and the same conception. Hence 
Milton's idea, which, although in poetry, is more accu- 
rate than our prose translation, — 

"DoTe-liko sat brooding o'or the vaat abyss." 

Hence, too, the idea of mcvhation which we find in 
almost all mythological cosmogonies. But of that, in 
another part of the argument. We get the general image 
fipom Deuteronomy, xxxii, 11 ; but by comparing it with 
Jeremiah, xxiii, 9, we arrive at the more inward or radi- 
cal conception of the word — " My heart is broken within 
me ; all my bones quiver ed^^ (wni). It denotes, prima- 
rily, 9kfliLttering — a tremulous motion, acting and react- 
ing — a vibrating] — an undulating — a communicating 
by pulsation or throbbing — in other words, that concep- 
tion of life we find in the earliest languages, and from 
which the highest physiological and physical science is 
ever deriving its most expressive technical terms. It is 
the same elemental process on the great scale of the 
earth's commencing organism, that is exhibited in the 
types and processes of all lesser vivification. 

So far, we have only followed the most literal exegesis. 
If permitted, however, to mdulge in that sober specula- 
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tion vhich it so readilj suggests, we might say, that 
before this, the chaos was a mere mass acting, and acted 
upon, mechanically ; now it is beginning to be a naJbwre 
strictly, with an inward law and life, or whatever else is 
implied in the word nature. As far as our earth is con- 
cerned, this new energising power is the first heating of 
nature's pulse, the first ihrohbing of her mighty heart. 
Or, to change the metaphor, yet keep as its ground the 
same primary image, the tremulous pulsations denoted 
by the intensive piel significance of the Hebrew verb, 
are the first note in the grand diapason, the first low 
trembling barytones in that ascending scale of harmonies 
that were to terminate at last in Eden and humanity. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



WORK OF THE FIRST DAY. THE LIGHT. 

ThK OOMV Ain> TO THB LXOHT.— InTXBPBKTATXON.— WaS IT. TRX rttST OEIOm 
OF LIGHT f— Is LIOHT ETERNAL t — GOD DWELLING IN LIGHT.— THS LIGHT 

HiB aoBE. — Milton. — Longinvs.— Division op the light fbok the daue* 
NX8S.— The namtno of the light and the dabxness.— Day and night.— 
The Hebrew word Yom.— Had Hoses the conception of a solar day 
of twenty-four hours ?— No trace of such conception in ant subse- 
quent Hebrew prose or poetry. 

"Anrf God said — Let there be light j ayid there was 
light,^^ It will be at once inierred from what has been 
said before, that we do not regard this as denoting the 
creation of light for the first time as an absolute substance. 
The mention of the previous darkness of the chaos sug- 
gests a simpler, and yet a no less mterestmg and sublime 
meaning. And God said, Let there be light, and light 
was there, — Let there be light on that dark chaos. Or 
it may be used, as the word light is sometimes employed 
in English, for an adjective — Be it light, and light it 
was. This was the first separation of the blended ele- 
ments. The most etherial form of matter was parted 
from the darkwatery mass. Li^t was the first bom. 
The language would indeed suit either conception, — that 
of a first creation, or of an evolvmg or manifestation, — 
and either might stand as a representative of the ineffiir 
ble truth. 

In fact of the essence, or primal force, or fount of 
light, we know nothing. All that science has done falls 
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infinitelj short of this. All that it has to saj of rays, 
or fluids, or vibrations, or undulations, gives us only the 
phenomenal conditions under which this mysterious sub- 
stance may be supposed to manifest itself. However 
paradoxical it may sound, yet it may be affirmed that 
light itself, per «e, is invisible. Its primal force, or 
entity, is one of the things " that are unseen^^ — " that 
do not appear ;" although by it other things are made 
phenomenal, or manifest to our senses. " Knowest thou 
the place where light dwellethy that thou shouldst take 
it to its boundy or understand the path to its house^^ ? 
It is the challenge which the Almighty makes to Job 
out of the thundercloud ; and the intelligent child, who 
first sits down to the sacred volume, knows as^ much 
about the true answer as the most scientific man of the 
age. What is light ? We know it as an efiect, as a 
sensation ; we analyse the phenomena through which this 
" unseen" entity manifests itself, or " appears^'* in the 
world of sense ; thus far has science travelled towards 
the far distant "place of its abode." But the Bible 
tells us more than this. With a sublimity which immear 
surably transcends all science, it represents light as the 
raiment of God. " Thou clothest thyself with lightj as 
vnth a garment.^^ Psalms, civ. 2. " Who dwelleih in 
light — in light unapproachable and full of glory. ^^ 1 
.Timothy, vi. 16. This is merely a figure, it may be said, 
but then it is a figure which must represent some unut- 
terable reality. Other things are mvisible, or obscure, 
because of the darkness that is in them, or in the perci- 
pient, but God is invisible because of his transcendent 
brightness. Or, to express the thought in another form, 
in comparison with " the glory that exceedeth" the very 
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"light is as darkness." There would seem to be some- 
thing of this thought in that difficult yet remarkable 
declaration, Job, xxxvi, 30, which should be rendered, 
^^He spreadeth His light about Wm^'* and then what fol- 
lows may be taken as a comparison, — " even as He hath 
covered the roots (or bottorn) of the sea" In contrast 
wi& the Divine splendor, even light itself is dark as the 
shadow that rests upon the depths of the ocean. 

"His robe is the light" 

Was it eternal, then 7 Did it thus ever form the Divine 
abode, the '^ secret place of the Most High," the iner- 
most Shekinah in which God dwells ? On such a ques- 
tion we would not turn over a leaf to get the answer of 
science or philosophy. If the Scriptures had declared 
in any way the absolute eternity of that substance whose 
motions are the cause of vision in sentient beings, we 
should have had no hesitation in believing it, and no 
fears on the ground of any supposed pantheistic ten- 
dency. But they tell us nothing on the subject. From 
the glorious similes, however, which revelation employs, 
as well as from the rank which science assigns to light, 
we should not be rash in regarding it as, at least, among 
the first things that came out of nonentity. K we shrink 
from declaring it to be absolutely eternal, still may we 
view it as of all physical entities the nearest related unto 
Deity — 

" Ofiapiing of Heaven, first bora, 
Bright effluence of bright cscencc increate ; 
Whose fonntaln who shall tell! Before the sun. 
Before the Heavens thou wcrt, and at the voice 
Of God as with a mantle didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep, 
Won from the void and fbrmlese infinite.*^ 
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But whatever may have been the primal ori^ation 
of light, the whole view we have taken of this account 
of our world's creation is in the way of that exegesis 
which would regard this primal origin as being here set 
forth. By God's command it shone oiU of the darkness, 
ix rou (fxorou^y (as the Apostle* paraphrases the passage 
in Genesis), and shed its splendor on the darkness ; but 
there is nothing wluch gives us a right to infer, that this 
was the first time of its ever shining ovt^ or being mani« 
fested, in the universe. Neither is such a view neces- 
sary for preserving the sublimity of the passage. Be 
light, or, be it light on that dark chaos, and light was 
there. Such a rendering will still be worthy of all that 
admiration with which it was regarded by one of the 
noblest of heathen critics. We refer to Longinus, in his 
treatise De Sublimitate, who calls Moses ^^ no common 
man," and quotes this as among the very Ughest exam- 
ples of what he calls greatness of style. 

And Q-od divided the light from the darkness. Here, 
too, is the sense of the Hebrew words sufficiently satisfied 
by referring them directly to the particular shining of 
the light upon the chaos. Vp'^^nn is only a more specific 
application of the general sense of "j*. Here is the first 
separation, the first cutting, or cutting out, if we would 
ever keep before our minds the primary force of the cre- 
ative word. The work is no longer fonnless. The as 
yet remaining unorganized mass, and the light which 
envelopes and shines upon it, now form two distinct 
departments. Or the division may be one of time, and, 
may refer to the point or period on one side of which 
was the light and on the other the darkness ; or it may 

* 3 CorintUans, It. 9« 
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represent the separating effect of light itself, like an act 
of creation, ^ving form and outline and feature to that 
which before possessed neither division nor boundary, 
and which is so graphically compared (Job, xxxviii, 14,) 
to the effect of the seal upon the clay. 

There is a remarkable passage in the Koran (Chap. 
113,) which we cannot help regarding as having been 
origmally suggesteTd by this language, and as thus pre- 
senting a Mohammedan or Arabic interpretation of its 
meaning, — ^^ I fly for refuge to die Lord of the day 
break.^^ God is so called in reference to the first morn- 
ing of creation. The original Arabic word preserves 
the analogy of the idea. Like wnft and ^'>i^n, it signifies 
a cleaving J a cutting out, and denotes, says Al Bedawi, 
" the proceeding to light from the darkness of privation." 
— See Note in Sales^s Koran, Chap. 113. 

And Q-od called the light day, and the darkness He 
called night. No one supposes that this means an audible 
calling. The Fathers understood the matter as well as 
the best modem critic. It was not, says Gregory of 
Nyssa, an articulate sound, but an expression of the 
Divine will. In Scripture, to name is to distinguish. 
It denotes here a continuation of what is expressed in 
the first clause, or the original division therein indicated. 
The word ^ng, He called, is also used in the Bible to 
denote that transcendent act by which divine power is 
exerted in nature, or upon nature. " / called to them, 
(Isaiah, xlviii, 13,) they stood up together. "^^ He called 
aloud to the light, or the day, and it awoke from its 
latent state among the slumbermg elements of chaos. 
Both senses may be here united, — the calling into being, 
essentially, or the calling out phenomenally those charao- 
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teristics which are the ground of all denominational lan- 
goage, — which, in every tongue, enter into the radical 
conceptionB denoted bj the representatiye word, and may 
therefore be most appropriately called its naming. There 
is no difficulty in regarding these expressions, day, light, 
etc., as borrowed from their applications at a much later 
period, and carried back to denote the ineffable things 
they most resemble. It is, however, a better view, as we 
shall attempt to show, that we have here the primary idea 
of the word, in respect to its nature or quality, in dis- 
tinction from its quantity. A day is not so much that 
fixed duration which is afterwards determined by settled 
modes of measurement, as a periodical time, be it longer 
or shorter, marked by the oppo^te successions of light 
and darkness, or what may be supposed to be analogous 
to them. 

And there was an evening and there was a morning, 
— one doj/y or first day. This is the most simple and 
literal rendering of the Hebtew, and in the right view 
of it we think we have the key to the great biblical 
question, whether these are indefinite unmeasured peri- 
ods, or what we call natural days of twenty-four hours. 
In favor of the former opinion there has been drawn aa 
argument from the Hebrew use of the word ta^-^ (yom) 
for any period of time presentmg a completed course or 
unity of events irrespective of precise duration. There 
can be no doubt at all of such usage. It belongs to the 
Hebrew, as it does to most other languages. The word 
for day is much more frequently used in this manner, 
than year or montA. But this is by no means the 
strongest proof of the position. It makes it possible that 
the word may be so employed here. It makes it even 
7 
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hi^y probablcj when we take into view the pecoliar 
nature of the events recorded. Still there is another, 
and a better, and we think unanswerable, argument to 
be derived from the fact that in this stage of the creative 
process there were no regular phenomenal measures of 
time. We must interpret the writer in consistency widi 
himself, whether we suppose him inspired or not. The 
revelation is made to us through the conceptions of 
Moses, and although such conceptions are not binding on 
us as the absolute truth, yet they are the medium, or 
one stage in the medium, through which it is conveyed, 
and by whose aid, therefore, it must be exegetically 
studied. On either view, then, we must look for a har- 
mony of representation in the writer's own mind. He 
certainly could not have had in his thought a common 
day, m the sense of one measured by an earthly revolu- 
tion, or by the apparent circuit of the sun. Of the first, 
or the revolution of the earth, it is evident he had no 
conception ; and it was not until the fourth period, 
according to his own statement, that the great lumina- 
ries were either actually created, or optically lit up in 
the heavens to be signs or measures of seasons, and <2ay«, 
and years, — one to rule, or measure, the day, and the 
other the night. This unmeasured period, then, what- 
ever its length, could not have been a common or naturiU 
day, as we call it, unless arbitrarily divided without any 
reference to measuring celestial phenomena. Not only 
are there wanting the most important elements of the 
thought, as connected with such celestial phenomena, 
but what is left of the conception of a common day in its 
mere length, is of such a kind that it can hardly be pre- 
sented on the canvas of the ima^ng faculty. For 
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•nothing is more difficult to conceive of than simple 
detenmned duration in the absence of all the common 
measures by which it is determined. 

From this consideration alone we may say, with a 
good degree of confidence, that Moses had not in his 
mind, in his thought, in his conceptive faculty, any 
such image. He had just what he has given to us, the 
idea of a period commencing in darkness and ending in 
light, a bounded period, measured by chaos on the one 
hand and the birlh of a higher organization on the other, 
a period to which for these reasons there is given that 
name, yom, which is afterwards used of the cyclical 
solar succession of light and darkness. Sut of the durar 
tion of this day he has not UAi us, because there was no 
revealed conception of it present to his own mind ; for 
so we must judge, in the absence of all opposing proof. 
Here, then, -beyond all question, the easy and unforced 
interpretation is on the side of the indefinite periods. ^ 
We must say that we never saw an answer to it that did 
not appear far-fetched and unnatural. What, too, would 
seem to add strong confirmation, is the fact that in the 
be^ning of the next chapter, the whole time of crear 
tion, includmg all the periods in one completed round or 
course of eventi^ is, on this account, also called a day — 
In the day when the Lord made the heavens and the 
earth. Of this great day of days, it might also have 
been said, there was an evening and a morning. It 
began when darkness was upon the face of the waters ; 
it ended in the glorious morning of Paradise. Such a 
use oiyomj or day, in the Bible, may be shown in many 
other passages, but this is the more remarkable and the 
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more valaable from its direct connection irith the Mosaic 
account. 

There is another argument to which we cannot help 
attaching much weight. The Hebrew poets abound in 
allusions to the stupendous phenomena of creation. 
The grandeur of the narration breathes its spirit into 
their sublimest poetry ; and jet there is in no one of 
them the least reference to such diurnal periods of dura- 
tion equivalent to our ordinary sun-measured days of 
twenty-four hours. Now, if these are supposed to be 
ordinary days, while yet the sun's diurnal measurements 
do not commence until the fourth period, then is there a 
diflSculty which is patent upon the very face of the 
account. It forces itself upon our attention. The He- 
brew writers must have seen this difficulty as clearly as 
we see it. They must have been struck by the strange 
omission of all explanatory statements ; and yet in their 
case, the imagination is never driven to such expedients 
for making a night and morning, or alternate transitions 
of light and darkness, as have suggested themselves to 
modem defenders of the twenty-four hour theory. There 
is no allusion to any alternating hemispheres, whether 
made by a revolution of the earth or the heavens ; no 
conception of the darkness coming back and the light 
going out, or of any apparatus for that purpose, although 
some image of the kind would be, on such a supposition, 
indispensable to any pictorial representation the mind 
could make to itself of the facts narrated. It is obvious 
that they did not see the difficulty, or the necessity of 
any special exercise of divine power in relation to it. Had 
it been otherwise, such conceived expedients would have 
formed no unimportant part of the poetical imagery, 
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whether supposed to come from inward qr outward inspi- 
ration. The conclusion, then, is irresistible. If they 
saw and felt no such difficulty, they could not have held 
the view from which it inevitably arises. If they had 
had in their mmds the thought of the short days, and of 
an ante-solar apparatus for making such semi-diurnal 
successions of li^t and darkness as afterwards existed, 
it would seem impossible for them not to have occasionally 
dwelt upon it as one of tiie most marvellous features in ' 
the whole history. But nothing of the kind do we find 
in David, Solomon, Job, or any of the Prophets, although 
there were so many connections of thought that might 
have called it forth.* They expatiate, at times, upon 
everything else that is wonderful in tiie first chapter of 
Genesis — the birth of the light, the stretching out the 
firmament, the division of the waters from the waters, 
the separation o( the dry land from the former universal 
ocean, the bounding of the wild waves, the breattung 
mto man of the spirit of life. But instead of the most 

* One of tbe most distinct refbrenoes to the creation is to 
be found in Nehemiah, ix, 6. It was at that period in Jewish 
history and the Jewish literature, when the mention of the 
days in their natural or sokr sense would have been likely 
to come in, if it had been prominent in the writer's thoughts, 
or had had any place in his mind among the wondrous fEussts 
of then: old books. There can be but little doubt, too, of 
there being here a reference to the Mosaic account, as it is an 
epitome of Ood's mat manifestations connected with the Jew- 
ish history firom the beginning of the Hebrew records. And 
yet there is no mention of the days, as we now regard them. 
'< Thou, Ood, alone hast made the heavens, yea, the heaven 
of heavens and all their host, the earth and all which is 
upon it, the seas and all which is in them. Thou gavest 
life to them all, (or thou didst quicken them ail,) and the 
hosts of heaven worship thee. Thou art Jehovah, Gh)d, who 

7* 
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remote aUaedon to these marvelloiisly short days, such as 
would have had the most tempting charm for them had 
they possessed the Talmudic or Rabbinical spirit, there is 
eyidentlj a laboring, as in Job, and Proyerbs, viii, to set 
forth the immensely prolonged antiquities of the proceed* 
ing. May we not regard the fact, too, that they were 
kept from any such puerilities and vain ima^nations as 
a strikmg eyidence o{ their being truly inspired by that 
creatiye Spirit, who employed their poetical conceptions 
and emotions as the best medium through which His own 
great thoughts could find tiieir most vivid utterance to 
the human soul. 

If this first day, or period, then, was an indefinite, un- 
measured one, so were all the rest. If it was a jfom olam^ 
or day of eternity, to use the expression we find, Micah, 
V, 1, that is belon^ng to the ante-time, or ante-measured- 
time period — ^the same character must be possessed by all 
the other cyclical periods into which this great work was 
divided. This, we think, must be the feeling of every 

didst choose Abraham and bring him out fVom Ur of the 
Ohaldees." 

This omission has been strangely overlooked by oommen* 
tators, or, more strangely still, the oontraiy has been assumed 
without evidence. Says Dr. Turner, in his Commentary on 
Genesis, — *' It is evident that all subsequent sacred writers 
who take notice of the creation, as a work of six days, do, inva- 
riably, assume a literal sense of the word day." The declar- 
ation of so truly learned a man as Dr. Turner, and what is 
still hiriier merit, of so careful and truthful a commentator, 
certainly carries with it great weight, and that b the very 
reason why we specially cite it. But we may well ask him, 
Where are any such notices to be found in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tares ? The fourth commandment is but a repetition, and 
nowhere else is there any allusion to such days, or their lite- 
ral, that is, in the common sense, their short duration. 
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one who just lets the sublime narratiye, in all its ori^nal 
simplicity, make its natural impression on a mind unin- 
fluenced by geology, on the one hand, or any prepos- 
jessions of a different kind, on the other. 
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WORK OF THB FIBST DAT. 

THE WOBDS DAT, MORNXNG AND EVENZNG. 

Thk moBT cons rair.— What vas tbi roar moBTT— Tbi vibst Hoamira. 
iMSXFXNxnr uh or tbs wobd DAT-r^EacTEAOKDnt abt on trb tkst facb of 

IBS AOOOUMT.— ObJXCTZON OONSmXmKDu^MSNTION 07 KYXmKO AND MOBN- 
XNO.— ETTXOLOOtGAL ANALTBU.— TBI KOBAN.— ABOXniBNT VBOM TOX PSCU* 
LXAB SmJI or TBI XXPBX88I0N.— WHSN DID TBS FIBST HIOBT BBOIN f-~J>Vh 
WtaUVtm IN TBB WAY OF TBB TWXNTT-FOI^ BOUB MZABOBBMSNT.— TBB 
: FIBST SAY A XXT TO ALL TBB BBffT.~CBBATXON A BUOCBUION OF NATUBAL 
FBOCXSSXS COMMBNCBO BY SUPSBNAIVBAL AOTI. 

And there was an evening and Ihere was a morning^ 
one day. We must observe here that the night comes 
first, as m all the traditional mythology of the Greeks, 
Egyptians and Hindoos, that has evidently been derived 
from this old account. ^^From chaos," says Hesiod, 
'^ was bom black I^ght, and then firom IHgiht was bom 
^ther (or the light) and the Day." 

On ihis account Aratus calls her 

•A|xah Nug— 
primeval Night, as the mother of all things, and still 
representative of those hidden parts of the world that 
are near the southem pole of the mundus. So, also, the 
author of the Orphic Hymn — 

It would seem difficult to avoid here the obmus inter- 
pretation which is, as it were, forced upon us, and so 
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strongly favors the idea of indefinite periods. What was 
this evening but the darkness of the chaos over which the 
Spirit hovered, and what was this first morning, but the 
first beams of that separating light which broke in upon 
it, when God said. Let it be light and light was there. 
This was the evening and this was the morning — one 
day. Very much depends upon the mental or concep- 
tive position from which such a declaration is viewed, or 
upon our apprehension of the design for which it is made. 
Some would think it conclusive against all the unscrip- 
tural fancies, as they would style them, of those who 
hold to the mdefinite periods. This mention of the eve- 
ning and the morning, say they, settles the matter. It 
was meant to guard us against these very notions into 
which men would, perhaps, be led by the indefinite and 
unfixed sense of the word day ; and tiberefore its evening 
and morning are distinctly specified — thus putting it 
beyond all question that a common natural day waa 
intended, or just such a duration as we at present call 
by that name. But now let us take another look, and 
from a different stand-point. In so doing, the natural 
and the unnatural at once assume a difierent aspect. In 
the first place, if the mention of the morning and the eve- 
ning, or the calling attention to the fact that there was a 
monung and an evening to this remarkable period, was 
for the purpose of keepmg the mind firom any conceptions 
difierent from that of the common solar day, or the present 
day, as we may better call it, the question then arises, why 
should we not take in the whole of tiie thought, or syntagma 
of imaged appearances, that belongs to this later name as 
now employed I Why should we not think of a sun-rise, 
of a sun-set, of a noon, of a midnight ? But this we can- 
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not do. All such conceptions are expressly excluded 
by the account itself. And this furnishes a sufficient 
answer to the very common, and at first view, very plau- 
sible objection which we put in the words of a very late 
writer, as representative of the best that is generally 
said on the subject. " When Moses wrote the boot of 
Gknesis, the terms * day,' ' morning' and * evening,' con- 
veyed to the Israelites as distmct and positive an idea of 
a certain duration of time, tweniy-four houi*s, (or its 
equivalent he might have said,) as did the words ' man,' 
^ woman,' * earth,' or * sky,' of the things which they 
denote; hence, for the sacred historian to have used 
them in a different sense, as implying ages of time with- 
out the slightest intimation that he did so, would have 
been sheer deception." Now, of this, we say, in the 
first place, that the term day did not always convey to 
the Israelites a distinct and positive idea of a certain 
duration of time eqtdvalent to tweniy-four hours. In 
Scriptural passages, too numerous for citation, it is ap- 
plied to an indefinite moral, political, or physical period 
far exceeding that duration. There is the day of the 
Lord, the day of justice or of mercy, the day of particu- 
lar nations, the day of Israel, the day of Jezreel, the day 
of salvation, the day of Jerusalem, the day in which the 
Lord created the heavens and the earth, mentioned in 
Genesis, ii, 2, or the day of days, which the succeeding 
context clearly shows was meant to mclude all the periods, 
whether long or short. 

Sut not to dwell on this, which has occupied our 
attention before, and which must be so familiar to every 
reader of the Bible, we proceed to take up the objection 
in its own siyle, and to turn upon it its own battery. Let 
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US introduce a slight changey wluch, whilst it does not 
alter in the least its argumentative force, sets in a strik- 
ing light its utter insufficiency. It will then read after 
this manner — '' When Moses wrote the book of Genesis, 
the terms ' day/ * morning,' and *^vening,' conveyed to 
the Israelites as distinct and positive an idea of the 
regular phenomenal rmng and netting of the sun^ as did 
the words man, woman, earth,.etc., of the thing? which 
they denote; hence for the sacred historian to have 
used them in a sense which excluded these essential 
accompaniments of the later idea would have been sheer 
deception." The conclusion in the one case is just as 
good as in the other. Sut nothing can be more certun 
than that, according to the account, there could have 
been no visible sun, no visible sun-rise, or visible sun-set, 
or sun-made morning or evening, or optical meridian, or 
optical solar phenomenon of any kind, on that remarka* 
ble day. ^^ Not the slightest intimation that he did so 
use ihem.^^ Such is the language of the common objec- 
tion, and it seems, at first view, to present a strong and 
plausible front But is it true ? In the non-creation 
of the -phenomenal sun until the fourth period, and the 
express declaration that it is then, for the first, appointed 
to be a measurer of days and years, is there not the 
'^ slightest intimation," is there not an all-sufficient inti« 
mation to the reader, in the very outset, that there is 
something very strange, very unusual, very much out of 
the ordinary modes of conception in this first period, — 
something which, although it migiht have had laws of its 
own, was very anomalous when compared with subsequent 
solar days, and was only called by this name because 
agreebg with them in those general cyclical or periodical 
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resemblauoes of succession and yicissitade which are just 
as much independent of a particular duration as they are 
of^ihoBe regular optical phenomena that we find it noir 
so difficult to dissociate from the sun-measured idea. 
Had the -writer given us, in the outset, a splendid de- 
scription of the heavenly bodies, — as probably would 
have been the case in an uninspired account, — had he 
brou^t the sun, and moon, and stars, in the foreground 
of the picture, instead of a solitary chaotic eartii, or 
waste of waters enveloped in a dense darkness, the ob- 
jection might have been well taken. Had he used the 
word day, under such circumstances it might have been 
said with some truth, that there was no intimation to the 
contrary of its being a common, or, in other words, 
a solar day. Such an account too would have been very 
conristent in its own narrow ezactoess. It would have 
excluded all hermeneutical obscurities arising from the 
difficulty of presenting in human language primary facts 
through the necessary medium of human conceptions. 
It might have been very perspicuous, very easily seen 
throuffh^ very intelligible. But then it would lack, not 
only the mysterious grandeur of the Bible, but that 
higher consistency, that truthiul accordance which all 
discovery, whether exegetical or scientific, is slowly yet 
surely unfolding in the old Scriptural cosmology. 

^As implying ages of ixme^^ says the^ objection. 
Now this is a gratuitous assumption. It might be true 
as alleged against the geologist; but our argument, 
which 18 wholly biblical, does not at all need to employ 
it, or to answer it. AU that is contended for is that the 
Bible narration, easily and naturally interpreted, is not 
only silent about duration, but shuts out the idea of any 
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particular extent, be it longer or shorter. Not that the 
day had no certain duration, but that this is not of the 
essence of the conception. In this respect the writer 
himself may have had some particular view of his own, 
by which, however, we are not at all bound. His read- 
ers, too, in different ages, and in different circumstances 
of knowledge, may have had very varying conceptions as 
to extent, yet all agreeing in that essence which belongs 
to the absolute verity of the account. It may have been 
a very long time, or a very short time ; or a very long 
time by one standard of measurement, and a very short 
time by another. All that we say is, that the account 
does not tell us how long the day was ; while it gives us 
sufficient intimation that we must not attempt to confine 
the conception by limits that could only be assigned to 
it through the phenomena of subsequent measured time. 
We think we have answered the objection derived 
from the mention of the evening and the morning. As 
these, whatever they were, must be independent of an 
actual sunrrising and sun-setting, or a solar day in its 
most essential phenomena, so, a fortiori, do they leave 
us unbound by the conception of a solar day in respect 
to the less important element, or rather the accident we 
might say, of a certain duration. But may not the 
mention have been made for a reason the very opposite 
of that which the objection supposes. Let us take a 
look at it from this side. Why is it said, " there was an 
evemng, and there was a morning*^ f To keep us, we may 
answer, from regarding duration, or a certain duration 
as the main, or even any essential element of the idea. 
It was not this that made it a day, or justified the name, 
but the fact of its having two marked and ccmtrasted 
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seasons to which the names evenmg and morning could 
be^ given, (especially is this said etjmolo^callj of the 
Hebrew words,) with as much propriety as to those that 
were made by the settmg and rising of the sun. This 
was the evening, and this the mormng — one day. A» 
though the writer had said, it was this that made that 
day, — and had brou^t in the expression to guard 
against any misconception that might come from connect* 
ing it with any subsequent measures of time, after 
measured time began. 

These views are strengthened by an etymolo^cal 
examination of the terms employed. Day and night, or 
the Hebrew tsai'^ and nV-iV are general terms, and may 
be taken of the times occupied by certain phenomena, as 
well as of the phenomena themselves. The words 
evening and morning (n-ny and ngk) are confined mainly 
to the latter use." They denote, not duration of any 
extent,* so much as the optical or physical appearances 
by which they are marked, or in which they commence 
and tenmnate. It is rational, therefore, to lay a stress 
on their phenomenal or etymological significations which 
might not be justified in other cases ; especially when 
we bear in mind that they are explanatory of this word 
yom. They are used to show why it is called a day,-*- 
because divided by two contrasted states that could be 
characterized by no words so well as by those which are 
afterwards used to denote the corresponding parts of 
that lesser and more distinctiy marked cycle, the common 
solar day. What makes them the more appropriate for 
this purpose is the £a^t, that when etymoIogicaHy exam- 
ined, they present that same primary conception to be 
found in the general words ""^a and ^""latn, and which 
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tinderlies onr view of almost every great development in 
the physical world. It is called a day, because there 
was an ereb (a"??) and a hoker Q^vS) — that is a ming- 
ling^ a blending^ a confusion of elements, such as is pre- 
Tiously called ^^ri (choshek) or the darkness that was 
upon flie face of the deep, and this followed by a sepa- 
rating, a cleaving, a parting of elements, issuing in 
the first light, whether regarded optically, or in reference 
to its pictorial effect in marking the outlines and divisions 
of tlungs ; or with still more primary reference to that 
first action which constitutes the very potentiality of 
light, and makes it the great representative of the corre- 
sponding development in each of the creative periods. 

And all this, we say, is confirmed by the etymological 
analysis of these remarkable words, — an analysis pre- 
senting no afterthought of science and plulosophy, but 
the first fresh conceptions which the earliest midd would 
entertain of the primary ongoings and outgoings of 
nature. The word ereb (a??) which is undoubtedly the 
mother of the Greek ^fs.^off, comes evidently from s'^? to 
mingle^ hence applied to the evening^ the blending of the 
light, or that absence of the light whether conceived of 
•as ^ covering, a shadow, or an absolute privation, in 
which all things are phenomenally mingled in one dark, 
undistinguished, undivided mass. The thought is to be 
traced in the derivations. From this root comes the 
name for the raven, (or the dark bird,) still preserving 
in our own tongue the two main radical consonants, also 
the name for the desert, (araba or arava,) presenting the 
same negative image consisting in the absence of all 
distinction of parts and features. The radical concer- 
tion appears still more strongly in some of tbe cognates ; 
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as in t|"33f, Isaiah, v, 80, from whence the noun tf^'yp a 
dense dovd, and that sublime word ^iR";? employed in 
some of the most impressive descriptions of the Bible for 
the thick darkness^ and evidently allied in its root to the 
Greek o^(pv9} denoting the very blackness of darkness. 
Our Saxon evening like the Greek and Latin hesper^ has 
not so strong a sense, yet still preserves the saime pri- 
mary thought; and the same may be said of the German 
abende. It is the evening ^ the blending^ the assimilating 
period ; just as blind or blend denotes the obliterating of 
all distinction, a reducmg of all things to the same dark 
undefinable condition. Directly opposed to this, pheno- 
menally, is the word "igi (boker). The primary sense 
of the verb, still existing in the Arabic, and clearly to 
be seen in its derivatives, is the same with that of the 
kindred word J^g*, namely, to cleave^ to divide, to sepa- 
rate, and thus to distinguish both optically and mentally. 
It is the same image that is used in the Arabic of the 
passage we have already cited from the Koran, (p. 72,) 
where God is called the Lord of the day-dawning, the 
day-cleaving^ the day parting, or the day-breakingj as 
we most familiarly and graphically express it in our own 
tongue. Hence the optical and intellectual sense of the 
piel conjugation, to look keenly, to discrifninate, to ana- 
lyze. The same primary idea is found in the closely 
allied root "is* denoting to /?ar^, to cleave, to break fortJi, 
and hence giving rise to that very common noun signify- 
ing the/r8^ bom, the first fruits, the first going forOi 
of anything in the physical world, whether vegetable or 
animal. 

Thus ereh and boker are etymologically opposed, not 
merely as two different t'mes, not merely as light and 
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darkness even, but as presenting those antithetical ideas 
of blending and 8q>arationj into which expressions for the 
phenomena of light and darkness are ultimately, and, 
perhaps, in all languages, capable of bemg resolved. 
Ordinarily it would not be proper to insist so much on 
primary etymological senses, and run the risk, by so 
doing, of carrying an obsolete conception into some sub- 
sequent well understood meaning of a term. But in 
cases like this, where everything depends upon getting 
the right conceptive stand pomt, and where, too, the mat- 
ters treated of are so entirely out of the ordinary track, 
it becomes the part of sober hermeneutics to make use of 
all elements that enter, in any manner, into the radical 
ideas of the words. 

The force of these remarks would be more strongly 
felt, had we been accustomed in our translation to some 
other words, built, indeed, on the very same idea, yet 
presenting more of the phenomenal conception, or in 
which it had become less obsolete in subsequent usage. 
Had it been written for us in our Bibles, and thus 
{)ecome familiar to us from our infancy, " there was a 
blending and a parting^ there was tf darkness and a day 
breaks a dusk and a dauming^ a covering and a de-^elop- 
meat — all of which have a similar etymological meaning, 
— there would have been less thought of the fixed time of 
u common solar day ; and tiie mind would more easily 
and naturally have received the notion of indefinite 
periods, as not only meeting the hermeneutical exigen- 
cies, bulras being in harmony with what would be deeply 
felt to be the ruling spmt of the passage. Take ano- 
ther kindred set i>f expressions. There was a gloow^ 
and there was a gleam, or gleaming. No two words 
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would have aiiswered better than these, not only as 
denoting the most direct contrast, but as both springing 
out of one root which may be regarded as presenting the 
synthesis of the two ideas, or the beginning of that motion 
in nature, on one side of which lies the inrolving dark- 
ness, and on the other the erolving light — on the 
one side the dense covering, and on the other the first 
glimpse of development. 

There is a peculiarity, too, in the style, or order of the 
expression, on which it may be worth our while to dwell. 
There was an evening, and there was a morning. It 
may strike others very differently, but in our own mind 
we must confess to a strong impression of intended inde« 
finiteness, arising, as it seems to us, from the very 
strangeness of the language. The expressions are very 
peculiar; in fact, sui generis. The morning and the 
evening of a common solar day would not have been thus 
8et forth. It is never thus set forth in any other part 
of the Old Testament. The emphasis and order of the 
language seem to have respect to the query that might 
be supposed to arise most naturally in the reader's mind, 
— How could this strange sunless day have any analogy 
with the other periods now called by that name ? Neither 
the question nor the answer would have been suggested 
had there been no doubt of its being the common diurnal 
time. But they have a sublime propriety when used in 
connection with the other idea. And then the asserting 
substantive verbs are so formally repeated — "rt€r« 
iviis an evening, and there was a morning" — as 
though it were intended to make succession of events, 
independent of any particular duration, the essential and 
prominent thought. There had been pictured to us the 
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chaos ; there is then presented the going forth of the 
brooding, vivifying spirit upon the dark waters of the 
abyss ; this is followed by its first-bom, the Light ; and 
then, to prevent all misconception, we have what follows, 
as though the writer would answer the silent query — 
'' This was the evening, and thi% was the morning," or 
'^ ihuB there was an evening, and thus there was a 
morning — one day." 

The expression "thm ca^'*, day one, is generally explain- 
ed as equivalent to first day, on the ground of a Hebrew 
idiom which sometimes employs the first cardinal number 
for an ordinal. And yet there would seem to be some- 
thing peculiar about it, which such explanation does not 
fully meet. In the case of the other days, the common 
ordinals are employed ; and, corresponding to them, we 
should have had, in this place, v^vn instead of "t^N, had 
it not been intended to convey the idea of something 
anomalous in the first period, as an intimation, perhaps, 
that such character belonged to them all. In regard 
to this thought, there is a very suggestive passage, 
Zachariah, xiv, 6, 7. '< And it shall come to pass in 
that day that the light shall not be clear nor dark." It 
is not necessary for the present argument to dwell on 
the many interpretations that have been given of this 
verse. But the one that follows, besides being very 
remarkable in itself, strikingly suggests the passage 
before us in Genesis — '* And it shall be one day, which 
shall be known to the Lord, not day nor night, but it 
shall come to pass that in the evening time there shall 
be light." Various views have been taken of this strange 
language. The words, not day nor night, have been 
well supposed to denote a period which shall not be 
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marked by these vicissitudes as they are now made by 
the sun. The expression, " in the evening there shall 
be light/* calls also to mind the great first day of creation 
in which the evening was the forerunner of the dawn. 
But the main resemblance is in the words th« ta*!**, 
which are precisely the same, and in a similar connec- 
tion, in Zachariah and Genesis. In the Prophecy it 
most evidently denotes a peculiar day, a day differing 
much from common days ; and wo are strongly inclined 
to the same interpretation here, instead of the usual one 
which would take the cardinal number simply as an ordi- 
nal. Some of the Fathers were struck by this language 
in Genesis, and were led, on account of it, to regard the 
iirst day as somehow including all the rest, — being, in 
fact, the day of day% mentioned in the begmning of the 
second chapter, or the "day in which God made the 
heavens and the earth." Their interpretation is of little 
value philologically, for they were poor Hebraists ; but 
it is of importance to show how much these early com^ 
mentators were led to regard these days as anomalous, 
end how little they were inclined to be limited by any 
narrow twenty-four hour hypothesis. 

In connection with this it is important also to bear in 
mind the interpretation of Josephus (Antiq. Book I. Gh. 
1,)— "And this was the first day ; but Moses called it 
(me day J the cause of which I am able to give even now, 
but shall put off its exposition until another time." The 
promised explanation is nowhere else furnished to us ; but 
this is sufficient to show that he regarded the account as 
anomalous. There must have been something in the 
style, something on the face of the narration which led 
him to this ; since in this case, as well as in that of the 
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Fathers, there^were no questions of science to aflfect his 
mind. The ordinal interpretation of the first numeral, 
which is required in certain examples, must h&ve been 
known to him as an accurate Hebraist ; but he evidentlj 
does not regard it as sufficient to satisfy that feeling of 
mjsteriousness that comes to the mind from the whole 
air and aspect of this wondrous pictorial representation 
of ineffable facts. 

We do not wish to cheat ourselves, or bewilder our 
readers, with mere etymological distinctions; but the 
primary images, as we have given them, are certainly in 
the roots of the Hebrew words for evening and morning. 
These words do doubtless come to be used afterward 
without much reference to the first conceptions. Such 
is the case with all pictorial language. But, then, these 
conceptive images must once have been fresh in the 
mind; they must, at some date, have been vivid elements 
in human speech ; or we cannot account for their origin, 
or the remarkable tenacity with which they still hold 
their place in almost all known languages. If there 
ever was a case in which the writer would have them in 
his own thought, or would desire that they might be in 
the thought of the reader, this certainly would have its 
claim to be regarded as one of the kind. The nature of 
the moiiung and the evenmg give character to the day, 
instead of being themselves determined by a previously 
assumed hypothesis of its being a common day, or hav- 
ing a certain duration. But why, then, use the word 
day at all ? On this question we hope to satisfy our 
readers in another part of the argument, when we come 
to speak of the solar day itself as brought out in the 
work of the fourth period. 
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To proceed, however, with the examination in its pre- 
sent order, — the preceding, or primeval night, when 
darkness was upon the face of the abyss, has certainly 
every appearance of indefiniteness. The whole aspect, 
too, of the account seems designed to fix that impres- 
sion on the mind. It was a starless, moonless night, 
unmarked in its commencement, and unmeasured by any 
periods or cycles known to modem science, or now pre- 
sented in any phenomena of the natural world. There 
were no hours, no minutes, no divisions that could be 
connected with any terrestrial or cosmical standard. 
There were no "watches of that night," unless it be 
such as the Psalmist speaks of, in which a millenium of 
our current solar years may have been no more than the 
seemingly fleeting moment that just precedes the dawn. 
Such was this unmeasured night, and the morning spoken 
of was its termination. That morning, be it remem- 
bered, was not the be^nning but the close of the first 
day, or, at all events, the commencement of its latter 
period. And so it was in each successive creative day 
until the end of the sixth, and the commencement of the 
seventh, when God rested from his * work of creation^^ 
and the great hebdomad, or fullness of days^ winds up 
in that blessed *work of providence' which He hath 
worked and worketh hitherto in the present Sabbath of 
the world. 

And here is the place for the examination of a ques- 
tion which has been for some time pressing upon us, and 
must have suggested itself to the mind of almost every 
reader. What was the commencement of this first dayf 
Most evidently the night constitutes the earlier portion, 
because mentioned first in the order of succession. But 
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when did this night begin ? From what point are its 
hours, its watches, its midnight, its ante^meridian and 
post-meridian divisions to be reckoned ? On the hypo* 
thesis of the common solar day, or its equivalent in durar 
tion, this beginning must have been just twelve hours 
before the light which constitutes the morning. But 
now three questions force themselves upon the mind, — 
Was there light before this twelve hours ? or was there 
darkness ? or was there nothing at all ? If we say the 
first, then must there have been a preceding day ; if the 
second, then the night did not then be^, or we have a 
commencement entirely arbitrary, assigned to a moment 
differing in no respect, either essential or phenomenal, 
from those that precede or follow it. If we ^ve the 
third answer, it seems inconsistent with both the letter 
and spirit of the second verse — And darkness was (n;i;) 
or had been upon the face of the waters — implying the 
previous existence of that on which the darkness then 
rested, and had been resting, at the moment when this 
first night bepns. If we shrink from the absurdity of 
a mere arbitrary commencement thus estimated from a 
date with nothing to distinguish it from what comes 
immediately before or after, there is no way to avoid it 
except by adopting the indefinite view, which is pressed 
by none of these narrow diflBculties, or else by boldly 
taking the ground that the very matter, or dynamical 
entity, of the earth and the heavens came into existence 
just twelve hours, neither more nor less, before the shin- 
ing of the light which made the first morning of our 
world. It may be said that this nice computation of 
twelve hours, or of a duration exactly equivalent to 
twelve hours, seems like trifling with the gi'eatness of the 
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subject, and the sublime language of the account. The 
writer feels it, and admits it. But then, does not all 
this incongruity, and apparent belittlmg of the Mosaic 
idea, come directly from the attempt to confine our con^ 
ceptions within the narrow limits of ike twenty-four hour 
theory ? It is wholly at war, we say, with the natural feel- 
ing that arises in the mind on reading this super^humanly 
grand description of the origin of our world — And the 
earth was without form and void, and darkness was rest-* 
ing upon the face of the deep, and the spirit of Chod was 
brooding upon the waters. Who shall think of an exact 
twelve hours here, unless compelled by words or language 
utterly incapable of any other hiterpretation. But there 
is no such limiting language in the passage, and the sub- 
sequent terms that might seem to suggest our modem 
measurements must be controlled by those first impres- 
sions that are made upon the soul in the introductoiy 
statements of this wondrous narrative. Instead of limit- 
ation of any kind, we cannot keep out of our thoughts 
the conceptions of vastness every way, vastness in the 
trine aspect of the idea, vastness of space m the image 
of the illimitable waters, vastness of degree in the con- 
ceived grandeur of the work, and along with these will 
come in the conception of vastness of duration. It is 
essential to the harmony of the idea. It is that third 
element of dimension without which God's work appears 
but as a phantom of width and altitude, instead of the 
full complement of being that the divinely given law of 
our thinking demands. It is thus that the opening pic- 
ture ^ves character to all the rest. The feeling of the 
vast, the indefinite, the unmeasured, once received into 
the soul is carried naturally through all the other periods. 
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It is in these first verses we should look for the key 
which is to guide us in the interpretation of all the rest. 
The day and the night, the evening and the morning, 
instead of bemg limited by the later and necessarily 
inadequate conceptions, are to be taken from the larger 
and grander scale furnished to our survey from this 
primitive stand-point. Under such a guidance, the reader 
who will carefully study the whole account cannot fail to 
see that each transition is from a lower or less perfect to 
a higher and more perfect state. Each is marked by 
the introducfion of some new thing, or by some separa- 
tion or dividing of a higher and higher element of being 
from the old chaos ; and this, in such a way, that each 
former or preparatory state is the night to the cycle, the 
evening or comparatively chaotic ereb to the higher con- 
dition which next dawns upon the world. Nor is this 
merely poetical. The conceptions, as we have shown, 
are inherent in the primary images of the words, more 
deeply grounded in them, and in this sense older than 
the subordmate idea of some exactiy measured duration. 

Each new element, too, or new division^ though grad- 
ual in its after working, has a sudden and preternatural 
beginning, like the first glance of the light out of chaos, 
or over chaos, and therefore most appropriately called a 
viominffj a boker^ ("Up) a Beparatingy z, parting ^ a look- 
ing forth. It is a saUm^ or Uap^ in nature, when God's 
disturbing voice is heard calling forth some new thing, 
and lo, it awakes from the long sleep of natural causa- 
tion ; " it stands up" as the prophet most sublimely 
paints it, and with the same allusion, as we may think, 
to the primary images of the words — ''/ call to themj 
they st4md up." That voice was uttered in each of the 
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creative processes, and will be uttered agam when the 
declaration shall go forth, ^^ Lo, I make all things new." 
The same voice which said, " Let &ere be light, and 
there was light," is repeated in each of these supemar 
tural mornings, and there is the same instant obedience, 
the same beginning of something in nature which was 
not in nature before, — accompanied, perhaps, by most 
sudden and wonderful changes, and then followed again 
bj a long rest, sleep, or night, as we may call it, of nature'a 
tardy growth. 

This is the conclusion to wUch geology is fast comings 
Although it is intended to make our argument purely 
exegetical, unwarped hy anything that science has dis- 
covered, or may yet discover, still would we acknowledge 
the essential aid which in this respect geology is render- 
ing to these most important ideas (^ revelation. Infidel 
as her spirit often is, she is driven more and more to 
acknowledge, as the only theory that will solve pheno- 
mena, and, therefore, as the only one that can be truly 
csdled inductive^ the mixture of the natural and the 
supernatural, in the production of our earth. As surely 
as there is written on the rocks the long working of reg- 
ular uninterrupted laws or methods, in which each step 
or stage seems to come out of what went before and to- 
have given birth to what comes after, (for this is the only 
consistent meaning we can attach to the word naturally 
80 surely is there found there another record as strongly, 
and we may even say more unmistakeably engraved. 
From a higher world than ,tbe natural, there nrast have 
been from time to time a sudden flashing in of the extra- 
ordinary J of the supernatural, of a new morning after 
the long night of nature, or, in orther words, the Divine 
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power introducing, or bringing outy if any prefer the 
term, a new element, a new force, a new law, a new 
idea, call it what jou will, accompanied with new methods 
or laws for its subsequent growth or development, and 
then leaving it to their undisturbed operation. 

The two extreme views alike fail in explaining the 
appearances. We find insuperable difficulties, whether 
we suppose an uninterrupted nature, on the one hand, or 
a succession of supernatural acts following each other 
in direct and almost simultaneous succession, on the 
other. Science and Scripture do certainly present a 
remarkable agreement in the order of these great creative 
actSj or these great anomalous developments. Setting 
aside the question of duration, the harmony in other 
aspects is so striking that we might well suspect a forced 
accommodation if the exceeding antiquity of the record 
had not been placed beyond all cavil. Whilst thus 
strangely agreeing, however, m the wonderful steps 
through which creation rose from chaos to a state of life 
and order, they are both alike silent in respect to the 
actual or comparative length of the intervening chasms 
of duration. They do not tell us either how long they 
were, as measured by our solar cycles, or how short they 
may have been in comparison with some longer seons 
or ages of the universe. The Scripture calls them days. 
The two contrasted times, in each, of supernatural action 
and natural repose, it most graphically represents as an 
evening and a morning. The Hebrew, or still older 
Syriac, had no other words so well adapted to this pur- 
pose, whether we regard the essential idea or the etymo- 
logical metaphor. But certmly they could have been 
no common days, no common ni^ts, no common mom- 
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ings. This, we think, must appear from the whole spirit 
and aspect of the strange accomit. They were God's 
days, his tzihs^ "^^ or dies etemitatis. They were the 
morning and evening intervals of His creative periods, as 
much beyond our diurnal cycles as His ways are above 
our ways and His thoughts above our thoughts, — above 
them in all the trine aspects of greatness, — as measure- 
less in their duration as in their space and power. 

It is a proper place to remark here, in passing, that 
such use of day rather than year, or month, or century, 
to denote indefinite time, or an age, is a peculiarity of 
many, perhaps, we might say, of most languages. Every 
scholar must be familiar with it in the Latin. Dies is 
for tempiis. Thus livy — Dies tempusque lenit tram. 
It is employed in a still wider sense, yet preserving the 
same old cyclical idea, for the present life, the present 
world, the present state of being, as one of the ^^ days of 
eternity," as an olam of the great olam. Hence the 
phrase, venire in diem, to be bom, or come into the 
world. As another example from the Hebrew, we need 
only cite the sublime passage in which the Prophet em- 
ploys this same radical conception in his attempt to set 
forth the absolute eternity of Jehovah. «in •'5« tsa^i^w. 
" Before me there was no God, and after me there shall 
be no other. Before tJie day, I am HH.^^ That is, 
before time existed — ig <^fX/s — ab initio — as it is ren- 
dered by the Alexandrian translator, and in the commen- 
taries of Jerome. 

But to return to our creative divisions. There is first 
the parting of the light ; next the division of the lighter 
fluids or atmosphere ; next the elimination of the solid 
from the fluid ; next the morning of vegetable life ; then 
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the arrangements for the regular divisions of time by the 
celestial luminaries ; then the birth of the lower forms 
of reptile life which the waters are made to bring forth ; 
then the dawn of the higher animate existence, terminat- 
ing in the rational or human, and immediately following 
this, the Sabbath eve, whose long expected morning, 
although it may have begun to dawn, has not yet arisen 
in its full splendour upon our world. 
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WORK OF THE 8EC0in> DAT. 
THB FIRMAMENT. 

CSSATIO?! OF TUB WnMAJmn.^SC UUI T lF lU OBJSCnON.— lONOKAHOI OV MOMS. 

Thx fact. — Thc cozrcsPTiON or thx pact.— Phxnojunal lanovaqx — 8ci- 

KJ t l ' IFtt! XJUfOUAOX.— CHAKOBI DT ASTEONOmCAX. UlNGUAOB. — ^IN OPTIOAL 
ASTD CIBiaCAX. LANOVAOB. — SuPBBIOBmr OB THB BiBLB LANOUAOB.— NbTBB 
BBC0MB8 OBSOLBTB.— ThB OBJBCTION I.IBS AM WKLL TO MAJVT OTHIB PABTS 
OP TRB SCBZPTUBB.— EXAMPLBl PBOM NsW TBBTAMBlfT.— LaNOVAOB OF PBO- 
PHBCY.—TlKfrWOBOt OP PBQPHBCT.^ANALOOOUS LANOUAOB IN BBSPBCT TO 
THB HUat&K BODT.— iLLUSTRATIOir PBOM PSALM CXXXTX.— THX HbBBEW WOBB 
FOB FIBKAICBIVT.— ThB PRTSXCAX. PBOCBM IT BBPBBtEim.— COMPABtfOlf 
WITH ICXEZITIPIO LANOUAOB.— ThB LATTBB ALIO PHXNOMBNAL. 

We have in the next verses T?hat has seemed to many 
the great difficulty, the ahnost insuperable stumbling block 
of this Mosaic account. 

^' And God said, Let there be a firmament between 
the waters, and let it divide the waters. And Qod 
made the firmament ; and he divided between the waters 
which were above the firmament, and the waters which 
were beneath the firmament, and it was so. And God 
called the firmament heavens ; and there was an evening 
and there was a morning — second day." Genesis, i, 
«, 7, 8. 

We anticipate the anxious enquiry that has pressed, 
and is yet pressing, on many minds bewildered by fiilse 
Inblical views and the false claims of modem science. 
How is this to stand with the present state of know- 
ledge ? Here, they would say, we have most palpably 
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presented the old erroneous conception of a material 
sky, or solid firmament, with a reservoir of water above 
separated from the waters below. It is the same image 
we have in Job, xxxvii, 18, of the heavens being spread 
out as a ^^ molten looking-glass," or in Isaiah, xl, 22, 
where the Prophet compares them to a pitched tent. 
It is, says the objector, the child's conception of the 
phenomena ; it might do for the childhood of the world, 
but it will not do for men of science, or a scientific age. 
Now, we may say, in the language of Job to one of 
his vaunting comforters, — '^ Who knoweth not all this ?" 
The amount of it is, that the language presents appear- 
ances, and not the interior truths or facts, whatever they 
may be. Certain facts in the process and order of crea- 
tion are to be narrated, and these facts are named, in 
the only way they could^be named, from the phenomena 
they outwardly present ; and these phenomena, again, 
are named in the use of the articulate language, whether 
direct or metaphorical, which custom, or accident, or 
knowledge, or imagination, or any other cause, had 
attached to them. ^< Who knoweth not all this ?" we, 
too, may say it to the objector who parades his littie science 
ag^nst the Scriptures. P.erhaps we may also venture 
the opimon that Moses knew it too ; that is, he may have 
known that his words were phenomenal. He may have 
used the language of his day very much as we use it, 
or as we use our own, without feeling himself called 
upon to enter a caveat against mistakes of its concep- 
tional meaning. Or he may have been partially ignor- 
ant, knowing less than we do about the matter and more 
tiian the primitive men, from whom came down the lan- 
guage he was compelled to employ. Or he may have 
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been wholly ignorant, and known no difference between 
the absolute fact or truth he was made the medium of 
setting forth, and the phenomenal conception by which 
it was represented in his own mind, or the mind of his 
age. The principle is still the same, whether there be a 
wide difibrence between the fa/st and the conception of 
the fact, or a less difference ; for difference there will 
be even to the highest science ; and it cannot be a mat- 
ter of degree. 

The/a(jf; which God's wisdom deemed it necessary to 
reveal to mankind, was this, — that in the period after 
the first division or separation of the light, or fire, the 
next supernatural or creative step in the series, was tiie 
evolving, from the yet semi-chaotic world, of what we 
now call the atmosphere, but which Moses describes by 
language less scientifically correct, although, in &ct, no 
more phenomenal than that which we are still compelled 
to use. The chronological order of the fact was the 
great truth, and to the knowledge of this no science ever 
has attained, or would have attained, without revelation. 
The event itself was the origination and completion of 
that apparatus of physical law, or that physical state of 
things, be it scientifically whatever it may — for we 
do not yet know in all respects what it is — by which 
were produced the combmed appearances of the clouds, 
the rain, the blue heavens, together with other ovAwwrA 
revealing phenomena connected with, and representative 
of, such interior causality. The beginning of tiiis was 
the second supernatural act m the series of creations, or 
divuions. No working or development of any previoudy 
organized nature would ever have produced it. Without 
this new creative energy, the earth would never have 
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gone beyond the first day's progress. It would never 
have had an atmosphere, or clouds, or rain, or arched 
firmament ; but must have continued, in these respects, 
in that same state in which astronomy makes it probable 
that some bodies in the solar and stellar systems may 
yet remain. That this then took place, or began to take 
place, and that it was the divinely caused change of the 
second creative period, is the fact revealed. Moses 
describes it, not only in the only way he could describe 
it, but in the only way in which he and others of his age 
could conceive it. This fact was represented to his mind 
very much as it is still represented to our minds, with all 
our boasted science, namely, by the very appearances or 
phenomena through which he sets it forth. When we 
let go these phenomena, or dismiss them from our 
thoughts, and talk of rarefactions and condensations, 
and reflections and refractions, and specific gravities, we 
have scientific formidas, and scientific symbols, but hardly 
any conceptions whatever. The more scientific our stat^ 
ments, the more abstract and the more conceptionless are 
they, until in this respect the language becomes almost 
as unpictorial, as unimaginative, as that of the math- 
ematician, or of the analytical astronomer who regards 
the heavens only as furnishing convenient diagrams for 
his calculus of functions and forces, or abstract dynami- 
cal entities. Now, in the Mosaic account the phenome- 
nal is every where, and everything. It is addressed 
directly to the senses, or to the intellect through the 
senses. It sets forth the origin, not of what is in itself^ 
but of what we see, and as we see it, — cA ^Xeiro>fva, 
Td. (pamiusm, (Hebrews, xi, 8,) — "the things that arc 
.«»«en," or " the things that do appear j^^ as representa- 
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tive, ''wv vooufi^vwv, of the powers that are understood or 
believed to exist back of them, and which will still exist 
back of them, however much our phenomenal language 
may be changed or improved by the progress of science. 
Thus, when we say, the blue sky, — one of the results of 
an atmosphere, and without which in the present state 
of things the heavens above us would be as dark as 
Erebus, — when we talk of the vault of heaven spread 
out like a molten mirror, or 

** Like an ocean hung on high," — 

when we fancy the clouds sailmg in it like vessels filled 
with fluid, and the waters above as appearing to descend 
out of a reservoir from which the waters below seem 
parted by these phenomenal heavens, we have the ima- 
ges or pictures presented to the mmd by tiie articulate 
Hebrew words employed. But it should be remembered 
that in this — as in fact in almost all other use of lan- 
guage, even the most common language — there is a 
second stage in the process. The articulate or written 
words present the phenomena ; but the phenomena, too, 
are a language ; and they present, or rather re-present 
to those who understand (however partially or obscurely 
ihey may understand them, and whether by faith or sci- 
ence,) the otherwise ineffable fact or facts that stand 
behind, far behmd, it may be, infinitely behind, these 
primal appearances, these first universally known letters 
in the alphabet of God's speech to man. We say other- 
wise ineffable, for it cannot be too often repeated that 
science, after all, can herself make the revelation in no 
other way. She only, as she advances, substitutes other 
and more interior phenomena in place of the outward, 
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the earlier, the simpler, the more viyid, which she casts 
away with so much scorn. 

Still the ultimate fact or power is ineffable^ and to a 
higher science in some most remote j/om olam^ or latter 
" day of eternity," the language of our books may actually 
appear as childlike, as erroneous, as that of Moses and 
Job does to a savan of the 19th century. We may even 
say more erroneous ; for the language of science when 
it fails, or has become obsolete, exhibits always the 
appearance of childish folly and pretense, whereas that 
drawn from primal and umversal phenomena never loses 
its early bloom and manliness. Who can help feeling 
how much more truthful, as well as more dignified, is the 
language of Moses than would have been the cycles and 
epicycles, and other technics of the exploded Ptolemaic 
science ? Ages hence, too, how much more truthful 
may it be felt to be, than our gravides, our centripetal 
and centrifugal forces, our nebular condensations, or any 
of those once lauded terms which a future astronomy or 
meteorology may lay away among the rubbish of almost 
forgotten centuries. 

Science has indeed enlarged our field of thought, and 
for this we will be thankful to God and to scientific men. 
But what is it, after all, that she has ^ven us, or can 
give us, but a knowlege of phenomena — of appearances f 
AVhat are her boasted laws, but generalizations of such 
phenomena ever resolving themselves into some one 
great fact, that seems to be an original energy, whilst 
evermore the application of a stronger lens to our 
analytical telescope resolves such seeming primal force 
into an appearance^ a manifestation of something still 
more remote, which, in this way, and in this way alone, 
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reveals its presence to our senses. Thus the coarse of 
human science has ever been the substitution of one set 
of conceptions for another. Firmaments have given 
place to concentric spheres, spheres to empyreans, empy- 
reans to cycles and epicycles, epicycles to vortices, 
vortices to gravities and fluids ever demanding for the 
theoretic ima^ation other fluids as the only conditions 
on which their action could be made conceivable. 

And this process is still going on. In the primitive 
times the sun appeared^ and was underatoodj perhaps, 
to revolve round the earth. Very, early— we know not 
how early — came the oriental theory which was after- 
wards held by Pythagoras. This, like the modem Coper- 
nican, put the sun in the centre, although it did not main- 
tain itself against the more common hypothesis that 
claimed to be grounded on observation and induction. 
Later astronomy, however, reversed the decimon. It 
placed the sun agiun in the centre ; and now it was thought 
we had at last reached a fixed fact in the universe. But 
alas for the doctrine that would maintain that '^ anything 
stands" and that all things are not eternally moving, a 
science still more modem is displacing this once inmiovable 
centre for some other and immensely more remote pivot 
of revolution. There is no end to this, — no end m theory 
— and the present scientific view of some great millenial or 
millio-millenial period will only stand because the short- 
ness of human observation, even continued during the 
age of the race, can get no visible data for anything 
beyond it. 

Thus, also, in regard to the phenomena of light. The 
earliest Hebrew conception was that of hornSj or simple 
radiations diverging from a point, such as the Prophet 
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Habakkuk speaks of (iii, 4) — '^ His brightness was as 
the light ; he had homs (t=a'»57g, Greek, xigara or wfawoi,) 
conung out of his hands, and there was the hiding of his 
power."* Science has long been in search of this hidden 
power. The old phenomenal xi;ara, or diverging pencils, 
gave way to the effluxes, or diaphanous fluids of the 
Greek physics; they came back again in the optical 
radii of the Newtonians, to be agam superseded by what 
is in substance the old Aristotelian hypothecs returning 
in the undulatmg or wave theory. 

There has been a similar process in the department 
of pneumatology. Common air was at first supposed to 
be the most subtile of all material substances, — if mate- 
rial substance it was — and was, therefore, taken as the 
best representative of spirit or immateriality. It fur- 
nished that conception — not the idea or notion, which is a 
very different thing — but that c<mcep1ion of soul or spirit 
which is to be found in the roots of aknost every language. 
Next came the nther, the quintessence, or fifth element. 
In more modem times, electricity and magnetism are 
the great words of ignorance as well as of science ; and 
these, in turn, are yielding to that unknown fluid in which 
it is supposed will be found the elemental unity of all 
force. By a like process the old element, fire, became 
transmuted into phlo^ton, and phlo^ton into the modem 
caloric. But. we are still no nearer the remote primal 
fact or facts, although a vast amount of useful knowledge 

* We have the verb. Exodus, xxxiv, 29, xxx, 85, where 
it is Bud, " The face of Moses iAoim" — most strangely ren- 
dered cwrmHtum (homed) by the Yulgate. The same sense 
is given bv Aqnila. The trae rendering in Habakkuk, iii, 
8, should have Deen, " He had rays or flashes firom his 
hands." Henoe the Greek xf^uvoi. 

10 
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has been obtained in the process. Each of these con^ 
ceptions may embrace phenomena not conceived before, 
and thus each may seem comparatively interior; but 
they are all yet upon the outside, and we may say, 
equally upon the outside, in respect to the great truth or 
truths they represent. They are aU phenomenal, or 
conceptional. They are all alike the outward signs of 
the things unseen (rA voou>fiva) — of hidden powers or 
truths which we may receive by reason and by revela- 
tion, but which eye cannot see, nor any sense percetvcj 
neither can it enter into the imagUiation, or ima^g 
foculty, of man ever to conceive. 

If, then, absolute correctness of representation is aimed 
at, a revelation of God's creative acts could no more 
endorse one scientific theory than another. What would 
now have been the credit of the Scriptures, had they 
been written in the style of the Aristotelian or Ptolemaic 
science, which in its day, perhaps, was thought to be the 
ne plus ultra of astronomical truth ? — a system so &r 
complete that if it did not contain all the fie^^ts, it waa 
supposed, at least, to furnish the best language, and the 
best method, through which they could be represented. 
And yet this grand old Book of God still stands, and wiB 
continue to stand, though science and philosophy are 
ever chan^g their countenances and passing away. It 
is one of the few thmgs in our world that never becomes 
obsolete. It speaks the language of all ages, and is 
ad^yted to all climes. Ever clear and ever young, it 
has the same power for the later as for the early mind ; 
it is as much the religious vernacular of the occidental 
as of the oriental races. Instead, then, of being its 
defect, it is its great, its divine wisjiom, that it commits 
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itself to no scientific system or scientific language, whilst 
yet it brings before the mind those primal facts which 
no science can ever reach, and for this purpose uses 
those first vivid conceptions which no changes in science 
and no obsoleteness in language can ever wholly impair. 
The wonder is that such objections should have been 
so pertinaciously made against one or two pads of the 
Bible, when they may be taken almost everywhere ; or 
that good men, and learned men, should condemn as un- 
natural a mode of interpretation in Genesis which they 
employ with so much ease, and without any conscious- 
ness of its being forced, in so many other passages of the 
Scriptures. This kind of phenomenal language (we 
use the term here in distinction from the poetical or con- 
fessedly figurative) pervades every part of the Bible. 
We can hardly read a chapter without meeting with it. 
^ Our Father in the Seavena.^* The latter word is the 
antithesis of earth ; and so we all understand it, although 
tiiere may have been originally accompanying this plural 
form of expression the conception of a heaven above the 
visible heavens, and which was the peculiar abode of 
God. So, also, we are told, John, zvii, 1, ^^ Jesus lifted 
up his eyes to Heaven and said ;" again, Luke, ix, 16, 
'^ He took the bread and looked vp to Heaven^ and 
brake and blessed." This is not only the language of 
wardsy but of action^ of sacred action, too, which can in 
no sense be regarded as an accommodation to vulgar pre- 
judices. It came from the same conception, and that 
conception still continues, and will continue, although 
we understand by MQi of Scripture (Psalm cxxxix, 9, 10, 
Jeremiah, xxiii, 24) as well as by the deductions of 
reason, that Qod is everywhere. But tiiis had become 
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the language and attitude of prayer, and what pious soul 
would part with its touching vividness for all that science 
had ever taught, or philosophy dreamed, in opposition Uy 
the literal image it conveyed. Thus fireely and ration- 
ally do we deal with other pads of the Bible ; but when 
we come to Genesis, all is reversed. The day shall 
have its exact twenty-four hours of the same length as 
those that are measured by our modem clocks; the 
morning and the evening shall be the same that are now 
made by our rising and settmg suns ; the heavens shall 
mean all that astronomy would include within the term, 
and all the stars and stellar systems they contidn shall 
have their creation cotemporaneous with our earth, and 
all finished within the period of one literal week ; or, if 
we cannot bring ourselves to admit a literal firmament, 
some Hutchinsonian theory must be brought in as much 
at war with the simplicity and dignity of tiie Bible, as it 
is in the face of all fair science. 

What is still more strange — it will in general be 
found that those who take the most capricious freedom 
m extending the prophetic symbols of the future, are the 
most narrow in their interpretations of this mysterious 
record of the equally mysterious past. The ** evening 
and the morning" of Daniel's vision* are very readily 

* It does not appear in our translation of Daniel, viii, 14, 
that the words there rendered " days" are exactly the phrase 
in Genesis — " a morning and an evening." So, also, in the 
same chapter, v, 26, the whole prediction is called '' the 
vision of the morning and the evemng." We do not pretend 
to interpret the passage ; but is it extravagant to suppose, 
that in both cases the same strange language is used for the 
same purpose, — namely, to take from the reader's mind the 
idea of ordinary days, and suggest the thought of some unu- 
sual and higher cycles ? 
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interpreted, as having a vasilj extended or aeomaii sense. 
There, and in the Revelations, there is no difficulty m 
taking days for years, and years for ages, if need be ; 
whilst m Geneffls the same interpreters will hear to no- 
thing but the ordinary clock measured times, — and that, 
too, notwithstanding that in the former cases the warrant 
for the wider meaning is &r less clear than that which 
may be fairly drawn firom the whole sjnrit and aspect of 
this mysterious history .of the ante-Adamic periods. 
Rapid and brief as is the account, the spirit of vastness, 
as we may soberly call it, breathes in every part ; and 
jet prophecy is rolled out to millenia, whilst in opposir 
tion to all analogy, creation, with its stupendous changes 
and grand series of developments, is shut up to a time 
less than that required for the germination of a plant, or 
the growth of the foetus in tiie womb. 

And here, althou^ it may seem somewhat out of 
place in our direct argument, we may be permitted to 
dwell on the somewhat analogous language of the Scrip- 
ture in relation to the growth of the human foetus. 

If it be objected to the comparison, that creation is a 
confessedly supernatural act, while generation is a natu- 
ral process, we can only answer that in Scripture the 
same formative language is applied to the origin of the 
world as to the origin and growth of the body. Thus, 
in Jeremiah, i, 4, " Before I formed ihee in the womb.^* 
The word *^ti> here employed, has more of tiie idea of 
fikbrication, or direct workmanship, than either hb; or R73, 
as in Psalm xciv, 9, \y. "laj^N " He that farmed the eye, 
shall he not see ?" It is the same word used, Genesis, 
ii, 19,—" And the Lord Qod farmed man (-i?»5) from the 
dust of the earth." So, also, " He who farmed the 

10* 
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mountams, and created the wind/' Amos, iv, 13. <<He 
who is the former of all," Jeremiah, x, 16, «in "San na'^. 
God not only created our generic humanity in the begin- 
ning, but also originates the individual life, and in certain 
respects regulates and fashions the individual growth. 
Perhaps, if we knew all about it, we might say that in 
this subordinate ^<ftSj growth^ nature, yivstft^y generatwn, 
nn^^n — all which words present radically the same con- 
ception — there is also a mixture of the natural and 
supernatural, analogous to that which took place in the 
mundane work. There are the day% or periods of 
quickening J and then, supervening on them, a season or 
seasons of repose, in which physical law, the physical 
law both of the material and the sentient nature, 
carries on the processes thus begun, or thus renewed. 
As the foetus grows in this hidden world, which the 
Psahnist compares to the '^ lowest parts of the earth," 
there is doubtless a most important part performed by 
nature. She is its nursing mother, her powers are its 
aliment, her laws its silent fashioners. And yet, if we 
would avoid the grossest materialism, we must conclude 
that there are some things, even in this seemingly 
natural process, which nature never could have done, 
— something to which all her chemistry, and all her laws 
of physical life, could never have given the beginning of 
existence. '' For thou hast possessed my reins. Thou 
didst overshadow* me in my mother's womb. I will praise 

*Thou didst overshadow, Hebrew, ossein. The word here 
is very remarkable. The Hebrew strikingly corresponds to 
the Greek word used (Luke, i, 85) in the announcement of 
the immaculate conception—^ ^jva^ig T>)/i(f«'o'j i*\(ixiMt$% (foi. 
It signifies to overshadow, or to cover like an overshadow- 
ing ; Luther renders it — Du warest iiber mir im Mutterleibe. 
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Thee, Lord, for I am fearfully and wonderfully made ; 
marvellous are thy works, and that my soul knoweth 
right well. My bone was not hid frbm thee, — that 

The LXX translate it — 'AvrsXa^ou jxou ^x yatfrjo^ M^t^e fwu ; 
in which it has been followed by the Syriac and the Vulgate. 
The true idea, however, of the Hebrew is easily obtained from 
its applications in other places. It is used directly for cover- 
ing with a shadow, Job, xl, 22. It is the common word 
to express the overshadowing of the cherubim when they 
spread their wings over the mercy seat. It sug^sts here, as 
well as in Luke, i, 35, the Hovering or Overshadowing Spirit 
that brooded over the dark chaotic waters in the foetal incep- 
tion of our world. Oertainly it is something more than mere 
fancy that traces this remarkable image in all these passa^ 
where there is thus spoken of the on^^DStion of a new life, 
whether in nature, or out of nature, or through nature, or by 
a direct addition of something to which the previous nature 
never could have given birtl^ 

With all reverence would we tread upon this most sacred 
ground, and yet without profanity may it be suggested, that 
the immaculate conception has some resemblance, or analogy, 
to the human generation. The one was all divine ; the other 
is partially so. One is the begmning of a new humanity mys- 
teriously connected with the old ; the other is the repeated 
quickening of the old manhood, requiring in every case the 
supernatural interposition of the FaUier of Spirits, at least, as 
regards the rational and moral life. As rar as any danger 
of materialism is concerned, we might safely hold with Tertul-. 
lian, and partiaUy with Augustine, the doctrine of spiritual 
traduction; but we think the force of certain expressions in the 
Scriptures is against it. It may be maintained, too, that the 
corresponding terms, when used of the new spiritual birth, 
are not mere illustrative similes, but present the truest concep- 
tion of the absolute fact. " Behold, in iniquity was I formed, 
and in sin did my mother conceive me.'' Nature's work was 
spiritually marred and ruined ; but it is God who creates the 
clean heart, and renovates the quickened spirit. We may 
not understand, or be able to explain all these terms, but we 
are safe in callmg it a new, an added lifsp in distinction from 
a mere regulative process, whether moral or physical, regarded 
as going on in the old nature. 
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from which I was made and curiously wrought in the 
lowest part of the earth*. Mj substance yet unwroughtf 
did thine eyes behold, and in thy book were they all 
written, even the dat/s% (the periods) m which itiey were 
formed, when as yet Hiere was none of them," Psalms, 
crzxiz, 13, etc. May we not soberly think that in this 
wonderful passage there is a parallel presented between 
the embryo and the terrestrial creation; and that in the 
oyershadowmg divinity, the unwrought substance, the 
curiously divided or embroidered work, and the book- 
recorded dojfs of the one, we have allusions to Hie hover- 
ing or brooding Spirit, the watery chaos, the varied arch* 
itectonal divisions, and the grand periods of the other ? 

But it is time to return to our regular interpretation. 
With the remarks that have been made, we do not hesi- 
tate to admit, to the fullest extent, the strictly phenomenal 
nature of the language employed in this account of the 
work of the second period, or the scientific error, be it 

*ThiB is taken by some in the same manner as the expre»> 
don, ra xaTdrs^a fii^ r% y^, Ephesians, iv, 9, for "this 
lower world/' in distinction from the heavens ; but the mmile 

S'ven by the other rendering suits best the whole spirit of 
e 



t Hebrew, "ndj). From the use of the verb, 2 Elings, ii, 
8, and the related noun tsan^^Vf , Ezekiel, zxvii, 4, we might 
oonolude that the beat sense for this was involucrum. By the 
Babbins it is used for titoM. LXX render it dxar^^a^TWy 
almost identical in meaning with the term dLxaracrxeuaifrov, 
applied to the earth, Genesis, i, 12. Vulgate — imper/ectum 
meum, my unwrought, Symmachos — dlfA^o^^urov, my un» 
formed, or formUsi, or chaotic subitance. 

{Hebrew, ^w taw. Luther — Vhd waren aSe Taye 
mtf dein Bueh geichriiben. Vulgate — Diii formabanHur. 
BosenmiiUer — ifon uno momenio, eed proyre$$u iemporu — 
de die in diem — ex informe moh. 
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more or less, contained in it. And God said, t'^ft'^ **^) — 
yiyvidiiru ^rsgiuiui — fiat firmamentum — sitexpamum, — 
"let there be a firmament," etc. The Hebrew word 
primarily denotes something expanded^ or beaten autj like 
a metallic plate, (Exodus, xzzix, 8, Nmnbers, zvii, 4.) 
Such is the literal sense of the root from which it comes, 
and such, too, is the suggested sense of the Greek ^re^ufta 
and the laAia firmamentum. They denote solidily, but 
this belongs only to the phenomenal conception such as is 
also presented in the iv^vQ frokx^oCKxu and ou^avw (fi6ri^iuj 
of H(»ner. We would, however, have no right to infer 
fipom this that Moses believed in a vaulted solidity, 
although such an admission would not in the least aflfect 
our argument. This language, like all the rest, is phe- 
nomenal. It presents the AppesLnmoa, aj^d Moses uses 
the appearance as the name or representative of ^e fact. 
With him the fact and the appearance may or may not 
have been one and the same ; but we are not bound by 
his individual conception, nor is the essential truth of 
Scripture committed to it. To express the same pheno- 
mena, Luther admirably uses the German Feste; but, 
perhaps, the best of all would be the Latin eoDpamum; 
aa the conception of solidity early becomes obsolete in the 
Hebrew applications, whilst this remuns as the universal 
idea. Fn)m the same appearance came afterwards the 
conception of the concentric spheres, or imaged firmar 
ments carried farther off as crystalline separations 
between the phmetary and empyrean heavens, — " those 
flaming walls of the world," as Lucretius most poetically 
expresses it, 
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ever bounding Hie sense, but throwing themselves open 
to reason and Sadth, or the 

Tividi tIi udmi 

seeking to penetrate into the ^^ things that do not appear." 
These spheres, however, it should be remembered, en- 
tered for some time even into scientific language, and 
however much they may have been banished from the 
text-book, they stiU maint^n their place as firmly as 
ever in all our pictorial imaginings of the celestial system. 
Here, too, it should be observed, is a modified use of 
tiie word heaven, somewhat changed from thfe univer- 
sality of its application in the first verse. In the lan- 
guage of science, we might say it is the atmospherical, 
in distinction from the astrcmomical heavens. In the 
^aswi* iioiu!ap<k^«i>^ iMm^ver, the one is not yet parted 
fiom the other. There is fhe same sensible limit to 
both. It is tiie vinble firmament, or what we call tiie 
sky, — whether this be the same with the Greek ^xia, (or 
shade,) so called from its blue color, or the Saxon seiine, 
German schdn, Danish skion, ilie shining ^ the dear^ the 
beawttful. 

But why might not all this have been said m the mo- 
dem and more correct language? Why might it not 
have been said — some one may reply — as the author 
has said it in his description or explanation of the fact 
set forth. Certainly D^ty could have made it as plain 
as the commentator has done, or attempted to do. We 
answer — He has done so — He has made it far m(»re 
clear, infinitely more clear. Had he employed our lan- 
guage, it might have^ answered for the nineteenth cesh 
tury, although very imperfectiy even for that; but it 
would have been unmtelligible to the ages that have 
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preceded us, just as it will be quaint, and obsolete, and 
childish, perhaps, in ages to come. Diyine Wisdom has 
adopted a better method. It has employed words and 
images which never can become obsolete. It has marked 
the &ct, and the order of the fiict m the sequences of 
creation, bj phenomena which no one can mistake, and 
which speak a language the same for all seeing eyes, for 
all conceiving mmds, for all states of philosophy, and all 
ages of the world. 

But whilst the explanatory and scientific style the 
author has adopted is not so clear, it no more escapes 
the charge of being phenomenal. We talk of atmo* 
tpheresy and clouds, and refractions, and reflections of 
light that produce the appearance which Moses called 
the expanse oir firmament. But what is an atmo^here t 
It is (irfi.ou ^(parj^, a sphere or ball of vapor. That is our 
word, but it is no less phenomenal than fiarmamentwm^ 
Y'Vif tf«f g'eofAo, expaiMwmj Feste. There is, m reality, no 
such sphere or ball of vapor. It is not limited by a 
defined surface like the ocean. It is only an i^pearance. 
It is our mode of picturing or conceiving it. It may 
seem a little more scientific than the most ancient view, 
but all that we can say is, that our conception imper* 
fectly represents a fact or a power, or a system of facts 
and powers in nature, and so did the Hebrew. The 
same will hold true of our more common terms. The 
word cloud we would call literal language, with nothing 
metaphorical about it ; but go to the old Saxon, and we 
find a root related to the Latm cludo claudo, Greek 
xKsiS, to shut, enclose, as well as to the derivative chth 
— all presenting the same image, and the old image, of 
something that shuts tn, holdsj or contains, like a bag. 
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We recognize it in Job, xxvi, 8, — He bindeih the waters 
in his cloudy cmd the cloud is not rent under them. So 
also, Proverbs, xxx, 4, — Who bindeth up the waters as 
in a garment. We talk, too, of the reflection, or bending 
backf and of the refiraction, or breaking^ of light. So, too, 
of the various intermediate phenomena, through which is 
produced the great phenomenon of Hie the visible vaulted 
sky. We construct our scientific representative terms 
out of these more interior appearances which science has 
given to the conception, instead of deriving them at once 
from that which is outward and ultimate to them all. 
Such is our scientific language ; and yet further science 
is ever showing, not only its phenomenal character, but 
its utter deficiency when we would make its conceptions 
identical with, instead of representative of, the ts^i or 
fiiots. Truly, had God waited until science and philoso- 
phy had perfected their lexicon, Bis sublime revelation 
'of the order of the world's genesis, would never have 
been ^ven to mankind. For it is, in truth, this order j 
this succession of facts, and not the philosophy of it, 
which is the thing made known, and which science never 
would have discovered. 
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WORE OF THE THIRD DAY. 

THE DlVISIOy OF LAND AND WATER. 

Dobs ms enur nt cbzatxon alwati aocovpany tbb ▼ou>?— Tm kxpbm- 
sraiv "jjummm thb whox.x hbatin."— Ths dbawino ow of no ▼▲■»>•.— 

brTKBnXTATZON OF THI HXBBSW TXBB.— Tbs AFPXABINe OF THI LAMBl— 

Tbm cuutxts xmsbot nr tbb xabth.— Ths uphxatxng of ran uam.^ 
BiBTB OF ms MomiTAzirs,— Psalm xo and cnr.— Dbtino of tbs x.AifX)i— 
l^an HTPOTHxsn.— Tn sumat atukal vHrnouGHovr.— T&a natuhal all 
nr TBS 8PACS OF TwsMTT-rouB Bouxs.— Ths natuhal wxtb an nmSFIHXTB 
vsBXon.— Was tbsbs a subpsnizon of tbs fsofbsiiss of babxb and 

VLUIIM ? 

The third period is one on which we are not required to 
dwell at any great length. The terms employed to set 
forth the division of the land and water, present points of 
much philolo^cal mterest, and demand a careful examin- 
ation. But the work of the second part of this creatiye 
day, or the first growth of vegetable life, would be con- 
ndered to most advantage in connection with the fifth 
period, along with the production of the animal natures. 
As Hie light first comes out of chaos, then the atmo- 
sphei:e, or the separation of tiie fluid from the fluid, that is, 
the aeriform firom the liquid, so have we next the separa- 
tion between the liquid and the solid. It is, however, not 
so much the essential as the phenomenal division that is 
here set forth. " And Chd saidj Let the waters which 
are under the heaven be gathered together to one place, 
and let the dry land appear." It is a proper occasion 
here to say something fieurther on the language with which 

11 
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each division commences. We haye already presented 
the view which some of the earliest Fathers maintained 
respecting this Word of the Lord, as the divine energy 
going forth, the X070; ^p^o^ixlg, manifesting itself in the 
separation and distinction of what before was blended 
and indefinite. Hence, it is appropnately called a 
naming J a distinguishmg. To the same view we trace 
certain expressions in other parts of the Bible. As in 
Psalm cxlviii, 15, — ^*^He Bent forth his ward — JSw word 
runneth very swiftly.^* Psalm xxxvi, 6, — " By the word 
of the Lord were the heavens made, and all their hosts 
by the spirit of his mouth." Here, as in some other 
passages, we have the word and the spirit conjoined* 
And this suggests the thought, whether the language of 
the second verse, ^' the Spirit of God moved upon the 
face of the waierSj^ should not be repeated, or regarded 
as repeated, in the second and third, as well as in the 
first going forth of the creative Word. And so through- 
out ; the commencement of each division, or of the mom* 
ing of each division, is marked by the same supernatural 
Presence^ as well as the same supernatural Word; as 
though we had read, ^'And again the Buah Elohim 
hovered, or brooded, over the earth, and God said, Let 
the waters he gathered and the dry land appear. ^^ The 
' new energy comes ; the power of obedience is simulta* 
neous with the command ; the Word and the Spirit go 
together ; the work be^ns ; nature is then entrusted with 
it, and the history of the change is afterwards briefly 
expressed by the common formula id^^i?:: — ^^And it 
was so,^* As though God conunended nature for her 
diligence and obedience. The language that follows 
strongly suggests the idea of a superintending Lord 
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looking forth and approving of the work of a faithful 
servant — ^^And Q-od satv that it was good,^^ 

^'And Gkyd said, Let the waters under the whole 
heaven be gathered together, and let the dry land 
appear-" The expression, ^^ under the whole h/eaven^^ is 
evidently used to denote universality, in universo terra- 
rum orhe; as in Job, zxxvii, 8, zli, 8. Compare, espe- 
cially. Job, xxviii, 24, — " He looketh under the whole 
heaven," "Let the waters be gathered together," — 
tsa-i^oh ijij:— LXX, 2uvax^*^w ^-o W«^— Vulgate, Conr 
gregentur aquae. The most common sense of m^ is to 
hope J to wait patiently; but this comes from the rarer 
yet still distinct primary significance, to draw out^ stretch 
out; precisely as the Greek verb, l[sy6iMu, where the 
primary and secondary senses are related m a sinuliar 
manner, "ic^ the waters be drawn o^." This would 
give us the true image, and would correspond well to the 
sense of the noun mjna. as in Exodus, vii, 19, Leviticus, 
zi, 86, where it is used of a reservoir of waters, m dis- 
tinction from a spring or a river, and Isaiah, xxii, 11, 
where the same word with a slight vowel change, is 
applied to a public reservoir made for the use of a city, 
and to which the waters firom the neighboring streams 
are drawn. The force of the passage would also be well 
pven by the old Syraic sense of the root, to oWdlc, to 
remain permanently — "Let the waters abide in one 
place," instead of being diffused, as heretofore, and wan- 
dering like a shoreless ocean under the whole heaven. 
In either view, the use of these old primary senses is 
proof of the antiquity of the language of the account. 

"-Anrf let the dry land appear." In other parts of 
the Bible, where there is a reference to the creation and 
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the Mosaic account is evidenUy kept in view^ Ae moun* 
tsuns and vallejs, the hills and plains, form promment 
parts of the picture ; as in Proverbs, yiii, 25, where their 
settlement or foundation is placed among the earliest 
antiquities of the earth, — ^^ Before the mountains were 
sunk, (or settled on their bases) before the hills was I 
bom." ^ So, also, Psahns, xc, 2, — ^^ Before the moun- 
tains were born" (or generated.) Compare Psalms, 
ciy, 5, and similar expressions. Job, xxxviii, 6. But 
here there is no reference to such formation, unless it is 
contained in this brief language. We have the strongest 
reasons for believing that it is so contained, and that the 
peculiarity of expression in this case gave rise to the 
fuller mention in the passages quoted. It is implied in 
the verb h^*;^, which, although of the ^phal, or passive 
form, has a reflex active meaning, like the Greek c^oilvstrAai, 
or aya(paive(fAou, to appear y to show itself ^ to come into sight. 
As m that beautiful passage m Homer, where the island 
Phaeacia is described by tins word as looming, or rising 
up to the vision of the shipwrecked Ulysses. 

'OxTwxai^exaTTj '£4>ANH offia tfxiofvra. 

Odyw. T. 879, x. 99L 

*^0n the eighteenth day tiiere rose in right the 
shadowy mountidns." How strongly, too, does it call to 
nund the language of Ovid, Metam. Lib. I, S43. 

Jam mare lihu habet : plenoa capit alTQui amnes ; 
Fhimioa aubsidant : coUea exire ▼msNTUB ; 
SuTgit humus : crescunfe loca decrescentlbuB undls. 

^< Now the sea has a shore ; the floods subside ; the hills 
appear out of the waters (or seem to mount out of the 
waters) ; the ground rises ; the (earthy) spaces grow as 
the waters decrease.'' According to this understanding 
of the words, the real action would be expressed by the 
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tetter verb, and the latter clause of the verse. What 
at first seems a poetical representation, is found, when 
closely looked at, to be in accordance with the most pro- 
bable view of the real facts in the case. The real ener- 
^zing power was in the earth, upheaving in some places, 
and settling down in others. The drawing off the 
waters was the efiFect. In tiiis way they are gathered 
together into one immense place, instead of being (Miised 
over all the earth, or under the whole heaven. And 
now the dry land appears. Compare Job, xxxviii, 8, 
^ 11, where the picture of confining, and setting bounds 
to, the waters corresponds in a striking manner to this 
conception. 

This is the way in which "the mountains were borUj^* 
to use the very language that Moses himself employs in 
the old 90th Psalm. They were generated in the deep 
abyss; they were "curiously fashioned in the lower 
parts of the earth ;" like the foetal embryo they grew 
beneath the dark waters, ever swelling and expanding 
until the period was consummated, and tbe natal mom 
bad come, when they burst from the enclosing womb and 
rose to their birth among the things " that are seen" or 
"do appear." The conception remains in the later 
Hebrew writings, — ^^ I went down to the bottoms of the 
mountains ; earth with its bars was round about me," 
Jonah, ii, 7. The Vulgate has for the rare Hebrew 
word in this place, " extrema m^mtxwm;^^ the Syriae ren- 
ders it tlie " depths of the mountains." These towering 
eminences are imaged as having ther roots deep down 

*The ezeffefflfl of the Hebrew word here employed is ftilly 
given in anotiier place. 

ir 
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in the sea, and as thus yet resiang in the lap of their 
ancient mother. 

The strongest confirmation of our exegetical view is to 
be derived from Psalms, civ, 6, — ^^ With the deep thou 
didst cover it as with a garment ; over the mountains 
(that is where the mountains now are seen) stood the 
waters; at thy rebuke they fled, at the voice of thy 
thunder they started." And then follows this remark-' 
able language — we make the English an exact imitation 
of the Hebrew and the Hebrew construction — ^'^ Go up 
the mountains, go down the valleys unto the place thou 
haflt established for them." These verses have been 
referred to the flood, but agamst such a supposition there 
are very strong reasons. In the first place, the older 
^commentators, and some of the best among the modem, 
have regarded them as descriptive of creation, and espc 
cially of the work of this third day. Another argument 
is that the preceding verses refer to the creation beyond 
all doubt; and in the third place, if we would understand 
it of the flood, there is a diflSculty arising out of the very 
xjonstruction of the Hebrew words. Our translation 
mskoB waters the subject of the verbs, but to do so with-* 
out any preposition following would present a conatrue* 
tion unexampled in the Hebrew language ; whereas the 
other sense flows directiy and in the easiest manner &om 
the words as they stand, ep'^'tn iVr, ^'The mountains 
go upy the valine go down J' With this correspond the 
ancient Versions. The Syrian; stands precisely like the 
Hebrew; the Vulgate renders it — Aecendunt monteSj 
descendant campi. Luther gives it to us most graphi- 
cally — Die Berge gehen hoch hervor, und die Breiten 
seteen sich herunter. 
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The whole aspect of these passages, taken in conneo- 
tion with the brief account in Genesis, gives strongly the 
^ impression iliat the place for the gathering and abiding 
of the waters was made by this upheaving action in the 
earth, the very action, if we say nothing now of duration, 
to which the geologist ascribes the growth and form of 
islands and continents. 

"And let the dry land appear." The word wdi:, it 
is true, is often used of land, as solid land in distinction 
from water, like the Greek f*jf ov ; but the whole connec- 
tion of the thought goes to bring out the pnmary sense 
and make it a prominent feature in the pctured process. 
This primary sense of the word always implies an actual 
drying from a previous state of humidity — eocarvit-^ 
aridus foetus est Thus, m Job, xiv, 2, — ^^ The waters 
£Bdl, the rivers are dried up." It brings vividly befcnre 
the mmd the image of wet, marshy land, such as would 
be left on the first emergmg from the ocean, and which 
goes through a process of drying and hardening, the 
duration of which, whether longer or shorter, is to be 
inferred from the nature of the action, unless there is 
something in the account which positively forbids the 
application of such a rule of judging. But here is a 
series of events whose continuance, if not their beginning^ 
has every appearance of a natureU process, that is, a pro^ 
cess in which one event is linked with and comes out of 
another. The language would seem intended to convey 
that idea. Although presented in the briefest terms, 
the great facts follow each other in just that regular 
order which would be the result of present established 
laws. The first energy, indeed, is supernatural ; but as 
soon as the before quiescent earth begins to hear the 
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new creative voice, it feels Hie upheaving force; the 
mountains swell ; the plains unk down ; the waters are 
displaced. They flow into the subsiding re^on; the 
land, with all its divisions of hill and valley, begins to 
appear ; evaporation commences ; a drying and solidify- 
mg process goes on, and is carried through its neces* 
sary stages and degrees until fully completed, and the 
new state of the earth is fully brought out. The result 
is, that what was before a wild waste of shoreless waters, 
is now a world of continents, seas and islands, with its 
dry land prepared for the abode of life, and clothed with 
a luxuriant vegetation. The great steps are supplied by 
the account and its necessary implications; something 
which has the appearance of causation is revealed ; can 
we resist the feeling that the numerous intermediate 
lesser links which are required to complete the idea of 
such causation are not also implied ? 

To give the idea more clearly, we may indulge in 
three suppositions, one of which alone can be true. 

1st. The whole .work took place instantaneously in 
some moment of the day allotted to it. Or, 

2d. It was a process — a process of cause and effect, 
and therefore entitied to be called natural, (although 
having a supernatural beginning,) yet such that with all 
its antecedents and consequents, its great changes, and 
its lesser intermediate links, it all took place within the 
time of twenty-four hours, or of a portion of twenty-four 
hours ; since a part, and it may have been, much the 
largest part of ihis creative day was occupied with the 
production of vegetable existences from the earth after 
it had become dry. Or, 
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Sdly. It was a natural process supematurallj com- 
menced, and yet, as a natural process, occupymg such 
duration as all the sequences of cause and effect therein 
implied would naturally suggest to the mind, and which 
would be demanded for their harmonious succession and 
co-ordmation on the supposition that the leadiiig proper- 
ties of matter, of earth, and fluids, their gravities, their 
resistances, their laws of cohesion, of pressure, of motion, 
were about the same with, or in any way analogous to 
what they are now, — tiiat is, as they appear to the 
common mind jud^g from common experience,- and 
according to the impression that would be naturally made 
by what seems, on the face of it, to be the common lan- 
guage of causation. 

In respect to the first of these suppositions, it may be 
said that there is in it no a priori mcredibleness. Gbd 
might have made things so, had he seen fit, and, for all 
that we can know, such instantaneous action without 
media would have been worthy of him. To our concep- 
tion, it might have seemed more sublune than any other 
mode. In a moment, from a boundless waste of waters, 
there is a transition such as might haye come from going 
through all these changes and all these apparent grades 
of causation. In a moment, the shoreless abyss might 
have been converted into an earth with its continentB and 
islands, all dry without having gone through any drying 
process, all finished, all with their permanent form, all 
clothed instantaneously with an immensely varied and 
luxuriant vegetation. This might have been; but the 
objection comes from the very face of the account. The 
language forbids this first supposition. There is evi- 
dently conveyed by it the thou^t of a process of some 
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kindy longer or shorter. There is that which looks like 
a causation, a train of seqnonces, — or, in other words, 
an energismg of natural powers producing natoral 
results. 

Was this all crowded into the space of a few hours ? 
If so, the very supposition destroys itself. We have 
every reason to believe that the earth and water, as they 
existed at ihe beginning of ihe tturd day, possessed, m 
the main, the natural properties which they now possess, 
the same or a mmilar gravity, the same density, the 
same resistance, the same laws of fluidity, of pressure, of 
repulsion ; and that the same or similar effects would have 
Mowed from their action upon each other, accortfing as 
that action was slower or more rapid, that is, took place 
in a longer or shorter time. And so, also, in respect to 
the processes of evaporation and aridification ; they must 
have had some analogy at least to the same processes 
as they now take place. This is only saying, that if 
there is a nature, tiiere must be a harmony, a consis- 
tency in it • Otherwise, it is only a phantom, an appear- 
ance of a nature, when it is all really supernatural, an 
appearance of causal sequences when there is really no 
dependence, no coherence. They are all separate links ; 
and the appearance of connection is only deceptive. Such 
an apparent process of moving waters could not have 
taken place throughout all the wide earth and ocean, 
within ihe time of a few hours, without utterly deran^g 
all such causal dependence, even if we suppose the laws 
of nature to have been much more rapid in their action 
than they have been since ; of which, however, there is 
no mtimation m the account. It would, m fact, be 
wholly supernatural, in the sequences, as well as in the 
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be^imiiig ; as tralj supernatural as in the first supposi- 
tioD, but jet with this fallacious aj^arauce of caosatiQa. 

The objection does not lie at all against the first hypo* 
thesis ; for there God is supposed to have suspended the 
previous laws of nature^ or previous properties he had 
given to thing9. Thej are held back from coming in col- 
lision with each other while He performs His supematur 
ral work, and makes the wonderous transition without 
going through any of the stages which woold seem to lie 
between. The world is now in this state^ and then inh 
mediately in that, although the distance which separates 
the two is one which it would take nature, <»: any system 
of connected sequences, ages to travel. In such a case, 
Gk>d is supposed to hold nature in abeyance. If he does 
not destroy her, he casts her, for a season, into a deep 
sleep, as He did to Adam when He brought out of him 
a new and supernatural human creation. Thus, too^ in this 
mighty work of the third day, if such an immense motion 
and commotion of the waters took place over all the 
earth in a few hours, their gravity, their resistance, their 
very inertia, must all have been changed, or held in sus« 
pense, to prevent that utter ruin which must otherwise 
have been the inevitable result. 

But on the other supposition there could have been, in 
reality, no causation, no real sequences, nor linked series 
of effects coming out of antecedent causes, in any part 
of the seemmg process. The rising land, the retiring 
waters, the appearing, the drying, the vegetable growth, 
had no real connection with each other ; there was no 
real nature ^(fts, growth^ genesis, or physical transition 
from one thing to another, or bom one state to another. 
And yet the language does ^ve us some such impres- 
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aion of caosalify and causal 'sequence, whether we call h 
nature, or ffve it any other name. 

The thif d hypothesis remains ; and in respect to this 
the question arises — Shall we measure the sequence of 
events by a rapidity of duration which would surely 
falsify them, if judged by those common ideas of causa- 
tion the language would most naturally suggest, or shall 
we interpret the time in some conceived and conceivable 
analogy with the processes that would be in our minds 
if we did not suppose ourselves limited by the supposed 
measure of twenty-four hours ? In other words, shall we 
estimate the day by the work, or judge of the work solely 
by a preconceived reckoning of the day ? 

We content ourselves here with making the statement 
and presenting the difficulty which attends every hypo- 
thesis but the third. The first may be called the wholly 
supernatural ; the thurd may be described as the natural 
ori^nated by the supernatural, and then following estab- 
lished laws in their established order. The second would 
be neither the one nor the other.* It would have the 
appearance of a causation which is not a causation, — of 
a miraculous agency which is at the same time described 
m language adapted to a natural process. It is thus as 
much at war witii the true and only idea of a miracle, as 
it is with the laws of our thinking about nature. But a 
more careful proof of this will find a better place in a sub- 
sequent chapter. The same question comes up in the 
description of the work of the fifth day, where the lan- 
guage of causation is still more prominent, and the idea 
of natural production out of the earth is stall more 
strongly forced upon the mind. 
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THB HEAVENLT BODIES. 

CiSATioir or ram sun astd moon .— Thub affbaman cb.— Thkb Arronmsm 

IN THB HBAVBNS. — OBIBCTXONS. — THBOBZBS. — NOT DVCBKIUBLB THAT THBCB 
AniUBTKBNT SHOULD HATB BBBN X.ATBB THAN THAT OV THB BABTHL^BULX 
NO HBASUBB OV BANX.~OUB VTTBB lONOBANOB OV WHAT IS BBCOXDfO IN THB 

DiviNB woBX.— What is thb kakino of a thino f— Thb wobk of thb 

FOUBTH DAT AN ABBANOBKENT.— NABBOWNBSS OF 80XBNCS.— InTBBFBBTAXXON 
OF THB HbBBBW WOBOS. 

Thb eariih at tliis stage is preparing to become the sup* 
porter of vegetable organizations^ and the abode of ani- 
mal and rational life. But for the perfect development 
of ttiese, if not for their origination, there is needed 
the orderly arrangement of seasons, and the regularly 
adjusted light and heat of some great luminary, — 
in other words, an apparatus by which there might be 
brought out those shorter subordinate cycles of activity 
and repose, of production and reproduction, through 
which nature would be uded in consummating the work 
of succeedmg periods. For vegetable life alone they 
might not be necessary, especially in its earlier stages, 
but for the animal and the human they became absolutely 
indispensable. Even for the rational they furnish an aid 
which in our present state of being becomes of the highest 
importance. Their vicissitudes are required for the reg- 
ularity of the phyacal growth ; their hivmonious divisions 
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of times are to exert a deeply modifying influence upon 
the laws of thinking and upon the mental development. 
The creation of such seasons was to be the work of the 
fourth period immediately after, if not simultaneous with 
the first birth of vegetation, and before the production 
of the reptiles, the earthly animals, and man. 

It should be remembered that light and heat had been 
in being long before, and had been actmg with a contiu' 
uous energy ; but seasons, that is regidated suspensiona 
and varieties of light and beat, such as are required for 
the higher cycles of organic life, had as yet no ezistenoe* 
Previous to this the earth may have been often blazing 
with a phosphorescent splendor, or shrouded in sty^ao 
darkness; but those were not regular vicissitudes* 
They were not the long ante-solar cycles runmng through 
the appomted round of their own cyclical law ; nor were 
they the measured days of the celestial luminaries. The 
period has now arrived in which the latter must be lit up, 
and make their appearance in the firmament. Whoever 
wiU carefully study the passage must perceive this at 
least, that not the absolute creation of light or luminoua 
worlds, but the regulation of seasons, the year, the 
month, the now regularly returning day and night, were 
the designed results to be brought about; and it is a 
etear view of this design that must control aD our inter* 
pretations of the language in which the corresponding 
phenomena are set fi^rth. The elements* or bodies for 
this tune-measuring, season-producing, apparatus, had 
exbted bng before, just as the earth had been in beiag 

^Thus, in 2 Peter, iii, 10, the word ^cmx^a is used to 
denote the elements of nature, or the component parts <^ the 
pfaysioal world. 
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for ages, but iihifl was the period for brin^g that appa- 
ratus into manifest exercise, and these verses set forth 
tihe great /ac£ through the same kind of language that is 
employed in the other cases. The unknown, unmeasured 
series of space-creations which maj have taken immense 
times for tiieir full accomplishment are denoted by the 
outward and ultimate results. The difnamical is repre- 
sented bj the opdealj the things imseen bj the " tidngB 
that do appear!^ 

And God said — ^^^Let there be lights (n^^iMo, ^^Tiii%g, 
fiant luminariay^ in the firmament, to divide between the 
day and the night ; and let them be for signs, and for 
seasons, and for days, and for years. The word here is 
not the same as that for the element light, although from 
the same root. It more properly signifies luminaries^ or 
light-^ving bodies. The Septuagmt presents this view 
of the word in the Greek ^u^^^ripe, and ^uther in his 
lichter, <^And let them be for lights in the firmament 
of heaven to g^ve light upon the earth ; and it was so. 
And Qoi made the two great lights, the greater light to 
rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the night. 
And Qoi so arranged them in the firmament of heaven 
to ^ve light upon the earth, and to divide between the 
light and the darkness." 

In this passage tiiere is, perhaps, the greatest difficulty 
in the whole Mosaic account. The writer would not 
seek to disguise it from himself or his readers. It is a 
difficulty, however, which must grow out of every attempt 
to conjecture by what process the phenomenal result is 
brought about. As far as regards &e appearance itself, 
or the statement by which it is set forth, the interpretsr 
tion is of the simplest and easiest kind. But have we 
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really anything to do with such process, or with any sub- 
stances or causes that might have existed, or might not 
have existed, anterior to the phenomenal arrangement ? 
Did die matter of the sun have a being before the fourth 
period ? Was it covered with some obstructing yail which 
prevented its shining upon the earth? Had it yet 
become luminous ? Were there obstacles in the earth, or 
the earth's atmosphere to the reception of its light ? Had 
our planet been yet connected with the solar system, or 
commenced its revolution upon its ans? We cannot 
answer any of these questions, either in the affirmative 
or the negative. We cannot affirm the irrationality, or 
deny the rationality of any theory grounded upon any 
one of them. Science is dumb, and revelation says 
nothing about it; while reason admits any hypothecs 
that does not contradict our ideas of the divine perfec- 
tions. Creation in six solar days, or six millenial ages, 
— creation by direct exercise of the divine energy, or 
by development through nature, or by a blending of 
both, — creation instantaneous or gradual, continuous or 
per saltum,— rare all, in themselves, alike rational, alike 
consistent with piety, or with any view we may entertsun 
of the manner in which Gtoi may see fit to manifest His 
glory to an intelligent universe. 

It may be thought, however, with some reason, that 
the greatest difficulties lie m the way of that hypothesis 
which would make the very origination of the very mat- 
ter of the heavenly bodies cotemporaneous with their 
manifestation on the fourth day. There are, also, puzz- 
ling obscurities that hang round the opposite view, 'or 
the one which is here maintained. Still none of tiiese 
do directiy touch our main argument. We may be una- 
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Ue to clear tibem up; and yet ihe leading ideas set forth 
in the introductory chapter are nnaffectod and unmodi- 
fied by any such difficulties. The long periods, the mix- 
ture of the supernatural and the natural in every creative 
work, the phenomenal nature of the language, — these 
are the great outlines we have attempted to trace in the 
Mosaic account, and these retam the same force, and 
the same position,' whatever ^ew we may take of the 
process through which were brought about the appear- 
ances of the fourth day. 

The more care&lly, however, the account is examined, 
the more will scientific as well as hermeneutical difficul- 
ties vanish away, and the more clearly will be seen that 
on which we have so much insisted, — the /oof set forth 
in distinction from the e^neeptian through which the 
mind receives it. 

The main perplexity arises from blending a false view 
of certain words witii some of the conceptions of our 
modem astronomy. Thus we are led to think of the 
sudden creation of the sun, or of the very matter of the 
sun, on the fourth day. This body we have been taught 
to regard as immensely larger than the earth, and hence 
die apparent absurdity. Now even if tiiis were the 
right interpretation, tiiat the sun was wholly created on 
the fourth day, still, even m that case, tiie objection 
would be &r from unanswerable. We mi^t be ration- 
ally called to r^onsider such an^opinkm of relative 
importance, as being a narrow prejudice instead of the 
enlarged view which some mi^t fancy it. Is it not, 
indeed, a narrow view to regard greater and less simply 
in respect to bulk ? The sun may in tins vastly exceed 
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the eartih, and yet be a very inferior body, of vastly less 
importance in the scale of Ood's works; just as the 
huge central bulb in certain machineries may be far 
inferior in dignity to the small extremities it is intended 
to support or connect, and on this account, may without 
any absurdity be regarded as of inferior and posterior 
workmanship. A priori, then, there is nothing irrational 
or incredible in the idea that the orderly constitution, 
and even creation, of the sun should have been later than 
that of the earth. What is the sun but a huge mass — 
at least we know nothing to the contrary — designed to 
hold the planets in their places, and to be their deposit 
tory of light and heat ? It is huge, just because bulk 
and capacity are required for these purposes, but, it may 
be, on no other ground of superiority, either m respect 
to relative rank or intrinsic excellence. 

We may take a sinular view of the relative importance 
of our earth, as compared with the other bodies of the 
solar system. It is apparently among the smallest, but 
we have no right to conclude from this its inferiority, not 
«ven its physical inferiority. Such a conclusion would 
be as unscientific as it is unphilosophical. The earth 
may be one of the smallest, because the more condensed, 
and, therefore, the more fitted for a world of habitation. 
The huge Jupiter, with his 250,000 nules of equatorial 
circumference, may be but a wild waste of waters, such 
as the earth was on.the first day of creation, when it may 
have been far more expanded than it has ever been since. 
Saturn, astronomers tell us, is lighter than cork, and 
may be not much more dense than a bladder of gas ; or 
even if composed of any firmer substance, it may be yet 
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^thoat a moss, or an animalcule^ or the lowest rudiments 
of a shell fish, within the bounds of his leviathan bulk.* 

Should any one hesitate to adopt fluch a view on the 
ground of its being opposed to analogy, or that it would 
be an impeachment of the divine wisdom and goodness 
to suppose such immense spaces, constituting so large a 
part of our solar system, to be as yet tohu and bohu in 
respect to living beings or even the lowest forms of ani- 
mation, we may well ask, how or why the mystery is any 
greater than that which we are compelled to admit in 
respect to our earth. Our apologist for the Deity 
must be careful how he undertakes the defence of Him 
" who hath no counsellor" — ^^ who doeth according to his 
wiQ," not only "in the earth," but also "among the 
armies of heaven above." He must be careful how 
he lauds as divine wisdom what may be but his own 
short-sighted ignorance and folly. Why are there such 
immense wastes on our own planet ? Why the frozen 
re^ons of the north ? Why the thousand-leagued desert 
of Sahara ? Why are four-fifths of our earth a barren 
expanse of waters ? Why are the organized rej^ons of 
the visible universe an infinitessimal portion in compari- 
son with what may yet be regarded as empty space? 
Why all this waste ? Why are there not ten thousand 
more worlds than there are ? One class of questions is 
as rational as the other. Uninhabited planets, uninluir 
bited systems, unorganized nebulae, or congeries of stars, 
occupying spaces which our highest arithmetic fails to 

* There are some things here which correspond, both in 
thought and expression, with a late remarkable work on 
" The Plurality of Worlds," but they were written sometime 
before that work appeared. 
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estimate, are no mere impeachments of divine ^risdom 
than the everlasting snows of Siberia, or the ever barren 
sands of Africa* 

Our conviction of the divine goodness and wisdom 
must be an a priori idea, confirmed, it may be, bj what 
we see in nature, but often held in opposition to the very 
i^pearances she presents. Not that simple being is 
therefore wise and good merely because it t8, for that 
would be only a logical logomachy ; but the ground of 
our thinking b the converse of the reason of Qod's act^ 
ing. He hath made all things as they are, because thus 
to make them was wise and good ; we believe that they 
are wise and good, because He made them thus. Qod 
has not left us to that poor evidence of sense whose deci* 
sion, when unsupported by this higher authority, must 
ever vary accordmg to the small number of facts, out of 
innumerable facts unknown, on which it founds its indue* 
tive verdict. The visible universe may be filled with 
inhabited suns and planets ; or there may be few that 
have arrived, or are even destined to arrive, at that 
dignity. Our earth may be a pioneer among them, not 
only as respects the other planets of the solar system, but 
also the vast host of stellar bodies. We know nothing 
about it, and have the most scanty data for any reason* 
ing about it» Without the least fear of the imputation 
of arrogance, we hemtate not to say, that the confident 
views on this subject, presented in such books as 
"NichoPs Architecture of the Heavens," or by the 
great mass of our popular scientific lecturers, are alike 
baseless in their premises and their conslusions. They 
are simply addressed to the popular wonder, and, in this 
respect, are as unscientific as they are unphilosophical. 
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As regards the question we are now discussing, all such 
speculations are utterly worthless. Millions, and billions, 
and trillions, add nothing, whatever, to the argument. 
All known analogy is against these sweeping inductions. 
A planet, a sun, a system, may immensely exceed the 
earth in space, and even in mass, while yet our undeiv 
rated birth place may be as much above them in moral, 
intellectual, and even physical dignity, as the island of 
Manhattan surpasses in value the frozen wastes of the 
whole Antarctic continent. If, then, the Scriptures actu- 
ally and unmistakably taught such a supposed creation of 
the sun on the fourth day, we should be far from rejecting 
it on account of any such pretended scientific difficulty 
as this of some modem astronomers. 

But, in fact, they teach us no such thing. As we 
have seen, the Mosaic account does not set forth the 
•absolute creation out of nothing, even of the earth. The 
word «•;», (he created^) refers to the whole subsequent 
work. The writer seems to commence with the earth in 
its rudimentary state ; its creation is a long process, 
consisting in the dividing, arranging, disposing of exist- 
ing material, and attended, from time to time, by a 
superadded energy coming from a supernatural source. 
IS such be {he case in respect to the earth, can we rea- 
sonably suppose that there would be here so sudden a 
departure from the fundamental idea, and that the 
"making" when predicated of the celestial bodies must 
all at once be taken as an instantaneous, or a least, a 
sudden, work ? We may fjurly judge, then, from the 
analogy of the account itself, that the sun, and other 
bodies related to our earth, had been going through a 
nmilar process. They, too, presented a (p^<fi€* a nature, 
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a growing up from chaos ; they, too, had been the sub- 
jects of successive divisions in their gradual organiza- 
tion, brought about, perhaps, by a like sucesnon of 
supernatural interventions. 

But what do we mean by a making in the meet com- 
mon and direct use of language. It is not the origina- 
tion of the material, nor the preservation of the material 
identity, but the construction, or preparation for a ceiv 
. tain use, in reference to which the thing meide not only 
has its name, but actually is what it is. A mass of dark 
matter, or of unformed matter, floating in the universe 
of space, is not a sun, or the sun, although it is that from 
which a sun may be made or constituted. And so we 
may say of every production. The maMng of it is the 
making it to be that which it m, that which it doeSy and 
hence, that which it is called or named ; for a thing can 
only be named from that which it does, or is made to be. 
It is not made, in any true sense, until by a modification 
of its material, or some outward arrangement of its mate- 
rial, it is put in relation to that use, or made to manifest 
that particular action, or those peculiar phenomena, from 
which the name is derived. In this sense, the making 
and the naming of it are the same thing. Nor is this 
a forced metaphysical notion out of the common range of 
thought or speech. We would appeal to every reader's 
consciousness, if this is not the common idea of the word 
making. It is the other notion, — namely, of the oripn- 
ation of material out of nothing, that is metaphysical and 
out of the ordinary use of language. It has come from 
a supposed lo^cal necessity of a certain theory, and been 
forcibly connected with the Mosaic account, because it 
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was thought to be demanded by the reason^ and the o<xi* 
sequent exigencies of the narrative. 

Adopt either theory, howoTer, and we c<MBe to very 
much the same conclusion. Is the Mosaic creation a 
construction, an arrangement, a manifestation, a harmo- 
nizbg, or bringing into relation, of pre^xistent materials, 
then, as far as interpretation is concerned, we have 
nothing to do with the origination, or, in that sense, the 
making of the sun and moon. If, on the other hand, 
there is truly meant to be set forth an actual creati<m 
out of nothing, as is maintained in the opposing hypo- 
thesis, then, according to the same hypothesis, and the 
literal interpretation which it demands, tiie whole creation 
of material took place in or at the period called the 
beginning mentkmed in the first verse, and before the 
commencement of the days. And so we come round to 
the same point in the argument ; for in this view, too, all 
that follows is but the arrangement, separation, connec** 
tion, and, in a w(»d, cU^ritiariy of masses abready onffst' 
ated, and which, from all we know firom revelatioQ, or 
otherwise, may have been ages in existence. 

If, then, the after creation of the earth was an arrange- 
ment, <»: dUpoBition^ so, also, must have been the worii 
of the fourth day, or the after arrangement of the long 
previoudy originated sun and moon. We may indulge 
in an endless variety of suppositions as to the manner id 
which it was brought about. It may have been in any 
of the ways we have already mentioned. What might| 
perhaps, most stumble our man of science, would be the 
theory which assumes that at this period there was estab- 
lished, or begun to be established, the present existiBg 
relation between the sun and earth ; or tliat at this time 
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the revolution of the earth on its ass was adjusted, if 
not originated. But science cannot say anything for or 
against such a view. It might be objected, too, that even 
if we suppose the matter and mass of the sun to have been 
created long before, still analogy forbids the supposition 
that so important a development and arrangement did not 
take place until this comparatively late fourth period. 
But who shall determine for us the laws or grounds of such 
analogy ? It all belongs to that class of questions to 
which, in the very nature of things and ideas, no answer 
can be returned except the one furnished by Scripture—- 
^' His wajrs are not as our ways, Ms thoughts are not as 
our thoughts." Why was not the earth and the universe 
brought into being ages before it was? Why has it not long 
smce been finished, or, at least, carried much further 
towards its highest glory and consummation ? Surely, 
the moral world is of as much importance as the phya- 
cbI ; but why, then, was there so long a delay before the 
^'Sun of Righteousness" arose upon our earth ^'with 
healing under his wings ?" Why must it be the fourth 
millenium before Christ could be bom 7 and why is yet 
so large a part of the world a moral chaos on whose face 
the darkness still rests, and to which no vivifying Word 
has yet gone forth ? There is a far deeper mystery here 
than is suggested by any real or supposed arrangements 
of the solu* system. 

But aside from any considerations of this kind, and 
even with the physical world done in view, how unscien- 
tific, how very much like the spirit the man of science 
himself condemns, but which is so excusable m the 
untaught, to carry back our present conceptions of 
modem days and years, with the other phenomena the 
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flun now presents, and because they have been unvaried 
for a few brief generations of the human race, to fancy 
that it must have been the same at that immensely 
remote period cotemporary with the first beginning of 
vegetable life upon the earth ! Would not all fair ana^ 
logy suggest the thought, that the astronomical relations 
of our earth were as ly^ettled, as remote from what they 
were afterwards to be, as the then terrestrial arrange* 
ments ? How can science say whether there was then 
any revolution of the earth upon its axis, of not, or how 
fast or slow it may have been, — whether the revolving 
force grew out of the slow operation of natural causes, in 
which case it must have had a regular acceleration from 
a minimum, that is, from an mfinitesimal to a maximum 
degree, or whether it came from a sudden impact of the 
Divine hand after the earth had acquired sufficient con- 
densation to endure the centrifugal tendency of the new 
and preternatural impulse, — whether there was any 
inclination of the ecliptic circle, and what was its amount, 
— whether each fluid and vapory body of the solar sys- 
tem may not, as a consequence of its then rarified state, 
have been self-luminous, — or whether the ructmentary 
sun, during its gradual formation, may not have been 
either opake in itself, or covered with a dense viul such 
as now seems to form its second or interior coating, until 
all thing? were adjusted for i& being lighted up as the 
central luminary of the sjrstem. '* Enowest thou when 
Ood disposed them, or when he caused the light from his 
cloud to shine 7" — Job, xxxvii, 15. The passage may 
refer to the lightning, but it is capable of a very remark- 
able accommodation to the great event which we are now 
considering. We say again, — science knows nothing 
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about these ancient celestial matters. We do not knoir 
how, or when, or why, they built the pyramids, or by 
what mechanism they piled up the huge rocks in Stone- 
henge. We may be safe in deciding that the lower 
stones were placed before the upper, but this is more 
than we know when we get off the earth, and into remote 
times, and amid a very different state of things, where 
the very questions of upper and lower, and prior and 
posterior, and ends and means, must baffle the pursuit 
of our keenest calculus. 

The geologist spurns with contempt all reascning from 
tite present fixed appearance •feature against undoubted 
facts which go to show great and sudden convulfflons ut 
former ages. I£ this be true of the earth, why not of 
tite heavens also ? K it be true of the eartii in itself, 
why not also of its relation to the sun? Since the beg^ming 
of human observation, as recorded in history, sacred and 
pro&ne, all things in the celestial spaces have continued 
as they were, or nearly so. The diurnal and annual 
revolutions have presented no perceptible or measurable 
variation. Whatever parallaxes there may have been 
among the fixed stars as a consequence of a change of 
our position in the great visible universe, they can hardly 
be determined by the nicest instruments. The same old 
constellations roll over our heads, in the same order, in 
tite same relative positions, and with about the same 
degrees of apparent brightness. But this does not 
oppose the idea of former changes in the sun and starsy 
as well as m our immediate planet To measure these 
remote efiects by our now regulated times would be 
equally absurd in both cases. Besides, is not the tele* 
scope now revealing something of the same anomalous 
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^d as going on in parts of the universe which may be 
(mpposed to be as distant from us in space as the primsd- 
val aspects of our own system are remote from us in 
time? In some quarters of the heavens, there would 
seem to be yet transpiring changes analagous, to say the 
least, to those that took place in our own earth's far-off 
infancy. How else shall we account for the strange 
appearances presented by certun nebulous systems, 
whether we regard them as fluid, or congeries of stars ? 
Within the compass of a few months or days, sometimes 
in the hours of an evening, sometimes under the very eye 
of the observer, there are taking place — at least, this is 
the appearance — variations in the internal condition of 
immense masses, and their apparent relations to each 
other, such as in our fixed system, and under our present 
unchanged laws of nature, would take nuUions and millions 
of years to accomplish. 

Adopting certain scientific theories as the ground of the 
fancy, we might imagine astronomers who lived at that re- 
mote day, in some other remote system of higher progress, 
turning their glasses towards the obscure nebulous cluster 
of bodies that may then have formed our condensing solar 
system, and speculating about their development. But 
" we are of yesterday," and know nothing about it. We 
are just as ignorant, at the best, as is the astronomer, 
even yet, and with aD the help of Lord Rosse's telescope, 
in respect to the question whether the light of a nebula 
is from self-luminous phosphorescent parts, or whether it 
all comes by radiation and reflection from a central body. 

To resume, then, our main argument — we may con- 
clude that at this fourth period, partiy cotemporary with 
vegetation, and before the earliest dawn of animal life, 
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the sun asBumed toward our earth the state and form of 
a luminous body, and the adjustment of the shorter 
periodic seasons commenced. This is the great fact 
revealed, and revealed, as usual, through the concep- 
tions that Moses, or any other unscientific man, would 
connect with' it. All that we can say is, that at this 
period the solar system was lit up, the phosphorescent 
light which the earth may have possessed went out as 
the planet became more dense, the vail was taken from 
the central luminary, in order that now there might be 
not only light and warmth, which existed before, but 
such regulated diversities of them as would be required 
for the later vegetable, as well as for the animal and 
human life. 

^* And God siud. Lot there be luminaries (^fiant lumi' 
naria.^^^ "And He made two great lights.*' The 
Hebrew verb here is rfos. We attach littie or no im- 
portance to any argument grounded upon any metaphy- 
seal dbtinction between it and M*ik. The latter, as we 
have seen, has no such metaphysical sense, and the other 
is one of the most general terms in the Hebrew language. 
like the Latin agoj or facioy or our own cfo, or make^ its 
precise idea ever depends on the context. The whole 
apparent difficulty is cleared up by looking at the syntax 
— " He made two great lights, the greater light to rule 
the day." The specifying portion thus coming in makes 
the careless reader lose sight of the connection, and 
regard the Verb made as an absolute term denoting pre- 
sent fabrication. But of the true syntax the English 
scholar can judge as well as the most learned Hebraist. 
The sense of made is limited by the infinitive that fol- 
lows — " He made them to rule the day," etc. " Let 
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ttiere be lights^ KghterSy luminarieSy^* said God, as in the 
remoter period He said '^ Let there be light," and in obe- 
dience to the same voice the lights appeared in the firma- 
ment, — the sun in its phenomenal glory, »iXiotf iv iffTa<fia^ 
tTiog oufavou iv ofOfMiri do£ii(, as it IS most graphically pre- 
sented by the Son of Sirach — " The moon, flie beauty 
of Heaven, the glory among the stars, an ornament giving 
light in the high places of the Lord," — xdXXo^ o^gavov, 
^o^a atfrfcjv, xoVjXo^ (puri^Cdv Jv ^iifrot^ xufi'ou. — ^Ecclesiasti- 
cus, xliii, 1-9. ^' And he made one to rule the day, and 
the other the night ; and he set (or displayed) them in 
the firmament so as to give light upon tiie earth." 

Thus would we infer that disposition, or ordination, 
and not creation, is the true idea. It appears on the 
face of the account itself, and is, moreover, abundantly 
confirmed by other passages of Scripture. Thus, Job, 
zxzviii, 83, — ^^ Enowest thou the ordinances of heaven ; 
canst thou set their dominion in the earth ?" Jeremiah, 
xzzi, 85, — '< Thus saith the Lord who appointed (iQ^) 
the sun for light by day, and the moon by night; if these 
my ordinanees (ysrjy^y o! vo'pioi oliroi, leges istae) should 
depart, then should Israel cease to be a people before 
me." So, also. Psalms, civ, 18, which should be ren- 
dered, — ^^He appointed the moon for seasons, the sun 
knoweth his setting." To the same efiect the passage to 
which we have already referred firom Ecclesiasticus, or 
The Wisdom of Sirach, which, although apociyphal, pre- 
sents most clearly and beautifully the ancient idea. ^'At 

* Or "a world giving light." The whole passage is one 
of exceeding beauty, and remarkable for so distinotly present- 
ing what we have called the optical or phenomenal aspect 
of oreatbn. 

18* 
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die command of the Holy One they stand in their order, 
and never faint in their watches/' — EcdesiasticiiBy zfiii, 
18. We present these passages from the Hebrew poets, 
not as proof of the &ct,or the truth of the fitct, bnt as evi- 
dence of the maimer in which they conceived it. Their 
dedgn is to magnify the Lord, and had an absolute crea- 
tion been in their mind, it is hard to explain why it 
diould not have been strongly set forth, instead of this 
other idea of ordination, or phenomenal arrangement, 
which is so strikin^y presented in these and sinular allu- 
nons to the Mosaic account of the heavenly bodies. 
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SOLAB DAT AND BOLAB DIVISIOKS OF TIME. 

TDCS-HBASUBBMBNTS AND TIMB-IDBA8. 

Fntr Mju r nmi or trb iolab nMx.—Cauu» tbi wmmnouB oati havs aim 

or TRB AAMS KXlfD.— QUSSTIOlf KMSUMMD.—ThX WOBD DAT.— ANALTIB OF 
IBS BSmiTIAL IDBA.— In FOVB OO N a fAlUMW r SLBimm.— WOBDt M OBimw 
m> B V M IP W OOMPAIBO WXm fFBOia AND FAIX.— R«A»Oin FOB imsxAiiw 
OV TBZS.— Ttel TBUB CONOIFnTB STAIf»-rOIirr.— MUBT CABBT OUBSSLVSf 
SA€X DITO TBM OLD HlBBSW FBXXJNO.-~ThB FSUODIOAL inBA.~DlFFUaOIT 
XmSt OF AITBOirOMIOAL DATI.— ll»A OF DOmATXOir.— THB DAT TBI UHIT.— 

Houis Diixya trbxb mAsnu fboh it.— God^s nrxMAn of nm— **A 

TBOUIAHD TBAia AS^NB DAT."— **HlS THOOORn AMM BOT AS 0U» TBOUOBTC.*' 

^And let them be fer signs, and for seasons^ and for 
dajfSy and for years." These certainly were natural 
days in the common usage of the term, — our conmion 
days of twenty-four hours. Gould those that were men- 
iioned before as marldng ike creative periods, have been 
of the same kmd and the same duration 7 This brings 
up the old question, in respect to which we would agun 
beg our readers' indulgence. We have ahready dis- 
cussed it at some length, but there are additional 
thott^ts which could come in nowhere else so well as 
here, where we have the first mention <^ solar days. It 
is a question of naturalness of interpretation. Those who 
held the indefinite periods are charged witii taking tibe 
word out of its natural and easy sense. The use of tbe 
term here, it is said, Iknits its sense in other parts of the 
account. Had there been intended a different sense, or 
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a different force, some intimation would have been ^ven 
to that effect. We think it has been shown that such an 
intimation is given — that the strange morning and eve- 
ning of the first daj, the necessary mdefiniteness of the 
first night, the necessary absence of those phenomena 
which mark the two parts of our solar period, and the 
whole strange aspect of the account in all its stages, 
suggest the thought of the extraordinary, the anomalous, 
the unmeasured, and the immeasurable, that is, as far as 
any subsequently ordained dimenelions of time should be 
applied to them. Such thoughts must have been in the 
mind of the medium who wrote the wondrous narrative ; 
such thoughts he must have known would naturally pre- 
sent themselves to the mind of the reader, should he feel 
himself compelled to carry the conception of solar days of 
tweniy-four hours into his interpretation of the first four 
periods. The intimation was enough, and was deemed 
enough ; and thus viewed, the express mention here of 
sun-divided days, instead of bemg an argument for their 
identity, is strong proof that the previous periods, whose 
evemngs and mornings must have been made in so very 
different a manner, must also, on tiiat very account, have 
been of a widely different cluuucter. 

What do we mean by a natural day, — or as it mi^t 
better be called, a common solar day ? The importance 
of the question demands a close analysis of the idea. 
There is no other way of divesting ourselves of concep- 
tions, which, however natural they may seem to us when 
entertained firom one stand point, may appear most 
unnatural when considered firom another. 

In the idea then of a day, in its most general sense, 
there are four elementary constituent thoughts. 
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Isi lis cyclical or periodical nature ! 

2d. This periodicity made by two antithetical states 
characterized by opposite qualities, of which the one 
kmd is the negation of the other. 

8d. Its duration in time. 

4th. The mode in which this duration is marked, and 
its periodicity determined. 

Of these the first and second are not only eMentiaij 
but constant, catholic, and immutable. The third and 
fourth are variable and specific. Without its periodi- 
city and its antithetical division, there could not be a 
day at all. The idea would be wholly lost. No mere 
division of continuous time, measured merely by a certain 
arbitrary extent, could answer to the notion, or be enti- 
tied to the name. On the other hand, the third and 
fourth may be varied to almost any degree, and yet the 
radical idea be preserved. The duration may be twenty- 
four hours, or twenty-four thousand years. The mode 
of antithetical division may be by risings and settings of 
a revolving or apparently revolving body called the sun; 
or it may be by any cyclical law in nature producing two 
opposite times of rest and action, of progress and repose, 
of cold and warmth, of growth and decay ; or it may be 
by any other mode in which there are produced two 
periods of direct contrast, making up by their alternation 
tiie completed cycle. 

Applied then to a common solar day these constituents 
of the idea (the two constant and the two mutable) 
would stand thus. 

1st. Its cyclical or periodical nature. 

2d. Its two antithetical seasons. 

8d. A specific duration of twenty-four hours. 
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4iih. This duration and antithetical division determined 
by the phenomenal rising and setting of the sun. 

The first aad second, or the essentiallj immutable, are 
as before. The third and fourth present a varied and 
peculiar character belonging specifically to what we call 
a solar day. But such, says the objector, are the days 
of creation. The third characteristic is not only essen- 
tial, but as essentially immutable, in the idea as the 
first. Your analysis, he might say, is of no value, 
because it was made to suit a particular hypothesis which 
assumes fixedness and universality in the first two, and 
mutability in the third and fi)urth. Twenty-four hours, 
or that precise extent in time, is as essential to the idea 
to which we ^ve the name day as its periodical nature; 
being thus essential and indissolubly associated with such 
name, there cannot be a day without it. Very well. 
We answer, then, — Why is not the fourth, or the pre- 
sent manner of making and marking that duration by 
sun-risings and sun-settings, equally essential, equally 
invariable, equally inseparable? Which inheres most 
fixedly in the idea of a day — a common natural day, we 
mean — its duration of 24 hours, or its divided periods 
of sunrise and sunset ? Do we not truly feel that it is 
more difficult to sever firom the idea the thought of the 
latter than of the fi>rmer characteristic 7 We can more 
easily think of a day longer than 24 hours, than of one 
which has no such sun-made antithetical division. Now, 
we are compelled by the very language of the account 
to make this severance in the case of the Mosaic days, 
— at least the first four of them. They were certainly 
without a rising and setting of the sun. If in the 
absence of this tiiey could be called days, then — a for- 
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tiori — could the name be naturally and truly applied to 
those that varied from the common day in respect to the 
less essential element of a twenty-four hours' duration. 
They were not, then, common days ; they were not com- 
mon mornings and evenings ; and if so, what difficulty, 
or what violation of language, or of ideas, or of the fur 
laws of interpretation, in taking the other stop and affirm- 
ing that they were uncommon or extraordinary, in their 
duration ? Much more easy, too, would it be to do'this, 
if we take as our stand-point those early times when the 
pictorial conceptions, etymolo^cally contained in the 
words tkS\ n]^^ nn;, and which are so easily associated 
with the general cyclical idea, may be supposed to have 
been yet fresh in the thoughts. Since they have faded 
away or become obsolete, the conception assumes more 
of an abstract or mere quantitative character, and we 
become rigid in the notion that a certain duration is the 
most essential, and thus the most natural, element in the 
idea. When the Hebrew terms for morning and eve- 
ning were yet as freshly metaphorical as our words 
spring BsA/aU, and contained very much the same pic- 
torial conceptions of reviviscence and repose, it was much 
more easy to keep up the association of ideas on which 
the true interpretation so much depends. 

And this will be the more easily seen when we call to 
mind how much our exegetical ideas are aflfected by the 
associations of language ; so that what appears forced, 
or unnatural in one aspect, appears most easy and natural 
in another. Nothing is more certain than that cas^, 
yom, or day, occurs most frequentiy m this unmeasured 
sense of age or period. Now had it been, in all such 
cases, invariably rendered age, the reader of our Engjlish 
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verdon would have become familiar with the phrase, and 
would thus have been prepared for the notion it might 
be regarded as convejing in the first of Genesia.* If, 
for example, in all such cases as that of Micah, iy, 6, y, 
9, Isaiah, xii, 1, ii, 1, Micah, iy, 1, yii, 12, we had been 
accustomed to read : '' In that age^ saith the Lord, I will 
gather in the outcasts, and the Lord himself shall reign 
oyer them in Mount Sion" — ^^ In that age shall ye say 
I will praise the Lord, for he has become our salyation," 
— ^^ In the latter age% shall the mountain of the Lord's 
house be established on the tops of the mountains and 
all nations shall flow unto it," — <<In that age there 
shall come imto thee from Assyria, and from Egypt, 
and thy dominion shall be from sea to sea and from 
mountain to mountain;" — or, to take examples still 
more closely resembling the case we haye in yiew, had 
we always read hi Micah, y, 1, ^^ whose outgomgs are 
from the age9 of eternity," or Psalms, Ixxxix, 29, <^ Ss 
throne shall be like the ages of heayen," — had we been 
accustomed to this, we say, and also well knew that in 
all these and similar passages the word there rendered, 
and most properly rendered, ageB^ was the same word 
which, in Genesis and elsewhere, is translated day9^ we 
might haye been, in respect to this idea, in the same 
condition with the early Hebrew mind when it was 
familiar with both applications of the term, and receiyed 
each as alike natural, alike literal, acknowled^g no 
more of metaphor in the one usage than in the other. 
We might haye eyen felt that the wider, the freer, was 
the more primitiye, the more real sense, in fact, the 
ori^nal idea in respect to which all the lesser applica- 
tions are but cyclicd correspondences on a reduced scale. 
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Such, we may say, was truly the condition of the old 
Hebrew writer, and the old Hebrew reader. The whole 
aspect of the passage, as it presents itself in the origmal, 
might have come up to his mind just as it would do to 
us, had we been accustomed to the translation fir9t age^ 
second age^ etc., instead of the one which, to our present 
association, presents the narrower sense. 

The objection to this from the mention of the evening 
and the morning, we have already considered, and shown 
that such mention strengthens instead of weakening the 
main position. It may be remarked, however, that the 
above train of thought is equally applicable to these 
terms. There are many passages in which they, too, 
are employed in this extended sense. It is the case, 
moreover, in other tongues besides the Hebrew, that the 
evening is used for the period of decUne, of inactivity, of 
repose, the mommg for the sudden introduction of some- 
thing new, of something higher and better. As we have 
traced these words, this old pictorial sense, which is 
entirely independent of any ideas of duration, is even 
more marked m their etymologies (as shown in the He- 
brew, the Syriac and the Samaritan) than in the primi- 
tive words for day and nigkt. Again, they are cUstinctiy 
applied to other portions of astronomical time of greater 
extent than the solar diurnal period. There is the morn- 
ing of the year. The spring is so called as its season of 
awakenmg, of reviving, just as winter is its evening or 
night of torpor and repose. So, also, there is the mom- 
mg of life, tiie morning of a nation's history, the morning 
of the world, and of the human race. But this, it may 
be said, is poetical. We deny it, in the sense in which 
the epithet is meant to be employed. These words, thus- 

14 
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used, are pictorial as all language is, more or less, but 
no more poetical than the common English words Spring 
and Fall,' in their most common use as applied to differ^ 
ent seasons of the djing and reviving year/ It is all a 
matter of use. Had we been as much accustomed to 
a similar application of morning and evening, there would 
have been the same easy harmony in the association 
required, and we would have been the more easily pre- 
pared to feel the right application of the same expressive 
terms to the longer antithetical periods of rest and 
awakening that constitute the Mosaic yam, or age. The 
Hebrews were accustomed to it, and we may feel our- 
selves, therefore, on strong ground, when it is maintained 
that in the reading of Genesis, the larger cyclical ideas 
would come as naturally to them as the smaller do to us. 
We dwell on this here, as we have done elsewhere, 
because every thing depends upon getting the true con- 
ceptive stand-point. It is not enough to show, as can 
easily be done, that the Hebrew may have this indefinite 
sense, or that the word day possesses it in other parts of 
the Bible, or even that the language furnished no other 
term of time that would so well represent the long period. 
Something more is wanted to the argument, if we would 
exhibit the true ground of such usage ; and therefore in 
consideration of its most important bearing upon the 
whole ground of our discussion, we ask the reader's 

* The imagery is beautifully presented in the etymology 
of the Hebrew ^gv, the almond {amygdalue.) It is so called^ 
says Gesonios, quia omnium arborum prima e somno hyhemo 
evigiUu et ezpergiseitor,— because of all trees it first awakes 
from the sleep of winter. Hence it is presented to the Pro- 
phet in vision (Jeremiah, i, 2,) as a symbol of wakefulness 
and&ith. 
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indulgent patience with this minute analysis of ideas and 
primary conceptions. The object is to show that such a 
view of the words day, morning and evening ^ is not only 
a possible one, or one out of many possible conjectures, 
but that in the peculiar circumstances and aspects of this 
remarkable description, it is the most natural and easy, 
as well as the most satisfactory that can be taken. 

But let us define more carefully another term which 
we have been taking in its most general and indefinite 
sense. By period^ then, we mean a wheel or round of 
events completing itself, and thus measuring itself off, 
and separating itself by such a completed course from 
other periods. Our solar day is such a curru% or course 
of events completing itself on a reduced scale. It is with 
us the first and simplest cycle in nature, and, therefore, 
b it that in most languages, growing as they do out of 
the common natural logic of the human soul, tins term is 
60 easily applied to any such round or naturally connected 
series of events, be it longer or smaller ; and that, too, 
not only in the natural world, but also in the moral and 
political. It is not a mere simile, or a merely illustrative 
metaphor, but an expanded application of one and the 
same radical idea to a different scale. This periodicity, 
we have said, is the first and immutable element. You 
cannot take it away without destroying the idea. Dura- 
tion, on the other hand, is the incidental, or rather the 
mutable, aspect. It may vary to any extent. There 
are different days in the different planets of our system, 
yet all real days. Our own sidereal day is shorter than 
the solar day. Even our solar day may not be the same 
now as in the earliest times, or as it may be before the 
completion of the present aiuv of our earth's existence. 
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The day of Joshua we know was pretematurally pro- 
longed. It is not the exact length even of our common 
day, (the Bible says nothing about that,) but its regular 
periodical recurrence which is secured by God's cove- 
nant after the flood. 

Now, does it not seem unnatural and forced to make 
the incidental or changing element (incidental at least in 
form and extent) the essential one, and insist upon a 
certain precisely measured duration (especially when 
the Bible is utterly silent about it) as the controlling 
feature in the use of the word ; as though it could not 
be a day without twenty-four hours, although it could 
very easily and naturally be a day without any rising or 
setting of the sun, and so, of course, ^dthout anything 
like our common morning and evening ? 

Besides, what is this duration 7 Day is an absolute 
idea, because it contains its law and measure in itself. 
But divisions otherwise made are merely relative. Hours, 
mmutes, and seconds, have no meaning except as certain 
divisions or fractions of an absolute or self-determining 
period called a day. They do not make the day, but 
the day them ; they do not measure the day, but the day 
them. They derive their ratio wholly from it. The day 
is the umt, and an hour is the twenty-fourth part of the 
^urnal cycle, be it longer or shorter in respect to abso- 
lute duration. To estimate, then, the horal divisions by 
themselves as absolute times, (which must always be done 
when we make them the arbitrary measures of antesolar 
periods,) or to regard the day as equivalent to them, or 
any sum of them, would be like the attempt to picture 
to the mind's eye yards, feet, and inches, in empty 
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space.* We might as well give the name to any arbi- 
trary lengths of tweniy-four hours into which a clock 
might divide the long day of the Arctic regions. There 
are still such twenty-four hour periods there, as made 
by the stars, but our solar diurnal cycle ceased at the 
Arctic circle. "With perfect propriety, therefore, do we 
speak of the day at the pole as being a twelvemonth in 
its whole duration, — six months in one state and six 
months in the opposite, thus making its night and morn- 
ing. There the day has become identical with the year. 
And yet it is still a day. We feel that the language is 
literal and true, and not merely a metaphorical accom- 
modation. 

Again, before the birth of the rational soul, in other 
words, the space-and-time-measuring soul, what estimate 
— we do not say what absolute extent — but what esti- 
mate of time at all ? What estimate of it in any of its 
relations to our earth, as they could be perceived and 
calculated by any observing intellect ? It may, perhaps, 
be siud that it was measured in the mind of Ood. True ; 
but let us remember again the remarkable qualification 
that must suggest itself whenever that idea is brought in. 
*^ His ways are not as our ways ; His thoughts are not 
as our thoughts; as the heavens are high above the 

* The same thought is well set forth by Augustine Contra 
Manichaeos, Lib. II, Ch. 14, — '' Quia si currant tempora, et 
nullis distinguantur articulis, qui articuli per siderum oursus 
DOtantur, possent quidem tempora currere atque prseterire, 
sed intelligi et discerai non possent. Sicut horae quando nu- 
bilus dies est, transeunt quidem, et sua spatia peragunt, sed 
distingui a nobis et notari non possunt." - The reader who 
will take the pains to examine the passage, will see that Au- 
gustine is treating directly of our present subject. 

14* 
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eaiih, so high are His ways above our ways, and His 
thoughts above our thoughts." For with B^ ^ a thou-' 
sand years are as one day, and one day as a thousand 
yeare. They are as yesterday* when it is passed and 
as a watch in the night"-*-- 

Ten thouMnd aguM hx thf d^hf 

Are IUm an erening fone| 
Short BB the watch that ends the nigfaC 

Before tlie xMng dawn. 

This^ it should be remembered, is from that sublime 
and most ancient production, the 90th Psalm, entitled 
" The jH^yer of Moses, the man of God." Is there any 
thing unnatural, fiur^etcfaed, or forcTed, m the suppositioD 
that the same superhuman conception may have been in 
his mind when he was writing of the great days of crea' 
tion,— ^tiie days of Gfod's working, the days of ^^ the ri^t 
hand of Hie Most High ?" What would more naturally 
suggest the thought ? What adds the strongest confirm^' 
tion to this view of tine passage is its dirsct connection 
with the mention of tiie work of creation as made in the 
/lecond verse precedmg: *^ Before tiie mountains were 
jbom^ Of the earth had been brought forth, or the round 
world, fhym everlastmg unto everlasting, eV'ir-ff t^Sfvif 
from olam to olam, (from sson to »on, fix>m age to age,) 
Thou art God." The whole force of the contrast between 

* In rennikable analogy with Ihe Hebrew notions of dura- 
tion, is tibb word ''^*flDn«, commonly rendered yesterday. It 
18 also used to denote past time generally, — sometimes great 
antiquity, or that which is long nast, Thus, Isaiah, zzz, 88, 
** For Tophet is ordained of cJd.'* Compare, also, Micah, 
ii, 8. It 18 the same word that is here used. It may seem 
a pundoxical conception, and yet the ideas of tranntori* 
ness and of long duration would appear to be both combined 
in the expression. 
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the human transitoriness and the divine eternity depends 
upon these different conceptions of time, and the applies^ 
tion of the distinction to the greater works of Deiiy. J£ 
they have force when suggested by God's deaUngp in 
our own woild, age, or olam, then surely would there be a 
still grander harmony of idea, when they come to the mind 
from the contemjdation of the ages during which the 
earth was brought from chaos to its full and consummate 
existence as the abode of rational humanity. 

But how long were these creative days ? The ques* 
tion must remain unanswered. Perhaps it could not be 
answered m any langdago, or any computations that the 
human mmd could receive. They were cKm ineffabiUi, 
They were mcommeasurable by any estimates we could 
apply. The whole question, too, is comparative. In 
one aspect they may have been short, in another im« 
mensely long. The Bible has not told us anything about 
it. The geologist thinks he has discovered evidence 
that they were of vast duration. He talks very flippantiy, 
and very ignorantly, of millions and billions of years* 
He measures the operations of God and nature tiien, by 
the movements of the latter as they come unddr his pre* 
sent observation. On the other hand, the rigid advo* 
cate of the twenty-four hour theory presses him with a 
great many very puzding questions as to the rationale of 
such a method, which our confident appellant to reason 
and science finds it very difficult to answer. Why so 
many ages apparentiy wasted before the living organiza^ 
tions ? Why so many thousand years of funfft and sea 
weed ? Why so many ages of shell fish with their un^ 
meaning varieties, — unmeaning, he would say, as long 
as there were no human eyes to admire, mi no men of 
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science to classify them into genera and species ? Why 
so many unhistorical centuries of zoophytes, and worms, 
and monstrous reptiles, — all before man appeared ? What 
wisdom in all this ; what possible design worthy of an-all- 
wise and* omnipotent Bemg; what order, what fitness, 
what beauty 7 It is absurdity, it is confusion, says the 
literalist, it is worse than chaos, it is worse than atheism, 
it is, in truth, a godless nature that would work in this 
manner, and not the eternal Wisdom. Such a priori 
objections may be pressed with great force and skill. 
The geolo^t, from his mere scientific position, cannot 
answer a word. It would certsdnly look like a very 
strange proceeding. But then, if he chooses to take 
other ground, and assume the ofiensiye, he may turn 
right round, and press home upon our literalist just as 
many questions which he cannot answer. Why a world 
of waters, then a world with* an atmosphere and clouds, 
then a world of vegetation, then a world of reptile life, 
then a world inhabited by quadrupeds, each precisely 
twenty-four hours before the other? And what must 
have been the apparatus for making these days of twenty- 
four hours that had their date before the outshining of 
the celestial luminaries ? Did the light go out, and the 
darkness come back, each time, from its submersion in 
the abyss ? Why is there no explanation of the difficulty 
which the writer must have seen to exist, if the twenty- 
four hour duration had been meant ? Why is there not 
the least allusion to it in any other part of the Bible in 
which the creation is spoken of, and its marvels made 
the theme of pnuse and admiration? What posnble 
conjectures can be offered on this head, which will not 
seem more strange, forced, and capricious, than any posi- 
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tions assumed by the most extravagant geolog^t ? There 
is no end to such questions. Why was this ? and why 
was that ? and how was this ? 'and how was that 7 They 
may be asked to affinity, and the mamtainer of the 
twenty-four hour hypothesis cannot answer one of them 
without resorting to that divine arhitrium under which 
the scientific spoculatist may take shelter as well as 
himself. * 
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A8 THB HEAVENS ARE HIGH aSoVE THE EARTH, BO ARE 
aOD'S WAYS ABOVE OUR WAYS, AND HIS THOUGHTS 
ABOVE OUR THOUGHTS. 

IDSAS OF BQOcaasioif jam dubatxon.— Do thxy kxxst at rat Dtran lONDf-^ 

WhT was not CBZATXON nrSTANTANKOTTB t— TbB DlYim WATB VN8XABCHABIJL 

Thx child nmKBOOATXNo NrwTOM.^Auounnn's yikw of thx cbxatttb 

SATS.— 'DneS IiaCFFABILKS. — ^PbOBABX.! OOlfCBFTXOlf OF MOSBS. — OBJXCTXON 
CONSXDSBXn.— LANOtJAOS OF FROFHXCr.— MrSTXBXOUSliraSS OF TBS vrttM. 

We have been considering the mutual objections of the 
geolo^t, and the literalist, as he styles himself. There 
is, however, one great question that might bo asked of 
both — Why was not the whole work instantaneous? 
This would certainly seem to accord well with some of 
our supposed a priori notions of the Divine dignity and 
power. We say supposed notions, for when we carefully 
examine the grounds of our thinking, it is seen that the 
dignity of the Divine working is no more connected with 
the putting forth of immense power in a moment of time, 
than with concentrating the same power on an atom of 
space. In other words, it is no more compromised by 
the conception of duration than by that of extent. The 
other view is a mere prejudice arising from the limita- 
tion and imperfection of the human mind, which makes 
us connect the idea of suddenness with any great exer- 
cise of power ; as though slowness, whether of continuity, 
or of a movement per gradus, were a waste of energy. 
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It comes from viewing things, as we are compelled to 
view them, solely on the human and finite side. To 
God, all his works most appear a totality, with none of 
those discrete degrees of cause and eflfect by which we 
are forced to measure, and even to conceive of, duration. 
In other words, the remotest natural effect (or outrworh- 
ing) is in the supernatural cause that originates the whole 
inseparable chain. God sees it in the cause. It is there 
to MA potentially ; but as no cause can be inert in any 
part, (this being contrary to the essential idea,) the 
whole outr^orking may be said to be present to Him 
actually as well as potentially. We, on the other hand, 
must bring it into moments, or, to speak with more eiy- 
mological correctness, into instants. We must connect 
them in our minds by links of causation, each of which 
we are compelled to think of as parted on either side 
from its antecedent and its consequent by some interval, 
or we cannot think of them at all. But the very idea 
of God forbids our rightly applying this to Him who is 
as immediately in all time, as He is without separati<m 
present in all space. We err, therefore, on the side of 
deficiency, and not of excess, when we say that the long- 
est chain of supematurally originated caus$.tion, though 
to us it may be equivalent to the whole cycle of the 
mythical magnas annus, or great year of our own mun- 
dane system, may be, to the Divine mind, what the 
circuit of the electric chain is to the human sense, and 
the human conception. The whole is one Divine act; 
the whole vibration of nature, or of any particular cycle 
in nature, is to Him instantaneous, or, we might more 
correctiy say, wiihout instants. The begmning, middle, 
and end, are all in one flash. This is the nearest e&n' 
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cq^iive representation we could make of the ine&ble idea. 
But, on the other hand, even our electric flash which 
seems to us so instantaneous, may be no nearer to the 
absolute instant, — we mean as far as any absolute mea- 
sure is concerned, — than the longest aeon of creation; 
just as the smallest sensible space, if we measure it by 
its conceivable intervals, may be no nearer to absolute 
nothingness than the distances of the planets. A chro- 
nological nucroscope, or some instrument which would 
magnify time in a way analogous to the effect produced 
by the microscope on space, — that is, would widen the 
angle of observation which we may conceive of as sepa- 
rating the intervals of apparentiy rapid causation, — such 
an instrument, we say, whether its power be regarded as 
aflfecting the outer or the inner sense, might reveal in the 
telegraphic flash as many links, each, too, having its own 
separate moment, as the keenest science can count in 
the stratified phenomena of the long creative chun.* 
We have spoken of it as a mere conception of mathe- 
matical divisibility ; but it may be thought as an actual 
fact, realized by some actually existing mind or sense. 
Even in the electric current which seems to us so instan- 
taneous, there may be an immensely long series of events, 
or causative links, of which the soul endued with nucro- 
scopic, or rather micro-chronical, powers of sense, would 
be compelled to think, if it thought at all, as presenting 
the same slowness, gradualness, or proceeding by suc- 
cessive degrees — for they are all one name for the 

* Such a supposition of a time magnifier we know cannot 
be realised, because time belongs to uie inner sense, and is 
measured by the flow of thought. But it will do for an illus- 
tration. 
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same thing — which the geologist finds in the past his- 
tory of our world. Augustine may have meant something 
like this when he speaks of the mystenous first day as 
containing all the rest. The whole creation may be said 
to have been in the principium, in some such manner 
(if we may compare very great things with very small) 
as the whole of the day or the month is in the coiled 
spring of the clock. 

Is it said that all this is mere metaphysical subtlety, 
endangering belief in the most sober convictions, let the 
charge be made as well against the Psalmist and the 
Apostle. In what we have said about duration as related 
to the Divine mind, we have only dwelt upon their own 
sublime idea. We may perhaps have been ^' darkening 
counsel" in endeavoring to explain or add to it, but the 
whole truth is expressed when we simply repeat their 
own most vivid language, ^^ A thousand yeairs are widi 
the Lord as one day, and one day as a thousand years." 
But we must view things from our own stand-point ; and 
here the question not only becomes natural, but may be 
rationally pressed against any mere theory which grounds 
itself upon certam times as essential to the work, whether 
those times be short or long, or by whatever standard 
we may attempt to measure them. Why was not the 
whole work instantaneous? What need had Grod of 
periods, whether of twenty-four hours or of millions of 
years? It is all strange, very strange, on either hypo- 
tfaeos. All our speculations nm up, at last, into ike 
unaccountable. The naturalist as well as the theolog^ 
has at last to take shelter in s^tery. Every one 
acquainted with Mercator's map of the world, knows how 
increasingly monstrous become its projections the &rtfaer 

16 
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we get away from tlie familiar plane of the equator. Sa 
must it be of every attempt to project the finite upon the 
infinite, or which is the converse of the same thought, to 
confine the infinite to an identity with any forms and 
conceptions of the finite. One thing, however, the Bible 
does teach us beyond all question, and that is reverence. 
There are difficulties everywhere. Science is revealing 
them much faster than she solves them, and one of her 
greatest wonders is that her revelations, in this respect, 
do not make her votaries more humble. ^^ In thy light 
do we see light,'' says the Psalmist, when speaking of 
the Divine illumination, but of human science the seem- 
ing paradox holds strictly true, — through her light 
unaided by any higher beams, we see only an ever- 
increasing darkness. 

But the Scriptures, too, have their difficulties. Na- 
ture and redemption are botii full of strange things. 
" Lo these are but parts of his ways," says Job, xxvi, 14. 
The expression is remarkable, and its intimate connection 
with our subject warrants us in briefly dwelling upon it. 
*^ Lo these are but the ends of his ways." Such is the 
true rendermg of the Hebrew n^atg. Umbreit very gra- 
phically translates it, Grenzlinien seines Weges nur. 
" Oniy the ultimaie linear boundaries of his ways J* So 
Gesenius, — Extremal linear viarum ejus. ^^ The things 
that do appear" are but the outside extremities, the mere 
ends of the threads, we may say, that stick out from the 
deep-laid warp and woof of nature. The wondrous 
thought is carried on in the succeeding clause, — ^^ How 
Uttie a wkinptr'^ (r9]p) ^ beard of Him." And then tlie 

♦ Umbreit — Was fiir ein leiser Laut des Worts von dem 
wir horen T Gesenius — Qu»(£ etH {quam tenuis est) susW" 
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sublime contrast, — " But the thunder of his power who 
shall understand." If we can but just receive the reve- 
lation of his glory as it is whispered to us in phenomena^ 
who shall hear that awful voice, should it attempt to 
make known to us the essential mystery of the universe ? 
We may "interrogate nature," we may interrogate 
revelation ; but when we have His answer, through one 
or both, we have no right to interrogate farther the 
Great Workman himself. Imagine the lisping child 
touching the hand of Newton, and enquiring of him the 
meaning of the abstruse diagrams and operations on which 
he is so intently engaged. Imagine, too, our young 
philosopher of final causes exulting in the discovery that 
•all these calculations had reference to his greatest amount 
of " pleasing sensations," or that the telescope and the 
orrery were but toys "benevolently designed" for the 
promotion of the " higher happiness " of himself and his 
prattling associates. It is no caricature ; it falls short 
instead of exaggerating ; it is but the faintest image of 
that sublime Scriptural image which rebukes this whole 
spirit, whether in the naturalist or the commentator. 
" Who shall touch* His hand, and say unto Him, — what 

ru8 verhi quod nos de eo audimus? Symmacbus-r^i Si 
^^,^0J^^^fitM rwv \6yuv aurou. It is the same word we have, 
Job, iv, 12, where there Lb a like whispering revelation in 
respect to the spiritual worid and Ood's moral government. 
''A word was secretly brought to me (or stole upon me) and 
mine ear received a whisper thereof." 

* Daniel, iv, 32. — In this striking passage the rendering 
" to stay," (to stay his hand,) although it gives the thought 
fails in presenting the imagery which is in the Chaldaic Mm 
It means ** to touch," to strike gently — to tap — to lay the 
hand upon one, Gesenius, after a number of quotations from 
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toarkest ThmiV^ It certainly is rery strange that^t^n^' 
should exist ten thousand years before man? What 
purpose could they have served during all those immense 
ages ? But the difficulty is not in the duration ; it is 
not at all lessened by any shortening of the period. It 
is just as strange, too, that the system of the world should 
require that fungi should exist exactly three times twenty- 
four hours before man. It is very strange that fimj^, 
at least some fungi, should exist at all. But all such 
queries are met again by the impressive rebuke of the 
Scripture, — " Who hath directed the spirit of the Lord, 
(the creative Ruah Elohim,) or bemg his counsellor hath 
taught Him ? With whom took He counsel, and who 
instructed him, and taught Him the path of right, and 
showed to Him the way of understanding ? Who shall 
taiich Bis hand and say unto Him^ What doest ThauP^ 
We would fortify this part of our somewhat prolonged 
argument on the duration of the periods, by referring to 
the opinion of St. Augustine. It was a view of the diffi- 
culties we have mentioned, as attending the supposition 
of solar periods of twenty-four hours, that led this wisest 
of the Fathers to conclude that they were not veri dieSy 
real days, or the same as our natural days, but periods, 
marce, delays or intervals, as he calls them on account of 
their extraordinary character. It is of no importance 
here, what he may have thought of their duration, 
whether longer or shorter. Augustine was too philoso- 
phical and logical to make a precise duration of twenty- 
four hours, or what was equivalent to iwenty-four hours, 

the Arabic and Talmudic writers, thus explains the passage — 
Metaphora a pueris desumpta est, qui, digitis percussis, a re 
vetit^ deterrentur. 
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flie essentiftl of a day, when he admitted that they were 
extraordmary in respect to that which is still more 
closely connected with the common idea, — we mean their 
measurement by the rising and setting of the son. He 
may have thought them short, if he knew of no proof or 
reason for their being long ; but when one is thus fSEdrly 
off the ground of the solar day hypothesis, there is nothing 
in the way of his regai^g them as wholly indefinite, or 
as having any such duration, as a consistent explanation 
of the account may require. 

We nught easily fiU a chapter with quotations firom 
this Father, and very pertinent quotations, too, on the 
great question, — What was the real nature of these days ? 
It is suiScient for our argument that he regarded them 
as altogether anomalous. Some of his explanations are 
metaphymcal, involving inquires in respect to the ideas 
of time and duration. In one place he seems to think 
that they were not currefnt days, that is, that they did not 
pass at all, (non prtxtervnmt^ or had not strictiy dura- 
tion, because they were before the birth of time and 
belonged to the sBoman state* But this is unintelli^ble. 
He refers to other opinions which are partiy allegorical 
and partly mystical. Their correctness, however, or 
their agreement witii modem science, is a matter of littie 
importaace in our argument. They are cited only to show 
the impression the Mosaic language made on one of the 
profoundest minds of antiquity, long before any discove- 
ries in science could have turned the thonght from what 
some would regard as the Uteral and unmistakeable 
interpretation. In his treatise, De (}enem ad Idteram, 
lib^. I, Oh. 8, he thus asks, — Quid ergo vohmt tres dies 
traiisacttsine lumfaiaribus ? An ista dienua et noctium 
15* 
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enomeratio ad distinctionem valet inter illam nataram 
quae non facta est et eas quae factae sunt, ut mane 
nominarentur propter speeiemy vespera vero propter 
privcUianem ? The distinction of morning and evening 
he thus supposes to be a distinction between a nature 
not yet made and its subsequent manifestation. Its 
eoming out of the previous privation is the morning. It 
is its receiving form and spedeSj (quo facta spedosa 
atque formosa sunt,) as the words sigmfy in their philo- 
sophical sense. The previous chaotic, or comparatively 
chaotic, condition of each period, is its evening ; and this, 
he says, still rests upon them so far as they are regarded 
in themselves, or in their possibility of returning,, should 
God permit it, to their original night. To &e same efiect 
in his work. Contra Manichaeos, Lib. I, Ch. 14, — ^Restat 
ergo ut intelligamus m mora temporis has distinctiones 
sic appellatas, vesperam propter transactionem consum* 
mati operis, et mane propter inchoationem futuri opens. 
Habent enim consuetudinem divinae Scripturae de rebus 
touoanis ad divinas res verba transferre. The reason, 
it will be perceived, is somewhat similar to the one that 
has been advanced, that, in some respects, each imperfect 
state was a night to the more perfect that siusceeded. 
There is much more than this in the contrast of tiie terms, 
but even such an explanation is more natural, more 
in hannony with the language than the exegetical fan- 
cies to which the self-styled literalist has to resort in 
order to make a' morning and evening without a riring 
and setting sun. In the work, De Qenesi ad Literam, 
lib. n, Gh. 14, he returns to the same topic, — Quis 
ergo animo penetret quo modo illi dies transieiint, ante- 
quam inciperent tempera quae quarto die dicuntur incip- 
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ere 7 .And then he gives the same distinction as in the 
first quoted passage. It is called day, circa ipedem, 
or the commg out into form and species ; it is called night, 
circa privationem. But this evening and morning, he 
proceeds to say, are to be regarded not so much m 
respect to duration (temparis praeteritioneni) as in 
respect to their marking the boundaries of a periodical* 
nature, — per quemdam terminum quo intelligitur quous- 
que sit naturae proprius modus, et unde sit naturae 
alterius exordium. The times made by the heavenly 
bodies are altogether different. .These, he maintains, 
are not what he calls spoHa morarmn^ or successions in 
nature, or between natures, but vicissitudines cfff^ectianum 
caelij mere changes in the conditions and positions of 
the heavenly bodies, with which we are familiar. Sed 
certe, horae et dies et anni, quos nutate novinmSj non 
fierent nisi motibus siderum. In another passage, (2>e 
Qenui ad Literamj iv, 26,) where he had been treating 
of the Sabbath, there is language still more clear and 
still more remarkable, — Ac sic per omnes illos dies unus 
est dies, non istorum dierum consuetudine intelligendus 
quos videmus circuitu solis determinari atque numerari, 
sed alio quodam modo, a quo et illi tres dies qui ante 
conditionem istorum luminarium oommemorati sunt alieni 
esse non possunt. — <^ The day (the seventh) is to be 
understood, not after the manner of those that wo see 
made by the circuit of the sun, but in another peculiar 
maimer, not unlike that which characterized tiie first 
three days of creation." What follows puts his meaning 
beyond all doubt, and shows, that he was not merely 
endeavoring to account for the three ante-solar days, or 
the phenomenal manner of produomg them, but that he 
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i^egarded the whole seven as belonging to this same 
strange category. Even after the ordination of the sun 
and heavenly bodies, the remaining creative days pre- 
served the same transcending character. They were 
still dies ineff^ablleSj or, to use his own clear language, 
^^ days and nights which God himself had divided in dii^ 
iinction from those of which He said let them be divided 
by the sun :" Is enim modus non usque ad diem quan- 
tum, ut inde jam istos (id est quartum quintum sextum 
septimum) usitatos esse cogitaremus,sed usque ad sextum 
septimumque perductus est ; ut longe aliter cmcipiendm 
sit dies et nox inter quae duo divisit Deus, et aliter iste 
dies et nox inter quae dixit ut dividant luminaria ; tunc 
enim hunc diem condidit quum condidit solem. ^^ For 
that mode (the unusual or anomalous mode) is carried 
through, not merely to the fourth, as though we should 
thenceforth regard the others as usual solar days, but 
even to the sixth and seventh ; so that, throughout, there 
is to be a for different understandiug of the day and 
night between which God himself divided, and that other 
day and night of which He said let the lummaries divide 
them ; for this latter kind He then established when He 
ordained the sun." 

It is sometimes said that the Fathers were poor com- 
mentators ; pious and good men, they are allowed to be, 
but deplorably ignorant of die true principles of herme- 
neutics. It is true, they sometimes see what is uot in 
the Scriptures, and yet it \A equidly true, that they often 
see what is really tbere, but which oui* modem scholar- 
sHp in its boastfol blindness, Wholly overlooks, because 
it IS not really looking to ^* dideovei^ wondrous things^ out 
of €h)d'B law." But why shoold die most modem mter^ 
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pretation have so generally failed to notice the distinc- 
tion which Augustine presents ? It is certainly patent on 
the very face of the language wheli we come to view it 
in its true contrasts and its true emphasis. When the 
eje is once upon it, we see that it could not have been 
more clearly given in the Hebrew or the English. There 
it stands in the Scripture, plainer than any records of 
geology, as distinct as though '' graven with an iron pen 
and lead in the rock forever." There are the days 
which God divided^ — supematuraUy divided by his own 
direct immediate power originating a new thing, or a new 
work, in nature — and there are the days of which He 
said, '' let the sun divide them," natural days, measured 
off in the regularly returning course of nature, and mark- 
ing the interior divisions of that nature instead of being 
its exterior chronolo^cal bound. Here is this wondrous 
difference patent, we repeat it, on the very face of the 
account. Can we read of these two kinds of days so 
strikingly contrasted in their natural and supernatural 
character, their God-made and sun-made modes of divi- 
sion, and yet believe that they must be exactly alike in 
all the other features with which we are familiar as 
belonging to our solar periods ? In other words, can we 
recognize the immense difference in their work and 
ori^, without feeling that the most obvious exegesis is 
the one that makes a corresponding difference in their 
duration ? 

There is a place for other quotations of a similar kind 
from Augustme, in the argument respecting the Sabbath, 
lake thoughts abound in some other sections of his argu- 
ment against the Manichseans. He recurs to the subject, 
also, in his great work, De OivitaU Dei^ Lib. xi, Ch. 67, 
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— ^Qui dies cujus modi sint, aut perdifScile nobis ant etiam 
impossibile est cogitare, quanto magis dicere. ^' Which 
days, of what kind they were, it is very difficult, yea, 
impossible, for us even to think, how much more to say" ! 
But our quotations are enough to satisfy the reader that 
ages before geology was thought of, or science had pro- 
duced any motive for warping the Scriptures, the sound- 
est minds regarded the days in Genesis as denoting 
strange anomalous periods, morae jOr intervals in creation, 
that could never be brought under our common solar 
measurements. This is all that need be desired as 
against the twenty-four hour literalist, and the interpre- 
tation he would so dogmatically mamtain. 

There is another question which may be fairly asked 
here, and to which therefore we would give attention. 
Can it be supposed that Moses iiimself really believed in 
such long periods as the geologist talks of? Was this, or 
anything like this, his conception of the word day when 
he employed it? It might be replied that we have 
nothing to do with Moses' conception. He was a mere 
medium to write down certain Hebrew words, and if the 
higher Author has so caused the language to be arranged 
that it is capable of any expanding sense that science 
may demand, it is enough. But widi this we should not 
be satisfied. We do not deem Hie position whoUy tena- 
able. According to the theory of language before pre- 
sented, the conception is part, and an important part, 
too, in the chain of communication. It is represented 
directly by the words it suggests, and is itself represen- 
tative of the great fact which stands behind it. We can 
not, therefore, wholly dispense with the thought of the 
writer. The higher Author of the Bible, in his commu- 
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Aications to us, made use of the conception of Moses just 
as truly as he has made use of the Hebrew, or language 
of Moses, through which that conception was both pro- 
duced and expressed. It is enough, however, if this 
conception may embrace the larger idea, and does not 
exclude it. It may be scientifically very rude, very sim. 
pie, very incorrect, and yet wide enough, that is suffi- 
ciently indefinite or unbounded, to hold all, and more 
than all, that science can ever bring to fill it. And this 
furnishes the element of our answer. It is enough for 
us if we can gather from the face of the account itself, 
and from all the associations of thought that connect 
themselves with it, that the writer, be he who he may, 
was not confined, and did not consider himself confined, 
to the narrow platform of the twenty-four hour hypothesis. 
If we can regard him as fairly off it, or if he has said 
that which makes it impossible that we should view him 
as standing on it, then have we room enough. We 
answer, therefore, — It is not supposed that Moses had 
the conception of our modem geologist ; yet still we no 
less strongly maintain that he had in mind something 
very different fixmi the solar periods of twenty-four hours 
such as make our common day. They were to him, 
not geological ages, any more than they were tiie ordi- 
nary mornings and evenings, but the great days of Gknl's 
working, — strange, extraordinary, prsetematural days. 
It was not the idea of the modem man of science, yet 
still it nught embrace it. Did the writer extend his mind 
beyond the limited period of twenty-four hours ? Were 
hiB mornings and evening^ of a different kind fiom those 
made by our constant sun-rising and sun-setting ? Did 
bis thought go abroad into the indefinite and take in — 
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to what exient we do not now enquire ^^ the vast in tune, 
as well as in space and power^ associating it with the 
greatness of the Divine action, and measnring it by days 
analogous to other aspects of the vast conception and 
such as the thought of God's working would naturally 
suggest 7 Then, however limited the science of Moses, 
or his view of the actual universe, there is room enough 
in the expansion of such a conception to take in all that 
science has discovered, or may discover, should her pro- 
gress even extend so far as to render childish and obso- 
lete all the doctrines and all the language in which she 
now so proudly boasts. 

But why, then, call them days ? On this objection, 
in its general aspect, sufficient has been said. A more 
specific form of it, however, is drawn firom the undoubted 
mention here of the common solar period, — ^^ And let 
them be for years and for datfs^** etc. Can it be sup- 
posed, says the objector, that the indefinite could have 
been intended in the preceding use, and that then there 
should have been so sudden a change. We think we 
have fairly stated the difficulty, and, in reply to it, we 
say, that eyerything depends upon the stand-point we 
occupy in our interpretation. Li one aspect, and as we 
think, the only consistent aspect of the account, this 
express mention of the solar days is a decided confirmih 
tion of the view that has been taken. The declaration 
that solar days now begin, seems to establish the position 
that the days previously mentioned must have been of a 
difierent character, ^e employment of the same word 
IS a matter which resolves itself solely into the usage of 
language, and will appear natural or forced, according to 
our fiimiliaritj, or want of fanuliarity, with such usage. 
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A like jaxtapoeition of terms might occur in our own 
tongue, without exciting surprise. Our own language, 
like most others, uses Qie word day to denote an epoch 
or cyclical period/ and an English writer, in setting forth 
an order or scheme of creation, could say with perfect 
propriety, and without meaning to be poetical, in that 
day there first commenced the regular division and mea- 
surement of years, and day%j and seasons. Still more 
consistent would it be in the Hebrew, where yom is 
the most common word for indefinite period, and would 
most naturally come to the reader's mind whenever that 
idea had to be expressed. 

In such interpretation everything depends upon the 
association of ideas and feeling, which is forced upon us 
by the context. Should one thus take the word day 
in some plain historical passage in Emgs, or Chronicles, 
or the " Books of the Matters of the Days,"t (ca"*;*: , •» w) 
as it is called, he might justly be condemned as extravsr 
gant. There is no call there for such an interpretation. 
We do not mean merely that there is no exigentia loci^ 
but that there is, moreover, an utter want of harmony 
with such an idea. Everything looks the other way. It 
would be purely arbitrary, if not utterly absurd. But 
take next a passage from one of the prophetical books, 
where the writer is looking out into the great uncreated 

* It may have come to us firom the Bible, like some other 
idioms in our language which have the appearance of oriental- 



t Even here, however, the word is used more properly of 
years than solar days, and would be better rendered Annalta 
than Diumalia. It is chronological history — or history re- 
oorded with reference to measured times, instead of being a 
list of events simply. 

16 
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fiitore^ where the whole context favors the thought of the 
yast, the unknown, the indefinite, the unmeasured, — 
where great events viewed per %e and without reference to 
their chronological extent, or strict chronological connec- 
tions, image themselves upon the canvas of the prophetic 
eje. In the midst of such associations we feel that the 
case is quite different, and all the laws of sober hermeneu- 
tics require a different treatment of the language. ^^ In 
that day shall the mountain of the Lord's house be estab- 
lished on the tops of the mountains, and all nations shall 
flow into it." The thought of solar days here is alto- 
gether out of place ; nor, on the other hand, can we 
explain the use of the term as merely poetical. There 
is something more than illustrative metaphor, there is a 
propriety in the language which is independent of all 
mere rhetorical or tropicskl adornment. The w<M*d has 
its true and literal, yet vastly expanded and elevated, 
sense. Take still another case in which the term occurs 
in connection with specific numbers, and with something, 
too, of a chronolo^cal aspect, but everything around is 
mysterious, extraordinary, and of a nature to carry us 
out of the common chronological associations of regular 
time-measured periods. In such circumstances it does 
not strike us as at all unnatural te interpret days by 
years, or even longer cycles of time. Whether our 
specific view as to mere duration be well founded or not, 
we feel that the extraordinary mterpretation is demanded 
by the whole air and spirit of the passage. The we€k9 
of Daniel and tiie dayn of the Apoealypee we cannot 
treat as ordinary weeks and days. The grandeur of the 
prophecy wholly collapses on such a view. Aride from 
all questions of chrcmolo^al correotneae, tiie namm 
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^sfimate is felt to be out of critical and hermeneatical 
harmony with the accompanying imagery. We are in the 
midst of the vast, the obscure, tiie mysterious. We are 
brought m connection with ideas which, although capable 
of partial revelation, are in a great degree inefiable. We 
permit the feeling to influence our interpretations, and 
we act naturally and consistently in so doing. 

Garry this out, then, and would it not apply with equal, 
if not still greater, force, to the wondrous account of the 
creation, takmg us away back into the unmeasured and 
immeasurable regions of the past, just as prophecy throws, 
the beams of its lamp upon the dark places of the distant 
future. Here, too, then, is everything to suggest the 
same associations of the marvellous and the extraordinary. 
The word employed is a very common one, but the man- 
ner of expressum is very strange, and designed, we 
think, to give us an intimation of something very strange 
in its significance. It is a mode of speech unique upon 
the fiice of the Scripture. There is certainly nothing 
like it in any of the chronological parts of revelation. 
Time is nowhere else reckoned in this mysterious manner, 
— There was an evening and there was a morning — one 
day, — There was an evening and there was a morning — 
second day, — There was an evening and there was a 
morning — third day, etc. There was one of these days 
in which God rested. Was that twenty-four hours long ? 
Has it been finished and the work of creation again 
resumed by the great Architect? And then there 
is the day of days, when the whole creative genesisj or 
series of generations (nSnV^n) is summed up in one grand 
period called "the day in which the Lord made the 
heavens and the earth." We do not say that here is^ 
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in all respects, the same style as in the other parts of 
the Scripture referred to, but we are in the midst of 
ideas suggestive of a similar expansion of thought and 
feeling, and which should, therefore, be permitted to 
have a sunilar expanding effect on our interpretation of 
language. 
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CREATION OF TIME. 

DxvisxoK OT nan.— R«7x.s of ths hxatsxlt Boxuaa.— Rsovlatb. oob pbt- 
txcAx. UFs.— An aid to oua maxionax, nasmfci.— Hi mjlob tbm wtamm 

.4X.80.— In what BXSBK MADB TOB vs.— RxOVXJlTOBa OF THB 8KUONI.— Tut 
POET AbATDS.— WBOX.B FOB TUX FABT8.— ABTBOLOOT.— PHBNOMBffAI. VRt. 

'' And let them be for signs, and for seasons, and for days, 
and for years." " And he made them to rule the day, 
or for the nde of the day, and for the rule of the night." 
We have abeady compared with this the passage, Job, 
xxxviii, 88, — " Enowest thou the ordinances of the hea- 
vens? Canst thou set their dominion in the earth?" 
There is here the same idea of appointing, ordaining, 
arranging, in distinction from creation. But not to dwell 
further on this, we would present another thought, which 
comes to us from the Hebrew n^m. There is a beau- 
tiful suggestion, which may be regarded as fairly con- 
necting itself with the etymological significance of the 
word. More than any other kindred root in Hebrew, 
the verb presents the idea of ruling by law, by conformity 
to a measured and measuring standard. This it gets 
from the radical primary sense of aomparisonj asHmila- 
ticn, agreement with some canon or rule ; and hence the 
authority or dominion expressed by it is more properly 
one of gtUdancBj regulation, direction, than of arbitrary 
and undetermined power. We see this in the noun Vttt, 
16» 
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a similitude^ d^proverhy k parable^ hence applied to any 
regulated or poetical constniction of language. 

Now, in this sense, and without' pressing too £Eur the 
etjmolo^cal image, we may say that it has a striking 
and beautiful application to the dominion of the heavenly 
bodies in respect to our earth. 

The motions of the sun and moon, or of the earth in 
relation to them, are not only in themselves the result of 
law, or conformity to regulative canons, but productive 
of a corresponding assimilation, or conformity, in our 
genera] terrestrial physics. The vegetable and animal 
worlds become modified by it. The growth of plants, 
and, perhaps, of all organic substances, is different bom 
what it would have been in the absence of any such 
arrangement. But more than all this; it doubtiess 
exerts an important influence over the exercises of the 
rational soul. Every one who reflects must see that the 
exact knowledge of years, and times, and eras, constitutes 
one of the great (Ufferences between the civilized and 
savajge state, even where such knowledge is regarded as 
simply affecting those outward utilities that depend upon 
accurate canons of time. Next to the Bible, the most 
important book for the human race is doubtiess the almar 
nac. Without an accurate measurement of the day and 
year^ there could be no chronology ; without chronology 
there could be no history ; without history there could 
be no national or generic experience ; without such expe- 
rience there could be no progress ; and without progress 
there could be no civilizatioa All this, perhaps, would 
be readily admitted in its bearing on our outward state 
and relations. But do we sufficientiy appreciate the 
direct relation of such measurements to the laws of our 
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inner life ? What would we be, what would oar minds 
become, without known divisions of time T How much 
is our very thinking, yea, the very law of our thinking, 
determmed by them ? They form the connection between 
the inner and the outer worlds. By means of them, even 
our material frame is brought into harmony with the 
phenomenal universe. Our human micro-cosmos is timed 
and tuned to the great kosmos. The circulation of the 
blood, the periodical working of the general animal mar 
chinery, gets modulated in accordance with its unvary- 
ing cycles ; and we know that these movements of our 
bodily microcosm regulate, in a large degree, the flow of 
the thoughts and emotions. When, through any exciting 
cause, we think or feel at a faster rate than would be in 
sympathy with these internal periods, we are reminded 
of it by a fever, or some other iU e£fect proceeding from 
the spiritual to the animal or sentient economy. 

Tc^e away, then, all outward measures of time, and 
formed as we now are of soul and body, it would be like 
removing the regulator, or balance wheel, of the whole 
system. The inner as well as the outer machinery would 
run down. Our souls would become chaotic, our thou^ts 
unregulated ; our life a dream, in which past phenomena, 
present sensations, and future imag^ations would be 
mingled in hopeless confufflon. For the want of such a 
regulator, man with his boasted intellect would sink 
below all that is known of the conditi<m of the savage. 
For this reason alone, had there been no other, he could 
not have existed with his present mental and bodily 
organization in the ante-solar periods, or before these 
arrangements for recurxing vicissitudes and regular times 
had been brought into operation. 
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Vegetable life might have been supported long before. 
Warmth and light, if necessary, might have been pro- 
duced, in all required abundance, from chemical agencies 
solelj terrestrial. Animals, we are expressly told, com- 
menced existence after the celestial ordinations of the 
fourth period ; but, for all that science could say to the 
contrary, there might have been some species of torpid 
animal natures millions of years before the sun was 
appointed to rule the day. Man, however, with his pre- 
sent physical and spiritual constitution, could not have 
existed as man, — that is, as a comparing, assimilating, 
time-measuring intellect, whose most constant and prac- 
tical exercise of rationality consists in judging the future 
by the past, through the aid of those regulated divisions 
without which his conceptions of both would present only 
a dark and formless abyss. In other words, without 
some such arrangement, he must either rise above time 
and ^' be as Gods," that is, think as God thinks, or fall 
below it, into that state which is alone adapted to the 
irrational animal nature. 

4 

" Se inade the stars alsoy In the Hebrew the ex- 
pression is peculiar. It is without any governing verb, 
and seems to come in by way of a note in passing. 
Moses does not say that he made the stars to give light 
upon the earth, although this may be inferred from the 
connection. Much less does he say that he made them 
for no other purpose. The mention of the moon and the 
night makes this the proper place to speak of them, if 
they are to be alluded to at all, and the writer makes 
this brief note or scholium, — ^< He made the stars also ;" 
or, still more concisely, — " the stars also." When, and 
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how, and why ? In respect to these questions no informa- 
tion is given to us. It is, however, still objected to the 
Mosiuc account, that it seems to represent the celestial 
bodies — certainly the sun with its huge bulk — as having 
been made for the use of our earth, and for such use 
alone. But giving the language such a meaning as the 
objection demands, and laying aside all such considera- 
tions as we before adverted to in respect to the compara 
tive insignificance of mere space magmtude, the represen- 
tation might stiU be maintained as being in accordance 
with that oldest and truest philosophy that regards the 
universe afl a kosmos, or unity, in which each part is 
made for the whole ; whilst no less really and truly may 
it be conversely said, that the whole is in some way for 
each and every part. 

Moses may not have known of any other uses. But 
he knew from his reason, as well as from (}od's inspira- 
tion, that whatever in the physical world anything statedly 
and regularly does, that thmg it was designed to do. 
To the pious soul, the a priori argument here is not only 
first, but strongest. It starts with the designer, and 
thence infers the design in the fact. Thus it operates, 
and thus, therefore, was it intended to operate. In this 
view the sun and moon were certainly made to give light 
upon the earth, and to rule the earth's seasons whatever 
other designs may have been in their creation, or their 
appointment with reference to our own world. The inter- 
pretation does not demand it, and yet we may extend 
the same view to the stars. The light they give the 
earth could hardly have been in the writer's mind at all, 
but the other use may have been intended, and that, too, 
with great propriety. They rule the seasons and the 
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years ; that is, they regulate our knowledge of them ; and 
m the early ages of the world, were almost the only 
means for this end. They furnished the rule or canon 
T)y which they were determined. The first nations had 
no other almanack than the rolling heavens. Spring and 
summer, plowing, sowing, and reaping time, were regu- 
lated by the rising and setting of certain constellations. 
Their use in this respect is referred to, not only by the 
Greek and Latin poets, but also in the Bible. ^^ Canst 
ihou bring out Maszaroth in its seasons ?" The ^^ bands 
of Orion" are the iron chains of the wintry frosts and 
storms; the ^^ sweet influences of Pleiades" represent 
the return of the genial vernal season, and of that revi* 
viscence of nature of which the heliocentric rising of this 
beautiful constellation was the well known rule or signal. 
The thought is admirably expressed by the old poet 
Aratus, in the beginning of his Phaenomena. 

5if lA (fi)fiLaivif — ^— 

Aurof yolf roye 2HMAT' Iv oi3{avcJ Jfl'r^{i|fv. 

The star^ propiticms power he ahows to men, 
And high in heav'n firm fainda their mling siom. 

One might almost fancy it a free translation of the very 
language of Moses, — "He set them in the firmament 
for rignSj and for seasons, and for days, and for years." 
In the same manner Cicero speaks of them as the mode- 
rators or nders (a-^^wtt) of those temporal vicissitudes, 
by the accurate knowledge of which man is distin- 
guished from the brute. Cum videmus vicissitudines 
dierum atque noctium, commutationesque temporum 
quadripartitas, ad maturitatem frugum et ad tempera- 
tionem corporum aptas, eorumque omnium moderatorem 
et ducem solem, lunamque quasi fastorum notis signantem 
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dies, — tuzn quinque Stellas eosdem oursus coDStantiasime 
servantes, etc. Tusc. Quads. I, 28. 

These important uses they serve, and we may there- 
fore truly say, as far as our earth is conoemed, that for 
such purposes they were manifested m the firmament. 
A (me-mded science may object to the language, but a 
more catholic philosophy endorses it without scruple. In 
such philosophy the idea of a perfect organic whole is 
that in which the whole and all the parts are mutually 
and reciprocally ends and means, — not only each part 
for the whole, which is the finding of a mere mechanical 
physics, but the whole for each, and each for each. The 
remotest systems have a bearing upon our earth, and our 
earth on the remotest systems. No part is what it would 
be, except as such a part of such a whole. It is from 
this idea, grossly perverted as it may have been, came 
the old astrology. The destiny of each world, the des* 
tiny of each man, was supposed to vary according to Ae 
state of the universe when he came into being. The 
doctrine was founded upon a glorious thought which 
more than redeems its superstitious abuses. It was the 
oneness of the kosmos, — an idea which, even when held 
in connection with the grossest ignorance in respect to 
facts, is of more value than any science, however accu- 
rate and extensive, that does not make it the beginning 
and the end of all its investigations. 

In connection with this, there comes up a thou^t 
analogous to one on which we have before dwelt at some 
length. In setting forth the facts of creation, the Mosaio 
record takes as their representatives the most outward 
or obvious phenomena, that is, ^^the things that are 
seen," and that appear the same for all eyes and for aU 
ages. Science takes the more mterior phenomena, but 
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revelation could not adopt any language built upon them, 
because the farther or more inward progress of science is 
ever rendering it obsolete. So, aJso, when the Bible 
speaks of usbs, it takes those more obvious and outward 
ones which all minds at once acknowledge. In this way 
it answers its great end of being universallj, and for all 
times, intelligible, without contradicting, or coming in 
collision with, any other phenomena, or any other uses 
which the progress of scientific discovery may Bring to 
light. Science boasts of having ascertained other ofiSices 
for the sun, beside that of giving light upon the earth 
and exercising a dominion over our thoughts in the regu- 
lation of years and seasons. But has she yet determined 
the great design — we mean the great physical design — 
which embraces all others, and to which all partial ends 
are incidental or subordinate ? Can she give the highest 
or most ultimate physical reason for the sun or the solar 
system? Is it likely she will ever discover, or even 
approximate to, this design, or this reason, in its bearing 
upon other systems, and other systems of systems, and 
so on to the entire universe of material being ? If she, 
too, then, must be content with intermediate ttseSy let 
her adore the higher wisdom of revelation, in taking those 
which, although seemingly the most partial and local, do 
present, in fact, a language so much surpassmg her own 
in impressiveness, in catholicity, in enduring moral power. 
Let astronomy be carried ever so far theoretically, the 
great practical u%e9 of the stars to us will continue to 
be the accurate determination of the year, the regulation 
of the seasons, and the safe navigation of ships. For 
these uses, therefore, if not created, they were at least 
appointed, and revealed to our earth. 
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WORK OF THB FIFTH DAY. 
PAomronoif of tbb animal bacss.— Pboducron out or tbb xasxb.— J«n» 

AAI. SHN8K.— COMXOIf PaKFUDXOBS.— MUBT NOT BS AVBAXD Or NATUBAZJtX.-^ 

Hbbbsw woBm OF PBODiTonoN.— DxFXNXTxoir OF NATDBB.— DxacBsra raOBXIB 

CAN MBVKB FAIS OfTO BACH OTHBB.— T^ BDFBBM ATOBAL.— THB OOlfNATUBAL. 
— Tm OONTBA-NATUBAL.— THS UWKATCrBAI..— WoBDS FOB OBOWTH AND BXBTB 
nfFZ.T DUBATXON.— TkEOBIXS OF ANZICAX. FBOmTOTXON.— MZLTON.— Oxj> OBBIX 
FANCDM.— TbX OMNXFXC WOBD.— A NATUBB XN THB KABTB. 

To this period belong the birth and growth of the ani- 
nud races. We would, however, take in connection with 
it the germination of plants, which, the reader will recoh 
lect, was reserved for subsequent discussion under this 
head, because of its presenting the same questions and 
having the same bearing upon our general argument 
respectmg the true nature of the creative days. Going 
back, therefore, to the third period, we find there, as 
here, a peculiar feature in the account to which sufficient 
attention has not been ^ven. 

And here, especially, would we appeal to those who 
assume to be the exclusive advocates of the £ur and literal 
interpretation, or contend that we must take language in 
its most obvious and ordinary sense. It has been shown, 
that in determining this easy sense, everything depends 
on getting a true position in respect to a writmg so 
ancient and on a subject so much out of the track of ordi- 
nary ideas. But have these advocates of literalism well 
weighed the literal, and, as it would. seem> only posaihto 
meaning of the words here employed ? The writer, too, 

17 
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is in favor of the literal ^sense^ that is, the true sense, 
made out by the most sober consideration of everything 
which should control our view of the proper significance 
of language. Let US| then, follow the record wherever 
it leads us ; even though it may sometimes seem to favor 
naturalism, in opposition to what might be thought to be 
the more pious conclusion. We know nothing about 
these old matters but what the Bible tells us. Science 
here is dumb. Geology finds very ancient vegetable and 
animal remains, but gives us no light whatever on the 
questions, whence they came, or how they commenced 
tiie origin of their existence. In no part of the history 
of creation are we thrown more completely on the record ; 
in no part is the language less suggestive of anything out 
of the most common significance of terms ; and yet it is 
not a littie singular that no commentators are more pre- 
pared to break over the common senses of words, and to 
do violtace to language here, than those who are the 
most narrow in their interpretations elsewhere, and espe- 
cially in those parts where the widest significance would 
seem to be demanded by the whole aspect of the account. 
There are some common opinions which affect our 
view of the ordinary sense of the words, and yet these 
opinions or prejudices could never have come firom the 
mere study of the passage itself. They may be thought 
to be more pious, more in accordance with what, in our 
conception, is due to the Diviae dignity ; but they involve 
a departure firom the literal sense, or anything fike the 
literal sense, much wider, to say the least, tiian an intei^ 
pretation which only follows one of the most universal 
laws of language in giving an indefinite sense to a word 
of time. 
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A common opinion is, that the first vegetable and ani- 
mal formations were direct acts of God ; and most of 
those who hold it think, perhaps, that they have derived 
it from the Scriptural statements. This opinion presents 
two aspects. Some would maintain, that, as in the origin 
of man, they proceeded in each case from a primitive 
pair, or from a primitive individual, or specific progenitor 
the immediate creation of the Divine hand, and had 
thence, from such individual centre, spread themselves 
over all those parts of the earth in which they are to be 
found. Another theory would regard them as created 
in numbers, and assigned to their positions in all quarters 
of the globe, thus constituting a great many centers of 
production. In both cases the original plants and ani- 
mals would be direct creations, coming immediately 
from the ab-extra plastic power, or mechanical shaping 
of the Deity. Sut certainly, the account does not tell 
us anything like this. There is no language from which 
we could infer it There is nothing in any other parts 
of the context that would shut us up to it. There are 
no metaphors which would in any way imply it. There are 
no words containing the germs of ideas which could posinbly 
be expanded so as to embrace such a conception. Nay, 
more, any interpretation of the kind, even had there 
been something in the context to favor it, is directly 
excluded by the positive assertion of a process which 
involves the contrary supposition. 

" And God said, — Let the earth bring forth gra9$^ 
the herb yielding seed (or seeding seed) after its kind, 
itnd the fruit tree yielding fruit whose seed is in itself, 
alter its kind, and it was so — And the earth brought 
forih^'* etc. Here are two distinct things — the going 
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fbrih of the Divine Omnific Word, as in the other crea- 
tiye periods, and the prodnctive power, energy, or eneiv 
gsmg of the earth. This latter is expressed by two 
diflferent, yet kindred Hebrew verbs. One of them, k|^;, 
means properly to germinate, (Greek, ^XatfTijtfai, — Vul- 
gate, fferminare^') to bnd, or to sprout, as in Joel, ii, 22. 
<< For the pastures of the wilderness do sprinff, the tree 
beareth fruit ; the fig tree and the vine do yield their 
strength," — ^«flXatfr»)x«v tA ^sSia — Quia fferminaverunt 
ipedoea deserH. , There it is applied in Eal to the plant. 
Here in Hiphil, it has for its 8n)bject the earth, — " Let 
the earth germinate, or cau%e to germinated It is the 
causal or causative conjugation, and although we would 
not attach much importance to this standing alone and 
unsupported by the context, yet in the connection in 
which we here find it, it is certainly worthy of note. The 
other Hebrew word means precisely what the English 
does, to comeforihy and in the Hiphil conjugation which 
is herd used, to cause to eomeforihy or out^ to bring forth 
— to pve birth to, nasci facere^ or cause to he hom^ 
wUch is the special sense it has. Job, x, 18, Isaiah, Ixv, 
9, and other places. The earth then was not a mere 
passive recipient, nor was production by it a mere outward 
unessential mode, having no other than an arbitrary 
connection with the Divine working, or employed merely 
ais an accompanying sign ; but the earth exerts a real 
causative power, and this becomes an essential and im- 
portant part in the chain of causation which God saw fit 
to bri^ate and establish. The Divine power was exerted, 
but it was upon the earth, and through the earth. It 
was upon the miture and through the nature that had 
becomis established in the previous creative acts, whilst. 
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at the same time, {here is the be^nning of a new energy 
imparted to this nature which it did not possess before. 
The command is to the earth; but the earth is not 
passive. She exerts an active obedience in the exercise 
of the old nature modified by the new force which comes 
from the supernatural Omnific Word going forth, as it 
previously did for the separation of the light from the 
chaos and the waters from the waters. Before, it was 
said, ^^ Let there be light," and now again, Let (here he 
life — and life began to be. As in all the other periods, 
so here there was doubtless the instantaneous beginning 
of a new, and, at first, supernatural force put into nature. 
Vegetable life had a moment when it began to be, — a 
new thing upon the earth, unborn and undeveloped out 
of anything previously existing. The earth, by any 
natural power previously imparted, or previously exer- 
cised, would never have produced it ; but then, when the 
new energy is imparted, the mode, or law of production, 
is through the earth. 

This work might have been direct and instantaneous ; 
and there would have been no difficulty in believing such 
a declaration, had it been made. Reason has no diffi- 
culty in admitting the supematuraf. The devout mind 
loves to believe it when clearly revealed, and is ever 
most fond of those parts of the Bible in which it is most 
boldly set forth. It loves to read how nature, ever so 
obedient to her Lord, is sometimes commanded to stand 
away from His Presence. It loves to read how God 
came down on Sinai, and Christ rose m the clouds before 
the gase of the wondering disciples. But here the lan- 
guage just as clearly conveys the idea of a natural pro- 
cess, or g&mg on^ after a supernatural orig^i. The 
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genmnation, the bringing forth, the growth, the seeding, 
the yielding, each after its kind, implying previous types, 
laws, or ideas, accordmg to which they grew, — all this 
has the appearance of a ndtural process. It is a nature^ 
a being borriy if we can attach any meamng to such a 
word, and to suppose all evolyed by a rapid crowding of 
causalities into a period equal to one of our present solar 
days, is not to maintain the supernatural, but the unnatu- 
ral. Strange as this would be, still if it were the fair 
meaning of tfie language, we would not hesitate to yield 
to it any opposing hypothesis, however cherished ; for 
we have no other guide here than the Scriptures. With 
all reverence, however, and with every caution lest we 
might be in the wrong, must we say, that such a pro- 
ceeding would appear to be neitiier nature nor miracle. 
It would seem to lack what we must regard as the most 
essential features of the one, whilst it would have only 
an unreal semblance of the other. 

A few distinctions and definitions may be needed here 
to place this subject in a clearer light. The only idea 
we have of nature is that of a regular, constant flow of 
cause and effect governed bv established laws operat- 
ing uniformly, or ever in the same manner under the 
same circumstances, and with tiie same accompaniments. 
Phenomenally, it is a continual coming <mt^ grawthy 
(9u(fi;,) or hirth of one thing from another, or as its ety- 
mology imports, a being boruj (natural or a being dmA 
to be bom, from something that has gone before, and, at 
the same time, a giving birth to something which is to 
follow. We cannot conceive of it except as having had 
a beginning at some time, and from something out of 
itself. From the necessity, therefore, of our laws of 
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ihinkmgy as well as from revelation, we say, that it is a 
power ^yen originally by God. But though thus ori- 
ginated, we can distinctly conceive of it as a nature only 
when we regard it as in some manner left to itself, and 
operatmg by its own laws or methods. How this should 
be we cannot understand ; and yet we must adopt some 
distinction of fact between the prime originating super- 
natural energy and the subsequent ongoing, or we 
resolve Gk>d into nature and nature into Grod, — thus run- 
nmg mto atheism on the one hand, or an equally godless 
pantheism on the other We may suppose this ori^nal 
divine force ever present as the supporting ground, but 
not imrmanent or per-manent as the immediate causal 
force in every natural effect. We must believe that 
Ood is able to impart such a natural power, and leave it, 
in this sense, to itself, — thus making it something differ- 
ent from the immediate divine energy. Those who hold, 
with Malbranche, and others, that there is ever the im- 
manent divine presence in every act of nature, do, in 
&ct, diminish, instead of magnifying, the divine power 
and dignity. It is simply maintaining that Grod cannot 
make a nature, and hence, of course, that there is no- 
thing supernatural, because, in fact, there is nothing 
truly natural. It is unmeaning, too, and absurd, since it 
supposes media which are, in truth, no media^ but only 
arbitrary signs, having no dynamical connection with 
the effects. Nature, in this view, would be as irrationii} 
as a machinery having all the appearance of mediate 
dynamical causation, and yet requiring the constant 
i^lication of the original motive force directly to every 
wheel, and cog, and strap, in the complicated structure. 
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Holding natore thus to be, in sonie sense, a self-sub- 
sisting, self-acting power, we may next regard it in its 
extent and its degree. It may b^ the universal nature, 
that is, the whole nature of the universe in ail its con- 
nected and interdependent organization as one great 
force developing itself by laws wluch God has pven it. 
Or it may be a partial nature, such, for eicample, as the 
nature of the earth, or of some still less organism, such as 
that of a tree, or an animal, developing itself by its own 
internal law, as modified by its connection with Qie uni- 
versal. Again, m respect to degree. There may be an 
inchoate, an imperfect, or rudimentary nature, which is 
preparatory to some higher stage ; which higher stage 
will be generated, not through any unaided development 
of the old, but by the supernatural interposition, when the 
old or lower nature has prepared the way for the new 
Word and the new Presence. Again. Every nature, 
whether of the whole or a part, whether inchoate or 
advanced, must be finite. There are limits to its work- 
ing which it cannot pass ; there is a height above which 
it cannot rise. The one ground power, and the from 
time to time superadded powers, if there are such, can 
only develop themselves to a certain degree which is 
their maximum. When this is arrived at, the nature 
must do one of three things. It must either stop entirely, 
or go on unlimitedly at the maximum development and 
in the same plane, — which we think we could show to 
be imposdble, — or it must return and continually repeat 
itself m an ever waxing and waning cycle. But it can 
never, of itself, get above the ori^al force as controlled 
by the ori^al finite law. 
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Ift every nature, too, regarded by itself, there must 
be continuity. The mind demands this as involved ia 
the very idea of a nature. There can be within it no 
discrete degrees. Its law can have no leaps ; it must be 
an unbroken law, or law of continuity. Every effect, or 
out-working, must have something in common with the 
cause which precedes it, and out of which it flows, or 
which may be also sidd to flow into it. Hence, however 
it may seem to change, such change is only the outward 
growth of the cause varymg in manner and degree as it 
proceeds from its latent to its phenomenal state. This 
is the law of each several nature within its own bounds. 
But beyond these bounds, the different natures, or the 
different scales, must be parted from each other by dis- 
crete supernatural begbnings. The continuiiy from 
nature to nature is severed by impassable chasmis. Thus 
we may say of the ascendmg degrees, inert matter, motion, 
organic growth proceeding from within, outward self-mo- 
tion or locomotion, mere animation, appetite, choice, the 
rational will, and rationaliiy itself; they are all distinct 
from each other ; they never can come out of^ or be bom, 
(nala^ naturata^ yiyvopigva,) that is, proceed naturally from 
each other. So says the revelation which God has made to 
us in the laws of our own minds, and by which we inter- 
pret the revelation He has made to us m nature. By 
these laws of our thinkmg it is made impossible for us to 
conceive of one of these states being the other, or being 
involved in the other. They are parted by charms, 
across which no mere nature can ever leap. Any other 
supposition would involve a wa^ of ideas, or the contra- 
diction which our scientific naturalists are sometimes so 
fond of using, — ez nihilo rUhil — ^^ nothing can ever come 
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from nothing. It is just as certm, too, that more can 
never come from less. 

To apply this, then, we may say, that the old nature 
existing in the earth previous to the destined period, 
could never have produced the first dawning of vegetable 
life. It could not have given birth to the lowest fungus. 
We infer this, too, not merely from our sensible know- 
ledge of nature's phenomena, or our reasoning about her 
potentialities, but from the express revelation of the &ct, 
that here the Divine creative Word again goes forth. 
Had the development been wrapped up in the previous 
nature, there would have been no need of this, and 
therefore, no distinct creative day or period for the work. 

Again. Nature must not only be finite in extent, and 
degree of its power, but must have a certain duration 
as viewed by tiie finite mind. It is only comprehensible 
to us as a jfZouf or succession. To the Deity, as we have 
said before, all the effects, or as we may more properly 
say, the whole eff^ect is in the cause. And since to Him 
— with all reverence would we venture the opinion — 
powers and potencies are the higher realities, it is all 
effectum^ all dme, all completed or summed m the ori- 
pnal causative energy ; and hence, speaking more hur 
manoj may we say, that to Him it is instantaneous. To 
us, although we know that the^ flow of a nature must be 
continuous, and that every eff^ect must be in the cause, 
and ever commg otU of the cause, yet stiU must it pre- 
sent (to our finite sense at least) the appearance of steps 
or degrees. Hence, too, for us, to whom the phenomenal 
are tiie realities, or the nearest realities, nature must 
have succession, and succession for finite minds is dura- 
tion longer or shorter in its seeming, according to the 
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manner, or number, or apparent separation of succes- 
sive events (or ovirComingB) as they present them- 
selves like pomts on which the eye can rest m the steady 
flowmg stream. 

If any one ask, — Why does (Jod work in this way? 
what need has he of natures 7 We can only say, ^^ So 
it seemeth good in his sight." He could doubtless have 
made all thmgs differently, but then we know it would 
not have been the best way, because He has not adopted 
it. He works through nature, or a succession of natures, 
no one developing another, yet each preparing the way 
for the one that is to succeed. We see enough of the 
universe to know that this is iiie method, and thus 
considered, the general view is unaffected by the mea- 
sure of duration. It is of no importance to the argu* 
ment, whether the flow seem more or less rapd as 
viewed from our stand-pomt, or as measured by the 
shorter periods of that exactly divided physical system 
to which our thinking, that is, our flow of ideas, has 
become conformed. It is still the same great principle, 
whether it appears in the growth of .iiie fungus, the 
^^ son of a night," in the growth of the plant that lives 
for years, in the growth of a tree that endures for centu^ 
ries, in the growth of worlds whose cyclical law extends 
through aeons or ages, embracing a duration equal, per- 
haps, to millenial or nuUio-millenial recurrences of such 
cycles as are made by our exact sun-measured years. 
It is the great principle for which we contend ; and this 
established, it certainly ought to guide us in our inter- 
pretations of a record which professes to reveal the cre- 
ative acts of God. 
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If we tiiiQS yiew nature as a stream of causation gor- 
emed by a certain law which not only regulates but 
limits its moyements, then the ^upematuraly as its name 
imports, would be aU above nature j — in other words, 
that power of Qod which is employed ^^ according to the 
counsel of his own will" in originating, controlling, limit- 
ing, increasing, opposing, or terminating nature, whether 
it be the universal or any particular or partial nature. 
Thus regarded, the supernatural would assume various 
aspects to which we may ^ye distinctive names. As 
originating nature, we may call it the ante-natural. As 
adding a new force to a previously existing nature, it 
may be etjlei praeter-natural, although there are some 
uses of the word that might vary from this idea. K 
such new power, though higher than the previous nature, 
is in harmony with it, and works thraugh it, tiius pro- 
ducing a higher order of results, tiiough stall through it 
and by it, then it may be named the oon^iaturalf — once, 
in this manner, in connecti<m with the old, it truly be- 
cojQOS itself a new nature. When the Divine power is 
in immediate and direct opposition to nature, breaking 
through its laws, and producmg events the opposite of 
what would have come out of its unobstructed sequences, 
tiiien may we rightly call it the eontra-natural — such as 
are those interpositions that are generally termed mira- 
culous. 

But there is another aspect still, which we would 
attempt to define, althou^ it does not finll in so readily 
with our laws of thinking as the others, and may, there- 
f<Hre, appear to inyrive inconsistencies. There may be 
the conception of a supernatural power working through 
a nature, or said thus to work through it, (as fiur as Ian* 
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gaage can convey such an idea,) and yet m opposition 
to it, or in a manner which is not in harmony with it, — 
or, in other words, without any regard to the laws, or 
successions of time, or orderly phenomenal manifestations 
of that preyious nature through which it is said thus to 
work. This may be called not the supra-natural, or the 
contra-natural, or the con-natural, but the un-natiirah 
It is not the supra-natural strictly, for it is expressly said 
to work through an existing nature. We mean, it is not 
the supernatural in its method of operation, although it 
may be such in its origin. On the other hand, it is not 
nature ; for it is at war with the settled processes of her 
ongoing. This, then, is the epithet by which we must 
characterize the work of the third and fifth days, if we 
attempt to reconcile the Bible language to the idea of a 
^utfiff, or natura^ that is of a birth and growth out of the 
earth of all plants, herbs, trees, etc., (Jrom the seminal 
beginning to the end of the natural increment^) by An 
energmng process in the earth and through the earth, and 
yet all in the duration of one solar day. The objection 
is not to the supernatural, or to the idea of marvellous 
rapidity in itself considered, but to the un^Mxtaralness 
of the proceeding. It is the seeming nature implied in 
the language, but which, instead of being really such, is 
at war with all the ideas that the laws of our mind com- 
pel us to associate with the word natural. The best 
name for it would be found in that strange term, magical, 
as indicative of some incomprehensible as well as incon- 
<;eivable process with which we cannot connect the idea 
either of law or miracle. 

Here, then, comes up clearly and strongly the point 
we would wish to present. We must not take word* 
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oat of their ordinary use, it is scdd. This is tho whole 
length and strength of the objection. Day means twenty- 
four hours, and so all minds understand it. But cer- 
tainly the Hebrew word yam does not so inseparably 
carry with it the conception of a certain unvarying short 
duration, as the terms of birth and growth here applied 
to the nutritive and parturitive action of the earth connect 
themselves with the ideas of a longer duration. If we can- 
not separate the word day from the thought of twenty4bur 
of our present hours, then, a fortiori atque a fortissimo, 
do we say, that we cannot separate such a process as the 
growth of a plant, or of a tree, through all the regular 
sequences, such as the germination, the parturition, the 
growth, the seeding, the ripening, etc., from the concep- 
tion of a season, to say the least, or many seasons. To 
admit the process, and yet deny the associated period of 
duration, or that it had the successive steps, is a war of 
ideas, as well as of language. 

We are not told that the parturitive powers of the 
earth, when they first began to be exercised, were very 
different from what they are now. They may have been 
more rapid, or more slow ; but if it was a real physical 
energy governed by law, and not merely an arbitrary 
sign of a contra-natural .power, it must, at least, have 
had a harmony in its workings, such a harmony as would 
have required that the widely varying among its diversi- 
fied effects should bear some ratio to the greater strength 
or longer duration in the cause. It would not have 
brought out the full-formed, full-grown, and ripened cedar 
of Lebanon, in the same time it required for giving birth 
to the mushroom. No intimation is given that the first 
growth, after the inBtantaneouB starting power, or tfie 
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utterance of the creative Word, was not as natural as 
as any that followed. We are the rather led to believe 
that this first growth gave the law to all subsequent pro- 
duction. If the first plants or trees did not come from 
a previous organized seed, the first seeds, at all events, 
grew out of the plant, and as far as the language gives us 
an; idea, in a similar manner, and by a similar law, and 
in a corresponding time, or succession of times, to that 
which regulated any subsequent seedmg, or ripening, or 
fructification of the parent organism. 

Did the writer of tiie creative history think of anything 
but a natural growth, originated, it is true, by a Divine 
power, but still a natural growth with all its successive 
steps and changes? Yes, the objector may say, — he 
must have thought so to be consistent with his other idea 
of a day of twenty-four hours. But with how much force 
may this be turned the other way. Moses does spealc 
of growth ; all the terms employed are consistent with 
such an idea; the more we examine into their very 
roots, the more does this ^j(ftg generation, or nature 
appear, and, therefore, we say, he was not limited, and 
did not consider himself limited, by any such notion of 
time as our interpreters would force upon him. 

To get away from this, we must say, that it was not a 
growtky a nature^ a generis^ — for all these terms are 
synonymous. But what was it, then ? What possible 
meamng in the strange procedure ? Had we been told, 
that instantly, by tiie Divine fiat, the earth was covered 
with vegetation of the largest and most perfect kind, that 
in a moment there stood forth in all their physical perfec- 
tion the " creeping hyssop," the rose of Sharon, and the 
waving cedar of Lebanon, that in the twinkling of an eye. 
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from being a barren, manimate, and solitary waste, our 
world was swarming with animals of every size and spe- 
cies, full grown, and at the maximum of their strength 
and beauty, there would have been no a priori diffi- 
culty in believing it. There would haVe been nothing 
/irrational or incredible in the account. Such an instan- 
taneous production would have been in harmony with all 
our ideas of the Divine power and dignity. But it has 
not been so revealed. A different method was taken by 
the Divine Wisdom, — the method to which we give the 
name of nature, — the method of growth, of succession, 
of duration, of the apparent birth of one thing out of 
another, and this, too, through the action of a previous 
nature quickened by a new Word into a new energy, 
and to the development of a new law. Both these sup- 
positions, we say, are rational, both are pious, both are 
credible if clearly revealed. 

But there are other hypotheses which are not rational, 
which are not credible, which do not enhance our ideas 
of the Divine dignity, or the glory of the creative work, 
and which are, moreover, most difficult to reconcile with 
any fair interpretation of the Biblical language. One is, 
that the trees and animals were formed directly by the 
hand of Gk)d, and then placed in the earth that it might 
bring them farthy or be said to bring them forth, thus 
perfectly formed. Another is, that by the same direct 
divine power, they were formed in the earth, but not 
through any natural agency of the earth ; the formative 
act, not being a nature, or a growth, but as far as the 
earth was concerned, outward, mechanical, or magical ; 
and even the hringing forth being by no natural power 
acting through any previous, or then imparted law. 
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Another Is, that the seeds of vegetables were formed per- 
fect by direct Divine power, and then planted in the 
earth. But all have this feature. They present the 
appearance of a causation which is not a causation. 
Thej are forced ideas which come from a supposed 
eongentia loeij and not from any fair and harmonious 
interpretation of language. They seem unworthy of the 
Divine character. With* all reverence be it said, they 
have not the dignity of the instantaneous act which 
demands no appearance of any accompanying media, 
whilst they lack the beautiful consistency of a true nature. 
Even the last escapes the di£Sculty no better than the 
others. The seed is as much an organism as the plant or 
tree, — fisur more so than the bark, or branch, or root. It 
has the same appearance of growth, or of having grown 
from a younger state ; it suggests the same idea of sue- 
cesnon, or natural process. Divine Omnipotence could 
make them, doubtless ; but so, also, it could have made 
the perfect tree or animal. It is liable, therefore, to the 
same charge of unmeaninguess, of inconsistency, of 
apparent fallacy, of having neither the reason of the 
supernatural, nor the law of the natural. 

We may say, moreover, of them all, that they have 
too much the look of the legendary, the pecuHarities of 
which are, not the marvellous, the supernatural — these 
may enter into the most sober and rational narrative — 
but the dreamy, the fantastic, the grotesque, the unmean- 
ing violation of all the umfies,or all tlie harmonies, of time, 
place, and causation. From such distorted traditions of 
the passage came probably the gross fancies of some of 
the old Ionic philosophers as we find them set forth in 
the verses of Lucretius ; only there the grotesque work 
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IS asoribed to an uimataral nature, not to God. Henoe, 
too, Milton's pictare, which, although merely poetical, 
presents probably the conception that has been most 
common among a certain class of interpreters who would 
make the twenty-four hour rule the one to which eyery 
thing else in reason, nature, and language, must conform. 
Even as a picture it is unnatural. It is like some of the 
inartistic drawings on the old tapestries, where every 
thmg stands right out in the foreground without shade 
or perapective. 

'* Hie aulli obeyed; andatraiglit 
Opening her fertile womK teemed at a birth 
Innumerods living creatures, perfect fonn«, 
Limb'd and Alii grown. Out oftkeg^mmd vcproae 
Ab from hii lair the wild beast where he wons 
In forest wild, in thicket brake, or den. 
Among the trees in pain they rose, they walked: 
Hie cattle in the fields and meadows green 
Those rare and solitary, these in flocks, 
Pasturing at once^ and in broed heids npspmng. 
The grassy clocts now eahed ; nmo km^ tifpeand 
The levny lion pawing to get fnt 
UU kinder pttru, then springs as broke firom boiid% 
And rampant shakes his blinded main : the oonoe, 
The libbard, and the tiger, «« the wtole 

In hillocks : the swifk stag from under ground 
Bore «p hi$ bra$tehing head; scarce from his mould 
Behemoth, biggest bom t^f oarth, nphetTed 
HiA^ 



In setting forth the suddenness of the work as a supposed 
exhibition of the divine omnipotence, Milton is truly sub 
lime; but in attempting to connect the earth with the 
animal productions, as he was led to do by his view of 
the passage, he descends to the grotesque and even to 
the ludicrous. That imi^e of the tawny hon pcmng to 
pet free his hinder parUy and of Behemoth upheaviiig 
the earth under which be is buried, like a mole coming 
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<mt of the ground, &Ils in dignity, we must say it, beneath 
the wildest Qreek conceptions of earth-born Typhous, 
centaurs, 

*' OoTgouii hjdms, and ehimaeras dire." 

We would speak with reverence of what to any minds 
might seem to be the meaning of tl^e Scriptures ; but 
could this sense have been intended ? Wild as the Greek 
&bles are, there is some meamng and method in their 
grotesque fancies. Centaurs may have been the produc- 
tion of some law of nature, or they may have been direct 
divine creations intended to subserve some wise purpose 
in the chronological developments of our world. There is 
nothing in either supposition that can be called irrational. 
But the emer^g of lions and behemoths out of the 
earth, when the earth, after all, has nothing to do with 
their generation, no natural connection with their forma- 
tion or their growth, would seem to be, not merely wild 
or grotesque, but absurd, not merely marvelous, but 
unmeamng. It would also be a deception. It would 
present the appearance of a nature where there is none 
in reality ; it would give us the seeming of law where 
there is no dynamical connection, and where the associ- 
ated sequences, even if we would regard them merely as 
signs, are significant of no intelligible purpose or idea. 

But when we take the passage in its whole connection 
it has nothing of this grotesque or legendary aspect. 
The impression it produces is one of gravest dignity. 
In its general effect, and still more in the conceptions 
which lie at the roots of its most important terms, it 
forces upon the mind the idea of a nature in the earth 
acting through a real dynamical process of its own, and 
in periods, which, whether longer or shorter, contain 
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wiiliin tbemselves all the changes and successive stages 
which we find it impossible to dissociate from the thought 
of birth and growth. And this, too, of the animal as 
well as of the vegetable worlds. There is no more diffi- 
culty in the one case than m the oth^r. One may be 
higher than the other ; but both, we are plainly taught 
in the Scriptures, are products of nature and matter act- 
ing through laws and energies quickened to a higher 
work by a new command and a new. Presence of the 
Creative Word. 
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WORK OJP THE FIFTH DAY. 

Gbowth fsom thk babth. — Was it a obowth of iNDiniyuALs ob of sra 
CXK8 f— ErmsB yxbw mat bk piouslt hbld.— Tms Aeari nrszcn and Mb. 

CbOSS.— NatUBB a STBSAV. — A 8UFKBNATUBAI. 8KKD DBOPPKD INTO IT.— 
How DID THK FIB8T FI^NTfl OBOWf— ThB FIB8T ANIKAI.8.— HbBBKW WOBDfl 
KlIFLOTXD. — VVS Sn78T KKEF CL08S TO THX BKCOBD. — THX OBEAT WHAI.S8. 
— BCIBNCK CAN TBACB FOOT8TKP8 BT7T TBLL D8 NOTHING OF OBIGIN. 

When we are once led to admit that the work of the 
third and of the fifth period was through such a process as 
we may fairly call nature, or the natural, we may regard 
ourselves as having the simple conception as it lay in the 
mmd of the writer, and the question of longer or shorter 
duration becomes one altogether of secondary conse- 
quence. All that is required is that the idea of time 
and its successions be not out of harmony with the main 
thought. Exact measures, of course, are out of the ques- 
tion, but we can say generally, that in harmonizing the 
conception it is the work must measure the day, and not 
the day the work. Both, we think, can be preserved in 
perfect consistency, but if either is to be favored in our 
minds at the expense of the other, duration is the second- 
ary idea. The causaliiy must expand the time instead 
of being limited by it, or crowded into unnatural dimen- 
sions while assuming to be a natural process. 

Our views, however, of such duration would be modi- 
fied in no slight degree, According as we adopt one or the 
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other of two theories of growth or development. Assum- 
ing that there was a real nature, or production out of 
the earth, the question might still be raised, — was it a 
growth, in Ihe first place, of individuals or of species. The 
one conception is connected in our minds with years and 
seasons made up of the lesser diurnal cycles, the other 
with ages, or aeonic cycles of cycles, the olams and aeons 
of the Bible, or the great years (the magm anm) of the 
philosophical imagination. In the one case we must 
suppose the Divine Word energizing m as many specific 
acts, or beginnings, as there are species of vegetable and 
animal life. Each species or genus is a separate spei^ 
matic word (tf*«^fjiaTixo^ Xoyo^-) or, at least, a separate and 
distinct ener^zing of the one Universal Word. In the 
other view, the origmal divine power may be supposed to 
have originated the new order of life in its most generic 
or universal germ, and all subordinate genera and species 
may have been developed ifrom it, and from each other, by 
the action of nature under this new power, and in obedi- 
ence to the new law, or the new modification of previous 
law, thus and then imparted to it. In this way species 
would grow out of species, as mdividuals out of individu- 
als. There would be- an ascent from the first rudiments 
of vegetable and animal life to the higher and more per- 
fect growths, or ruUures. It would be the same ward 
repeating, yet expanding, itself in every ascendmg spe- 
cies, just as it is the same specific word repeating itself 
in every mdividual birth which the laws of the maternal 
nature are ever bringing out from the seminal energy. 

What science would say to this we do not clearly 
know, nor are we much concerned about her decisions. 
An immense time, as well as an immense accumulation 
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of data, are required to ^ve them an; claim upon our 
confidence. Neither, on the other hand, if it be most in 
harmony with the language of the Bible, would we be 
concerned about the charge of naturalism. A develop- 
ment theory which has no divine origination, or acknow- 
ledges the going forth in time of no Divine Word, is 
indeed atheism. That which acknowledges only one 
divine origination, and this from the logical necessity of 
getting a starting-point for physicsd speculation, is as 
near to atheism as it can be. It hath said in its heartj 
!Fhere is no Grod, and the only thing which prevents ii 
from being also the conclusion of the mere scientific intel- 
lect, is this logical impediment which God has mercifully 
put in its waj. But a development theory in the sense 
of species from species, as well as <^ individual from indi- 
vidual, may be as pious as any other. It may have as 
many Divine interpositions as any other. It may be 
regarded as a method of Grod's working, and that, too, 
as rationally and as reverently as the more limited system 
to which we give the name of nature in its ordinary or 
more limited sense. Modem theologians have been too 
much frightened by certain assumption and speculations 
on this field. It may well be doubted whether Mr. 
Cross ever produced inseets under the circumstances 
which he maintains to have given birth to his famous 
acari^ but there is no rational difficulty, and no impiety 
in the supposition that the Divine Word which first ori- 
ginated and gave law to animal life, may have connected 
its development with certam chemical conditions which 
science may discover, as well as with the presence of a 
seed in certain states of air and heat, or, in other words, 
those seminal conditions under which as yet, as far as 
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our experience goes, the phenomenon has received - its 
manifestation. But there is no place here for any such 
speculations ; since, as far as our philological argument 
is concerned, either view satisfies its requirements. It 
is enough for us to learn, without doing any violence to 
the language of the account, that the production of the 
vegetable and animal races are set forth as having been 
originally a 9^'^*?, or growth — a growth out of the eartli, 
and by and through the earth, in other words, a nature 
with its laws, stages, successions, and developments. 

There was a previous nature in the earth, whether it 
had been in operation for tweniy-four hours, or twenty- 
four thousand years. We may compare this to a stream 
flowing on and having its regular current of law, or regu- 
lated succession of cause and effect. Into this stream, 
we may say, there was dropped a new power, supemar 
tural, yet not contra-natural, or unnatural — varying the 
old flow and raising it to a higher law and a higher 
energy, yet still in harmony with it. New causations, 
or new modifications of causation arise, and after the suc- 
cessions and steps required, be they longer or shorter, a 
world of vegetation is the result of this chain of causa- 
tion in the one period, and through an analogous, if not 
similar process, an animal creation arose in another. 
Our mode of argument may be denounced as metaphy- 
sical, and yet it is but the analysis of a common thought, 
which every man who examines his own mind will find 
that he has in connection with the words nature^ ffroivth, 
etc., or the terms that in all languages grow out of roots 
corresponding to those that are here employed in this 
plain narrative of the Bible. 
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We have no guide here but the Scriptures, and if 
they say the earth brought forth the vegetable and ani- 
mal races, we will believe it, without any fear of scien- 
tific objections on the one hand, or the charge of an im- 
pious naturalizing on the other. We feel that we are in 
a region where we must tread cautiously, for it is sacred 
gromid ; yet still there is nothing left but to follow what 
seems to be the fair and natural meaning of the language. 
The first plants grew^ they were made to grow in the 
earth, and hy the earth, and out of the earth. They 
were ham of the earth; they were carried in her 
womb during their respective periods of gestation ; 
their embryo or foetal life was fed from her warmth and 
moisture ; and they afterwards were nurtured and grew 
up, each to its perfection, on her maternal bosom. They 
greto ; and growth is the cardinal idea of the word na- 
ture. 

The same thing, or a similar thing, is said of the ani- 
mals. And God said, — ^^Let Hie waters bring forth abun- 
dantly the moving creature that hath lifeJ^ Genesis, i, 
20. This refers to the fish and reptile races, and what 
would seem more strange, to the birds, who are con- 
nected with them in a manner which would appear to 
imply some community or similarity of origin. And 
again, — " Let the earth bring forth the living creature 
after his kind.^^ This refers to the quadrupeds and 
land animals generally. In the first passage, it might 
be said that ^^yf\ has simply the intransitive sense, 
although the subject is ^ss'mn^ the waters. ^^Let the 
waters swarm wiih^^^ or abound with. If the word stood 
alone, there might be some room for such a supposition f 
but its use in other passages, and its connections here 

19 
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force us to ^ye it the sense of prolific breeding,* and ta 
regard it as causal in the same manner as kv-tq and M|i»i 
and S'**:ti9, in the passage above, and in the verse below.f 
This causal signification is given to it both in the Septua- 
gint and Vulgate versions, and it is clear that those early 
translators could have had no other thought in their 
minds. *Kaj sftrFv o Aso^, i^ayayiro ra vSa/ra kg^rsra, ^vx^^ 
^utfuv. Dixit etiam Deus producant aquae reptile ani- 
mae viventis. 

We have referred to the objection which suggests 
itself to some pious mmds. The idea that living vegetSr 
ble organisms, and especially that the animal races, came 
from the operation of natural law, even with the salvo 
that God in his own way, and at his own pleasure, had 
ordained the be^nning and exact continuance of such 
laws, seems to such to savor of naturalism and impiety. 
Hence the anxiety manifested by some commentators m 
discussing the question whether the earth, in these pro- 
ductions, exerted an active force, or only a passive recip- 
iency — Gravior est qusestio, quatenus aquae jubeantur 
producere reptilia activene an materialiter, an tantum 
passive. J But we say agam, — Let us follow God's reve- 
lation wherever it may lead us. We have really nothing 
else to guide us here. Let us follow it reverently and 

* In (Genesis, viii, 17, it is used in connection with )n», 
the universal term for frucHficaUon. There it is applied 
to the generation of animals. In Genesis, iz, 7, and Exodus, 
i» 7, to that of men. 

t The Sjriao t9h*i oorresponds in its applications to the 
Hebrew verb ypm, being used of generation and fruotifioation. 
The Samaritan word has the sense of hirth or coming forih^ 
and oan bear no other in the passage. 

' O t mmtmu in Gtoa eh. i, t. SO. 
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t^autioiislj, and we are on the safest ground. The view 
liere advocated as the right interpretation, is very 
different from that eternal and unhroken development 
which is only another name for the darkest atheism. 
God's personal sovereignty and personal interposition are 
as directly recognized as in the most distinct exercise 
of miraculous power, and that not once, or in some far off 
principium, hut m repeated, oft-repeated acts. There 
was a time, not a million of ages in duration, or twenty- 
four hours, or twenty-four minutes, but an instant, ^v ^i^ji 
•rou o^daXfibou, '^ in the twinkling of an eye," when a new 
thing began to be. There was an exact moment when 
animal life began — a life which before was not in our 
earth, and which, but for the Divine Word saying Let it 
bey most assuredly never would have been. The earth, 
or nature in her largest sense, though any power previ- 
ously belon^g to them, never would have ori^nated, or 
developed, or brought it into existence. But still it 
does say, most distinctly, the earth brought them forth, or 
gave them birth. The prolific waters was the natural 
bed in which, through the vivifying agency of the Ruah 
Elohim, or Divine Spirit, ori^nated the first ^^ moving 



There is, indeed, a change afterwards in the language, 
and it says immediately ^^ Qoi created the great tanir 
nm," Hebrew, tspi-^iig, rendered the " great whales," 
but which is a general name for the leviathan class of 
animals. In respect to this, however, there may be vari- 
ous tenable suppo^tions. It may mean that some of 
those huge creatures, now extmct, and whose relics so 
much astonish us, were special formations, like man in a 
subsequent period, — so specially formed, perhaps, because 
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like him they were intended, in their period, to hold an 
analogous though much inferior species of dominion oyer 
the other vegetable and animal tribes. It may denote 
that this production out of the earth and waters was con- 
fined to the fish and reptiles, and lower classes of lEUjuatic 
birds, whilst the higher terrestrial animals were direct 
formations. Or as a third supposition, which seems best 
to agree with the whole spirit of the account, we may 
take the entire after clause as explanatory of tiie first, 
or as indicating that that was the general way in which 
Qoi created the animal world, namely, through natural 
agencies, and without intending, by the use of the word 
Mna, to make any distinction between them, or to intimate 
that one class were any more immediate creations than 
the otjiers. But let us follow the record — we say again, 
and it cannot be said too often, whatever it means, and 
wherever it may lead us. An implicit faith in the Divine 
Word is more precious than absolute correctness of inter- 
pretation. All our light respecting the first origm of 
things we must get from the written revelation, or remain 
in total darkness. Science may boast as she pleases, 
but according to her own most vaunted law, she can only 
trace the footsteps of a present or once passing causation. 
When those footsteps cease — as from the very nature, 
not only of things, but ideas, they must cease, when we 
come to the question of origin — she can teach us nothing. 
This seems to have been before ihatj she may say ; or 
between this and that there seem to have been many 
mediate stages of transition or development. Such is 
the apparent lesson she reads in the rocks, the mines, 
the lava, the beds of coral. Some such instruction, too, 
seems dimly hinted in the appearances presented by 
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comparative anatomy. Bat how, and whence, came life 
itself? Whence the primal force from which came forth 
all these manifestations of outward growth or deyelop- 
ment. The mitaaght Esquimaux stand on an equal 
footing here with La Marok, or La Place, or Auguste 
Comte. Without light coming from above the plane of 
phTGBcal causation, one is just as ignorant as the other. 



ir 
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WHAT IS BfBANT BT GOD'S HAKIHO !EHB PLAOT BBFORX 

IT WAS IN THE EARTH. 

• 

What wis ran xadbY Was it ths nuBs os nil iKSSt ob ioiorbiko 

BXFOBS THB SKXD t— IzrmPBKTATXON OF GsnUXS, ZI, Sl— bfTOPmBTATIOlf 
OF HBBBBWS, XI, 3.— VULOATB AND StbIAO YKmSIONI.— ^jBXSK COIOnBRTA- 

T0B8. ^IMTSBNAI. ■TIDXNCB. CaLVIN.— WrxKCS DID PaCI. UUSH HtM 

DOCTBOIB OF THB CBBATIYB WOBD t— COLO88IAN8, Z, 1&~WhaT ABB MBANT 
BT TBB XJinXMH THIN08.— SbMIMAZ. FOWBBS.— P1.ATO.— OOD THB .^BCHITBCr 
OF nXBAt. 

It may be well to conmder here the brief recapitulation 
which we find in (Genesis, second chapter, verse 4th. 
" These are the generations of the heavens and the earth 
in the day in which the Lord God made the heavens, and 
the earth, and every tree of the field before it was in the 
earth, and every herb before it grew — (Hebrew, mga:, 
LXX, ^fo «u dvacirxoj, Vulgate, j^riw quam germinor 
vit.^ For God had not raoned (Hebrew, caused it to 
ram) upon the earth, and there was no man to till the 
ground ; but a mist* went up and watered all the fibce 
of the earth." ^This might strike some minds as fiivor 
ing the idea of immediate or direct creation, — that is, 
the making of the tree as a tree, or of the very tiling 
which came up out of the earth, before it was in the 
earth. The first objection to this — with all reverence 
be it said — is its apparent absurdity — not its marvel- 

* Hebrew, nii. It occurs pnly here and Job, zzzri, 27. 
The LXX, Ynlgate, and Syriac, all render it tk fountain 
which went up and watered the whole fiwe of the earth. 
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kosneas, or supematnralisin, but iid apparent want of all 
meaning and consstencj. Something else, then, mnat 
be meant by his ^^ making the tree before it was inihe 
earth/' If we refer it to the seed, we have the same 
difficulty in kind, if not in degree. The seed itself, as 
much as the tree, is an outward organization, the appa* 
rent product of a living power lying back of it as a real 
entittfy per se, and, in fact, better entitled to the seminal 
name liian the material sennnal organism, because it is 
this living power which builds the outward matter of the 
seed into its peculiar form and structure, thus constitute 
ing its essenesy or making if what it t». Besides, if we 
search for this premoualjf exUtinff thing, by going back 
of the tree to the seed, there is no reason why we should 
not recede a step farther to the vUciHty that dwells in 
the seed itself, and which, in the order of nature, as well 
aa in the order of ideas, is anterior to tiie material organ* 
iiation. If such a door may be opened in the mterpre- 
tatioik, (ff if we depart at aB fifom the ultimate auiiward 
pr^duety fliere is not only an ezegetacal Vibertj wlacb 
we may rationally employ, but an imperative ccgssistency 
that wiU BfOt permit us to slop siiort of the vital and im- 
iwterial principle. 

Sven admitting, however, flii^ the brevity <^ tins 
see^md aeoount m^^ suggest the idea ef an mmediade 
ereatien of i:diimate products— ^especially if eonrndered 
by ilsdf — still we say it would not be enough to de 
9fm^ the force of t!ie ezpressons emj^oyed is the ftAer 
and man detailed narrative. A mere ritenee casmot be 
placed against an express assertion. A general affirma- 
tion of production may be in accordance with another 
which affirms that this was tiurou^ any number of medi- 
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ate causalities. But aside from all such connderations, 
the general aspect of this short summary, if we view it 
fix)m the right stand-point, will strike us as in perfect 
harmony with the letter as well as the spirit of the first 
and longer statement. It is only another mode of express- 
ing that same great truth, or principle, which it seems to 
be the chief sdm of Scripture to present in all it reveals 
to us of the work of creation. It is neither more nor 
less than the essential act of &ith, as Paul sets it forth, 
Hebrews, ai, 8, in which we believe that " the worlds («wc 
alQvae, the flsons or ages) were brought out in order* bj 
the word of God ; so that the thing? that are seen were 
made (or generated) from thing? that do not aj^pear^* 
(ix fi.4 fojvojx^vcjv.) That is, the outward or phenomenal 
entities were generated or bom (jiywivm) from the invi- 
fiible, immaterial vital powers, principles, laws, tfrs^fuiriiEoi 
Xo'^oi, spermatic words or ideas, call them what we will, 
which are themselves the first and immediate creations 
of the Divine Word going forth before any new agency 
of nature, whether the universal or any particular nature. 
It may be well to dwell here on the fuller exegesis 
of the passage that has been already several times quoted, 
and which is referred to in the introduction as containing 
the key of our whole argument It will be seen that in 
our tnmslation of Hebrews, xi, 8, there is a slight depart 
ure from the common reading of the Greek text, as well 
as from the common English rendering. For this the 
reader is entitied to our reasons. They are of two kinds, 
outward authority and mtemal evidence. Under the 

* Greek, naryigrl^ku. The radical sense of the word is to 
." adjuti, to put together in harmony ;" from the primaiy root 
e^(i», whence art^ narmang, etc. 
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first head we may cite the exact concurrence of the Latin 
Vulgate and the old Peschito or Syriac Version. The 
authors of both these must have read ^x fi,i5 instead of 
<*^ i^y that is, 80 as to give the negative to the participle 
instead of the verb. The Arabic Version follows them 
in this; but being of a later date, is not, therefore, 
of so high authority, although still more ancient than any 
extant Greek manuscripts. We venture to say that the 
proof drawn from even a large number of these is outr 
weighed by this joint testimony of the two oldest versions 
of the New Testament. Any number of manuscripts 
may have been copied one from the other, but it would 
be exceedingly difficult to explain how both these earliest 
translations give precisely the same rendering, unless 
there had been that in the then common reading of the 
Greek text which fully warranted it. The reader who 
will take the pains to examine other varying passages in 
which these two old versions concur, and to observe how 
uniformly their joint testimony is supported by the inter- 
nal evidence, will see ample reason for the deference we 
pay to them as the best proof of a genuine ancient read- 
ing. In both the Syriac and the Vulgate, the sense is 
clear and precisely similar — ^' So that the things that 
are seen were made from things that are unseen** — ut 
ex inmaibilibus visibilia fierent. What adds great weight 
to this rendering is the fact that it is sustained by the 
Greek commentators generally, by Erasmus, Grotius, and 
other distinguished scholars of former centuries, and by 
Tholuck, Olshausen, Ebrard, and others, of the most 
modem period. The inward evidence is equally strong. 
The verse is given as the first illustration of the Apostle's 
definition of faith. ^< Faith is the evidence of thdngs 
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unseen." Now, with all reference be it siud, the coin> 
mon rendering of verse third, instead of famishing the 
most striking example of this, would be a feeble and point- 
less negation, such as never is, and never can be, the 
object of faith. Ftdth is the evidence, not of what is notj 
but of what is. It is the evidence of things unseen, not 
as nonentities, but as the most substantial <^ existences. 
Besides, on the otiier view, the whole symmetry of the 
argument is lost ; but how beautifully is it presented in 
the Syriac and Vulgate versions. '^ Faith is the evi- 
dence of things unseen," for by it ^< we understand tiiat 
(in creation) the things that are seen came out of or 
were bom of things that are unseen. Calvin would get 
the same meaning from the Greek as it stands in tiie 
received text, only connecting ^x with the word following 
so as to read f^^ ^x(paivofi.^vuv. This cannot be supported 
philologically, although some manuscripts may have the 
words thus connected, but his rendering, and the reasons 
he ^ves for it, show how clearly the sound judgment 
and logical discernment for which this commentator is 
distmguished, led him to see what was demanded to 
make the example in harmony with the definition, and 
also to feel that the general sense here must be the same 
with the ^^ unseen thinffSj** (rd.dji(wa^^ Romans,' i, 20, 
and the H'^ ^Xe«'6fMva, 2 Corinthians, iv, 18. In accord- 
ance with this, he translates the passage substantially as 
it is in the Vulgate and the Syriac, — *'^Fide intelli^mus 
aptata esse saecula verbo Dei ut non apparentium speo- 
tacula fierent — ^^ By faith we understand that the ages 
were adjusted by the Word of -God, so that the manifesta- 
tions (t^e phenomena) were from things not appearing/' 
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We have the same distinction, Golossians, i, 16, — ^^ In 
Him were created all thmgs visible and invisibUj^ ra &;ccrd 
xai roL aofara.) There, as here, by the invisible thmgp 
are meant not merely objects that are unseen as matters 
of fact, because they are not before the human eye, or 
are simply absent from us in time and space, but the 
things or entities that are in their very nature invisiUe, 
incapable of being seen, or becoming the objects of sense ; 
smce sight here is put by Paul as well as by Phto for 
all the senses.* They are the voijw, or the vooufwva, to 
use Paul's very word, in distinction from the aitfdi}cci. 
They are not merely what we would call spiritual thingg, 
or truths, but the unseen dynamical entities which are 
not only the law, but the J^e of the phenomenal and 

* No careful reader can avoid being strook with the resem^ 
blance between the language of Plato and that of Paul in such 
passages as 2 Corinthians, iv, 18, Hebrews, xi, 1, 3, Bomans, 
1, 20, Colossians, i, 16. Compare especially the clear con< 
trast presented by Plato in the Republic, 508 C, where he 
represents Gk>d, or the Gk>od, as having the same relation to 
the ideal world that the sun, or light, beare to the visible, 
trit^ auro ^v ror^ svtfTfiig tfig n vouv xeu ra voo{;fJi.8va rouro 
rourov h ^wg hpi^tiii ^fQ£ rt »4/iv xm ra Iguiisva. Compare, 
also, 509, D., Phaedo, 79, A, eufMv oS^v fio6\si 6uo si^ 
ruv ovrcjv, ro fiiv o^acov to 6i asiSs's. "Let us distinguirii 
two kinds of being, the visible (or the phenomenal) and tiie 
unseen." Numerous passages of the same kind may be found 
throughout the dialogues. The Apostie may not have read 
Plato, much less copied from him ; but this Platonic style of 
speech had become quite common in his age, and must have 
been familiar in the schools of Tarsus, that third great seat 
of ancient learning after Athens and Alexandria. It is no 
impeachment of Paul, or of Paul's inspiration, that he em- 
ployed the same truthful language, not only as Plato did, but 
also to represent invisible entities for higher than were ever 
dreamed of in his philosophy. 
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material. AH these, whether of higher or lower rank, 
Paul tells us come from the Eternally Begotten Word, 
the njwroVoxof , or First Bom before all creation," Colos- 
sians, i, 15. They are hv aurcj) in Him^ and ^f* auro? 
through Him^ — that is, as the immaterial law and the 
outward manifestation — ^^and in Him all things stand 
together," tfuvierciixe. And then the Apostle proceeds 
farther, ^'things in heaven and things on the earth, 
Thrones, Dominions, Principalites and Powers," whether 
these be dynamical or personal entities, they are all from 
the same life-^ving, law-giving, spirit-quickening, creative 
Word. Next he rises still higher to the moral or purely 
spiritual world, and traces the same relation of the Ao/o^, 
or Word, to the Church. He is the Author of the new 
spiritual life which the Church is developing in humanity 
during the new dispensation, or a/uv, or day, of Christi- 
anity. No one of these applications of the language is 
any more metaphorical than another. Natural life, psy- 
chical or animal life, pneumatical or S|Hritual life, all 
come from one originating, generating, ammating, and 
renovating Word. 

But where did Paul learn all this ? From personal 
revelation, it might be said, as he himself has more than 
intimated. And yet we may suppose that this was in 
coimection with the study of the Older Scripture, either 
as called to mind from the expositions he had learned in 
the school of Gamaliel, or as it came up still more strongly 
and vividly to his thought during the period of his con- 
templative seclusion in Arabia. The germs of these 
ideas, which are so wondrously expanded in his own 
mind, he found in such passages as Psalms, xxxiii, 6, 
ProverbSi viii, 22, and especially in the Mossdc account 
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of the creation when studied from the higher position to 
which Paul had attamed. In that declaration, ^^Ands 
Qod said,^^ which precedes every creative act, he found 
the going forth of the Eternal Word or Logos ; and he 
does not hesitate to hjpostatize it as the earlier Jewish 
mterpretations have done ; only Paul carries out the idea 
to other entities about which tiie Mosaic record is silent 
There had been creations older than that of our visible 
earth and heavens. As the Word went forth, ^^Let 
there be light," ^^ Let there be a firmament," '^ Let the 
dry land appear," " Let the earth bring forth," " Let us 
make man," so, also, in some of the still more ancient 
days had it been stdd, Let there be Thrones, Let there 
be Dominions, Let there be " Principalities and Powers 
m the heavenly places." ^^ For in Him it was pleasing 
that all fullness should dwell, so that He is the '^ recon- 
ciliation," the ^^ peace," the pervading harmony in the 
physical, spiritual and moral worlds. ^'He maketh 
peace in his high places." 

Some would regard the expression, f^^ ^aiviffMva, He- 
brews, xi, 3, as equivalent to rd H o^ra, and the entire 
verse as simply meaning that God made all things out 
of nothing. This is Pearson's view. But the whole 
aspect of the passage shows that these tmaeerij or wmp- 
pearing things are not spoken of as nihilities^ for which 
the proper term would be va f>4 ovra^ but true and most 
real existences contrasted with 9aiv^fMva, as being not 
objects of sense in any actual or possible way, and yet 
the seminal source of all natural or sensible manifestly 
tions, nor merely, on the other hand, naked or abstract 
truths, but created ideas, types, or powers having their 
actmg and their energy in time, tf the (iofora^ or the 
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unseen, are only the negations of the o^ara, the seen, then 
the latter are the highest realities, and the whole power 
of the antithetical climax is destroyed. 

To apply all this to our present argument, we woold 
say, with all reverence, that here in the works of the 
third and fifth days, or in the production of Ufe from the 
earth, the ^^ unseen things that are understood" are the 
created ideas or types, the divine seminal powers which 
are anterior in time, as well as in order of existence, to 
all natural or outward manifestation. Before the earth 
could bring forth, or begin to bring forth, the lowest 
form of vegetation, there must be the Divine Word call- 
ing into being those seminal activities, or principia^ whose 
presence the old nature is commanded to acknowledge, 
and by which, henceforth, the new nature, so far as it 
can be caUed a new nature, is to be modified. Thus 
did ^^ Qoi make the herb, the tree," each after its type, 
or kind, '^before it was in the earth." Thus did he 
make it ^^ before it grew,^ or germinated, or had a mate- 
rial seed, or outward seminal organism, or any outward 
material being whatever, whether in the plant or in the 
seed. God made the perfect plant, it may be truly said, 
and this, too, not only as a mediate work which would 
be the fact phenomenally and chronologically, but also as 
an effect (effectum or thing done) viewed as already 
existing in the cause. 

In a higher and truer sense, however, the making of 
the formal in distinction from the material cause was 
the real making, and this the thing made, — that is, the 
law, idea, or principle in each thing, — that by virtue of 
which it can be truly called a thing, and which alone 
can be said to make it what it ta. In no other way can 
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the two passages be brought into that perfect harmoDy 
which is so evidendj mtended. In no other way could 
it he saidy Q-od made iJie plants before they were in the 
earthy and yet have this consistent with the idea, mo 
expressly given^ of their mediate production through the 
earth. Instead of being far fetched and unnecessarily 
metaphysical, it is the only easy way in which we can 
form any notion of the process that will not destroy the 
supernatural on the one hand, or the natural on the 
other^ — throwing all meaning out of a portion of the 
terms employed, or reducing them to a mere figure of 
speech, which there is no evidence or intimation that the 
writer intended to employ. 

There was, then, a creation anterior to any natural 
causality, and this seems to be meant by the declaration 
that '' God had not yet caused it to rain upon the earth, 
and that there was no man to till the ground." The 
birth of these seminal principles was independent of all 
natural agency. In this sense it was before the fertiliz- 
ing rain, or the assiduous human culture. However 
progressive and natural the after-production from the 
earth, the creation of these seminal types, or principles, 
was wholly supernatural, immediate, divine. We do not 
hesitate to use here the sublime expression of Plato, for 
we regard it as akin to the thought which Paul presents 
in the Eleventh of Hebrews, ^'God is the Maker of 
types (^-wv ctJ^Gjv), He is the architect of ideas;"* but 
not as barren thoughts or speculative theorems. Along 
with the law, and constitutive of it, there is the plas- 
tic or formative power, the ruling or directing energy. 
This, there is no absurdity in saying, was put in the 

«flee Plato, RepubUe, Lib. x, S97, D. 
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earth to grow; for it means, that by a new power, 
then given, the earth was made to bring it forth or out^ 
that is, give it birth in outward material form. This 
was the genesis of the first vegetation. The earth 
brings it forth; and then through the plants' cyclical, 
seed-bearing law, which is a part of its first creation, con- 
tinues in existence this ancient germ, until it may please 
God to change or limit the process, either by direct inter- 
position, or by suffering the nature he had made, both 
in the plant and in the earth, to exhaust its finite powers. 
There is a spiritual reality, — shall we shrink from 
using the term ? — or at least an immaterial entity in all, 
even the lowest, forms of vegetable as well as animal 
organization. It is a power which no chemistry ever 
created or can destroy. It is that which, in one sense, 
may be said to re-appear in every new germination of 
the plant — the same ^v Iv AroXXoi, or one in m/my^ ever 
living on though its individual manifestations die, and 
ever repeating itself from the first appearance of the 
vegetable genera upon the earth, down to the specific 
exhibitions of the same old life that annually bud and 
bloom around us. Call it law, idea, power, principle, 
whatever we may, it is a reality, a high reality, the highest 
reality connected with the material organization ; and 
this it is which God made, before the tree was in the 
earth, or the herb grew, or rains had fertilized the seed, 
or the careful hand of man had supplied the conditions of 
a rich and genial soil. 
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THE CYCLICAL LAW OF ALL NATUBBS. 

Two CONTRASTKD 8TATX8 IN ALL HATUKU.SaCB HAI ITS MOBNIlfO AVD IVf 
a V B HIM O .— NKCBaSITT' VOB THM .— QbOWTB TO A KAXmUlt^T^HAT WBOBU 

i^w OF mxsnwMcm u obowto must raoLnnt.— Tbi tsbb oomA not lewu 

tOBXVBS.— WbT t— ThX 8AXS LAW DT TRK LABOnT A8 IN THX SKAULIST 
ranWAL OBOWTBS.— APPLIBB'TO PlUmV, to AmKAU, to SAOSfl, to NATXOIlt, 
TO AOaS OB WOBLDS. — ^HbNCB THB mcaUBXTT OF BSTBATXD KOBMUfSW, OB 
INTBBFOSITXONI OF THB SUrSBNATUBAX..— lULYTSTBATION FBOM A rXOTOinO 



Bhforb proceeding to consider the creation of man, it 
may be well to present certain views which have an 
^nal application to all the periods, and may, therefore, 
be most properly discnssed in a separate chapter. Each 
of the great creative times, or days, we have regarded 
as characteriaed by two divisions, or two opporite and 
disianctly marked states. In the most comprehensive 
view we can take of them, one may be called the natural, 
the other the supematnrai, <me the ni^t of natore'e 
rest, whether we regard it as a steady ongoing, or as a 
period of decay and torpor after a preceding growth, the 
other the morning of God's new working, when the W<Hrd 
again goes forth, and liie old slnmbering nature is awakod 
to a higher ener^, and made to oo-opMrate in the fro- 
dudkn of a H^et organizati<m, or a lu^r order of 
being. It is immaterial in what chronological order we 
take them, except that if we would maintain tlie anak>gy 
of evening and monmig, the evening, or tbe natural, 
weold come first Tbia mast be the order of every 
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account ttiat does not commence with the absolute priii' 
cipium, or prineipiiim prineipiarum. Thus, we think, 
the whole creation that is meant to be revealed to us in 
the Bible commences with a pre-existent nature. There 
was a nature m the dark chaos, however rudimentary, 
inchoate, or imperfect it may have been. It may have 
so existed for a longer or shorter time, although this 
chaos, or imperfect nature, had its commencement, 
doubtless, in some supernatural energizing of a still more 
ancient date. The principium, therefore, of our present 
mundane creation, commencing thus with an existing 
natural, the evening is older than the morning, and ever 
after, throughout the whole series, keeps the chronolo- 
gical precedence. But not to go over ground on which 
we have already dwelt, it may be sufficient for the 
present argument to allude briefly to the manner in which 
those divisions may be characterized by the most direct 
Antithetical features. They are to each other as night 
and morning, as passivity and activity, as inward devel- 
opment of an imposed law followed by a new energy from 
without, as a long going on of natural law and then 
sudden and startling exhibitions of the supernatural. 

But these ideas alone do not complete the contrast. 
The mind is led to think of nature as containing in her> 
self, or as wo mi^t better say, in her imperfection, an 
absolute necessity for such antithetical alternations. 
Nature, we have seen, can never rise above herself, or 
get above the law imposed for her working. Hence, if 
she is ever carried to a higher state, and made to co-ope- 
rate in the birth of higher products, there is an impera- 
tive demand for the new outward supernatural energy. 
Without the first creative Word, darkness would have 
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ever rested upon the face of the waters. Without the 
second, there never would have been a sky, or clouds, 
or atmosphere. Nature's old power would never have 
sufficed for such a result. Without the third, the dry 
land would never have appeared, or the waters been 
gathered together. Without those that succeeded, the 
first dawning of vegetable life would never have made its 
appearance ; much less would animal existence have ever 
awaked from the darkness and death of the antecedent 
night. But still more than this. Although nature, on 
the supporition of her being finite, and not God, could 
never rise above an imposed law, and therefore the doc- 
trine of an eternal progressive development must be false, 
yet stiH she could keep up to this law, it might be said, 
and thus maintain an eternal ongoing in the same plane, 
and the same direction. In other words, the nature which 
has once produced vegetation would forever produce it, 
of the same kind and in the same degree ; that which had 
gjiven birth to animals would go on producing animals to 
aU eternity. There would be no decay in it, no pause, 
or check, or runmng down, unless supematurally retarded, 
or stopped, by the same power which ori^ated its 
activity. At least, it nught be supposed that when 
nature, or a nature, had reached what might be called 
its maximimi in any stage, that maximum would be for^ 
ever thereafter maintained, without any ab-extra aid, and 
on the supposition of no ab-extra hindrance. Here, 
therefore, it becomes necessary to enquire — What is the 
right idea of a physical maximum, or maximum develop- 
ment, and what conceptions are we compelled, by me 
laws of our thinking, to regard as entering into the state- 
ment by which it is set forth 7 In such analysis it is 
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found, that we must make one of two suppositionB. A 
maximum implies eitiher an increasing power ^ or an ti»- 
creasififf growth of the same power. The last may seem 
to involve a contradiction, and, therefore, to make the 
meaning clearer, we would saj, that in the one case, the 
degrees of more or less would be in the power itself 
making it at every stage a greater power than it was 
before ; in the other, they would be predicated of the out* 
ward manifestation, which is simply the outward growth, 
whilst the power, whetiier hidden or manifested, remains 
ttie same. Thus the power is all in the coiled spring ; 
Hie growth is in the manifestation through which that 
power is visibly brought out, as we may say, in the 
increasing or decreasing motions of the madiinery which 
it impels. The first, or an increase in the power itself, 
would involve the absurdity (absurdity, we mean, when 
nature alone is concerned) of something from nothing. 
It would violate that cardinal axiom, e nSkilo nt%i7, whidi 
sceptical naturalists are so fond of when applied, where 
it has no application, to the supernatural works of Qoi ; 
since in itself, or where nature alone is concerned, more 
from lessy (which is implied in an increase of the power,) 
would involve precisely the same idea, and present the 
same contradiction to the reason. • The second suppoei* 
tion, or that of the maximum oi growth^ has no such diffi- 
culty. The power ^ the law, or the nature, as we mi^t 
better call it, is as perfect in the seed as in the tree, as 
perfect and as strong in the pressure of the imprisoned 
Itg^ds, as when they are playing in the full formed jet or 
fivantain. The tree is to tlie seed the extenit of its 
growth, or the state in which it aU eomee outj or in 
whidi tbe Indden power is afi revealed in tbe perfect <« 
finished product. 
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Now we are compeUed to regard this mazunum, whoBe 
nature we are enquiring into, as being of this latter kind. 
But here comes in another thought. Could this outward 
phenomenal growth or manifestation be maintained for- 
ever ? Could the power y which has thus brought itself 
out in the tree, and made the exterior material elements 
contribute to its manifestation, thus remain out etemallj, 
or indefinitely, presenting the same unchanging, undo- 
cajing appearance ? So, perhaps, it might be thought, 
if there were no opposing influence from without, whether 
regarded as proceeding from the supernatural, or from 
some other nature. There appears no reason, it might 
be said, why the tree, when once it had attained its 
maximum size and maturity, should not live on forever 
green, and forever strong. And yet, aside from any 
conclusion we might derive from experience, there is 
something in the laws of our own minds, or of our own 
thinking, which tells us that such could not be the case, 
that it is impossible, not from incidental circumstances, 
but, in the very nature of things. There would seem to 
be a necessity of an opposite process following every such 
growth to a maximum degree of manifestation. In other 
words, there is a necessity in the very idea of nature, or 
a nature, that that which grows must decline. What- 
ever can only come to its height by successive stages, must 
decrease by a corresponding but inverse process. That 
which necessitates the one necessitates the other. What 
can only be reached gradually ^ can never be retained 
permanently^ without the exertion of a greater power 
than was called out in the attainment. This would be 
involved in that idea which is so inherent in nature, — the 
idea of gradual or successive effort, — by which growth. 
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instead of instantaneous production, is necessitated as 
the very law of its existence. Decay is thus the neces- 
sary opposite of growth, and yet power is no more lost in 
the one case than gained in the other. It is only relax- 
ing an effort, the maintaining of which at the maximum 
tension, would demand a greater strength than was 
required to reach it, or a greater strength than the 
nature possesses. 

This same law of physical force must prevail in the 
highest and largest as well as in the smallest and lowest 
organizations. The growth and decline of a plant, or of 
a tree, must be governed, in this respect, by the same 
principle with that of a world, or a system of worlds. It 
must be the same in the briefest natural cycle, and in 
one of the great periods of creation. It must be the 
same, too, not only as regards the individual, but the 
species, or the genus. Not only will the tree reach its 
maximum and then exhibit the reverse process, but the 
species of trees to •which it belongs will have a corre- 
sponding cycle of growth, maximum, decline. The same 
analogy carries us on to apply the principle to the gene- 
ral order of being which embraces species as well as indi- 
viduals. The whole system of vegetable life, must be 
conceived of as having thus its maximum and minimum 
state of development, with the intermediate and alternat- 
ing generations of growth and decline. 

But we may advance a step beyond this. GHie ques- 
tion may come up, — Would the cycle itself be eternal ? 
That is, would it repeat itself so as ever to attain the 
same maximum, or would there be also a decline here, 
each lughest production bemg less and lower than that of 
the preceding revolution, until finally the nature is 
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exhausted, or falls to a state firom wUch it must be 
revived by a new energy, or a new infusion of life firom 
the supernatural ? The whole course of the analogy we 
have been considering would certainly tend to this latter 
conclusion. To sustain itself at the manmum tension 
would demand a greater force than was required to reach 
it. The same principle in physics would be equally 
agiunst the continuance of a maximum cycle among 
cycles. 

The position we have reached is that all natures, lesser 
natures, greater natures, partial natures, individual na- 
tures, specific natures, general natures — the one univer- 
sal nature — have all one law of growth, maximum, 
dechnejOriMSytransituSjinteritua; and that if one outlives 
one or more revolutions, it is only to go round in a simi- 
lar cycle with a corresponding law of decrease at each 
repetition. 

In other words, the cyclical law is the law of all 
natures, or as we might say, the nature of aU natures. 
If we are not satisfied with any attempted a priori proof, 
there is the inductive or a posteriori argument derived 
firom experience. This may be Very limited, but it knows 
of no exceptions. It is decidedly against the doctrine of 
any eternal progress severed from the idea of the. super- 
natural. As far as we can judge fix)m ^' the things that 
are seen" this is the process of all natures. They all 
repeat themselves ; they all have a tendency to run round 
and nm out. We see it every where in the natural 
world. We discover it, moreover, in existences of a 
higher character, which although not strictiy belon^g 
to the physical in their essence, have their manifestation 
in connection with it. We trace it, to some extent, in the 
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moral world, in social and political sjstems, in.psycholo- 
^cal developments, in intellectual and literary periods. 
These, too, have their growth, maximum, decline. A 
nation has its bbth, youth, manhood and old age. What 
we call '^ the age," too, presents often the same mamfes- 
tations. But in nature strictly, as far as our observation 
can extend, there are no exceptions — none that are such 
even in appearance. Some of the periods are but for 
moments — that is, moments in our modes of estimation 
— some are for hours, some for days, for seasons, for 
years, for ages. But in all the same cyclical law reigns 
predominant. Each has its birth, its youth, its age, its 
perfection and its imperfection, its growth, its decay, its 
reviviscence, its winter, its spring — its evening of torpor 
and repose, its new morning, when like the sun in its 
circuit it again sets out to run its appointed round as one 
of the lesser wheels in the Gilgal Toledoih,* or great 
wheel of the universal nature. 

Unless, therefore, the Scripture expressly contradicts, 
we cannot resist the conviction that would carry this 
analogy from the lowest to the highest manifestations in 
the physical umverse. As we go back frtm solar days 
to seasons, from seasons to years, from years to life-times 
of plants and animals, from these to ages that witness 
the growth and decline of species and genera, we cannot 
reject the thought that there are still higher dai/Sy and 
seasons, and years. God and nature cannot be supposed 
to stop short with our sense, and our history, and our 

*The name the Jewish Babbmical writers gave to the wheel 
of Ezekiel, whioh they regarded as representative of the whole 
system of natures. 
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inductions. GRie oyer indening spiral carries us upward 
to the ages of ages — the aicjvo; rwv aldvuv — possessed 
of the same cyclical character, and during which God 
employed the same cyclical law in the production of 
worlds. And Scripture does not forbid it. To one who 
will read it aright, the whole aspect of the sublime 
account in Genesis is consistent alone with such a viewy 
while it is greatiy aided by those remarkable expressions 
in other parts of the Bible, where the utmost power of 
language seems taxed to convey an idea of the vast 
duration of GxkI's kingdom (His visible, outward dynam- 
ical kmgdom) in the ages that preceded the growtii of 
our world as well as in those that are to come. 

From all this we infer not only Hxefactj but the abso- 
lute necessity of repeated creative or supernatural acts ; 
and this, not only to raise nature from time to time to a 
higher degree, but to arouse and rescue her from that 
apparent death, into which, when left to herself, she must 
ever fall. The supernatural becomes the originator of 
a new nature, or the restorer and vivifier of an old ; but 
this, too, in time runs out, or tends to run out. There 
comes again the evemng, the winter, the period of grow- 
ing torpor, from which a new creative word alone can 
recall the dying cycle, and hence the necessity of such 
word, not only to the higher progress, but to the very 
existence of the universe. 

So, also, in the moral world. Here, too, we trace a 
similar analogy, if not the same law. In the moral as 
well as in the physical kingdom there is the eoctrcuyrdinary 
manifestation, the new life, the powerful growth, the appa- 
rent decay, and then the long reign of ordinary moral 
causes J until, when the spiritual seems ahnost suiJc in the 
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natural, God comes forth from the '^ hiding place of his 
power," and there is a new exhibition of the sapemataral 
word and supernatural grace reviving every thing from 
its night of torpor and decay. It is something more than 
a metaphor when such reviviscences are styled a momr 
mffi and the period they usher in a day, — a day of light, 
a day of life, a day of power, a day of the right hand of 
the Most High, such days as we may yet expect aro 
coming upon the Church and the world. 

But confining our attention to the physical universe, 
we see in the views presented in this chapter a higher 
reason than was before assigned for the terms evening 
and morning, day and night. Not merely is each period 
conffldered in its comparative imperfection an evening to 
the more perfect that follows, but there is, in a sliQ 
more marked sense, in each period, considered in itself y 
an evening and a morning, — a time of growth and a 
time of decline, a tune of energy and a time of torpor, 
when nature requires a higher power to wake her from 
her commencing slumbers. For &ots in confirmation, wa 
might appeal to geology herself, if we cared at all about 
bringing her into the argument. The rocks furnish no 
obscure evidence that the anterior productions of nature 
were actually in a course of degeneracy, and tending to 
go out, when the higher order began to be superinduced. 

There is in the human mind a strong disposition to 
tegui nature and her manifestations under this idea of 
greater and lesser cycles. It came, perhaps, in some 
degree from astronomical observations, but may also have 
been aided by some traditional belief in suocesave crea- 
tive periods. Among the ancient speculations on this 
head, there is one which is so remarkable that we would 
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"wish to dwell upon it at some length. We refer to that 
strange myth of Plato in the Politicus, which we have 
given in another work, but find it so germane to our pre- 
sent argument that we cannot refiram from introducing it 
in this connection. The leading idea, it will be seen, is 
the one on which we have so much dwelt — the cyclical 
alternation of the natural and the supernatural. There 
is much extravagance in its imagery, much that is incon-^ 
ttstent, much that cannot be reconciled with any rational 
view; but this thought is throughout predominant, — 
When God suffers nature to take her course, all things 
tend to disorder, decay, and dissolution, when He resumes 
the helm, nature moves on in her law of progress, order 
comes agsun from disorder, growth from decay, and youth 
from age. 

*^ At one time," says the mytii,* " God himself guides 
this umverse and turns it round. Agsun he abandons it 
to itself when the periods of its destined time (al •'ej Moi 
rou wfotf^xovTo^ Xf^*«^) havo received their complement. 
Then it commences to move in a contrary direction, and 
this tendency arises from an innate necessity of its na- 
ture. For to be unchangeable, (that is, ever to retain 
a maximum,) pertains alone to things divine ; but the 
nature of matter has no share in this dignity. What 
we name, therefore, the Heavens and the Kosmos, 
although partaking of many blessed qualities from him 
who generated it, still has communion with matter, and, 
on this account, cannot be exempt from change. It is 
in this way that it gets this property of unrolling or roll* 
ing back, consisting at first in the slightest conceivable 
change or parallax of its previous motion. Now, for 

*Pkto,PoUticui,989a 
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God to act in a changeable manner, or to torn things at 
one time in this direction, and then again in the con- 
trary, is impossible, (ou ^^f&i^, is morally impossible.) 
And, therefore, for these reasons must we say that the 
world neither turns itself, nor that it is forever turned 
by (Jod in contrary circuits. Neither must we suppose 
that two Qoda with opposing purposes conduct its revolu- 
tions, but as has been said, (and which in fact is the 
only supposition left,) that at one time it is guided by a 
divine cause, during which period it receives again the 
acquired power of life, and an immortality not innate but 
imparted by the Demiurgus; and then, again, that it 
goes by itself, being left to itself so long that even many 
ten thousand years may be occupied in its revolutions." 
The myth then proceeds to describe the alternate 
cycles or semi-cycles. The first, or that which is under 
the direct care of the Deity, is the period of production, 
and, in general, the order of all things is from death to 
life. It goes on for an immense duration, but at last 
comes to an end. When the complement of the times is 
filled up, and the change must take place, then, it is 
said, " The Divine Pilot letting go the hdniy retiree to 
Ble secret place of observation, and destiny and innate 
tendency (St>/j.9uro( Ut^vtkia) are left to turn back the revo- 
lutions of the world. Then commences the reign of evil. 
Nature through all her works gives signs of woe. First 
a strange tremor is felt in every part of the abandoned 
world. After a while, however, to employ Plato's 
imagery, the vessel ceases from the tumultuous surging 
which at first ensues, and, enjoying a cahn, gets at length 
into the other movement. This, although one of law, 
derived from the still felt influence of the former period, 
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is notwitihstanding a course of steady and constant degen- 
eracy. Deteriorations everywhere take place, first of the 
▼egetable, next of the animal, and finally of the human 
race, until here and there a small and wretched remnant 
alone survive. The old harmony,* the remembrance of 
which had not before been entirely lost, is now utterly 
extinct. The former laws of nature are at length all 
reversed ; until finally, when the kosmos is on the very 
verge of utter ruin, ^^ God, beholding it in great extrem- 
ity and being concerned lest by being overwhelmed in 
disorder and utterly dissolved, it should plunge again into 
the limitless, formless region of dissimilitude, or chaos, 
(tk rov TT^g dvofMiorf}ro; Si^Btgw ovra rmv SCji^y once more 
seats himself at the hehn, and, having arrested it in its 
course to ruin, arranges it again in order, rectifies it, 
and thus renders it immortal." Flato^ PoUtieuSj 278 D. 
It requires no very vivid imagination to see in Plato's 
<« formless re^<m of dissimilitude" a striking picture of 
the idea presented in the Hebrew tohu and bohu, and in 
his anacyclical revolutions something like the natural and 
supernatural times we have regarded as shadowed forth 
in the evening and morning of tiie Mosaic account. Not 
that Plato meant that God ever wholly abandoned nature, 
but that there are seasons in which He is mcMre^espeoially 
present, or which may be called the extra orcBnaryj and 
that, too, in the moral as wdU as m tiie natund world. 

* By the old harmony, Plato means the old tjfpef, or ideas, 
whieh had not become wholly obliterated, though greatly 
marred and oormpted, in the universal d^genwaey. T&y are 
what he elsewhere calls the spermatic words or reasons, 
which, by being deeply implanted in nature, preserve some 
order in the kosmos long after the direct Bnrme eare, or 
s«pexBatural impobe had been withdzaiwn. 

2r 
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WORE OF THE SIXTH DAT. CREATION OF MAN. 

Mah a sraoxAZi OBBATioir.— Not cbkatbd as a bacb.— Ducimt vbom a pais. 
— Tbi ■xrumzoir **noM tbx dust or tb* XAmTH.**— >Tbi mux buxan 
BaoxmcxNG datu fbom tbk bpiutuaz. ouom.— Thb pbzmui hoxo.-~Tis 
N^keak Hoffo, om bbbatb or urx.— Tbb ibbm ts ubbd or ahixau ab 

WBLX. AS or MAN. — BUT IS APPUBD TO HAN IS A BIOHBB AND PBCOUAB 
8XNSB.— JX^ytm, THB WOBO POB LIFB, IS PI.UBAL.—WHT f— ANIMATION OP 
THB AHZMALf D PBOM THB BASTH AMD BBTUBNS TO TBX BABTB.— VlBOII..— 

EocLBSiASTXS, m, 21.— Thb divinb ixaox.— GaotTND or thb human dionjtt 
AND iMMOBTALrnr.— Thb old wobd covbnant.— Lipb an inhbbitanck— 
Saltation a bbstobation ob bbobmption. 

In what has been previously said of the growfh of plants, 
and even of animals, from the earth, it has probably sug- 
gested itself to the reader's mind that the writer is on 
dangerous ground, or, at all events, pursuing a train of 
argument and interpretation which, if not well guarded, 
may lead to some most unwelcome conclusions. Carry 
out the view, it may be said, and we may make man also 
a product of natural law, — divinely vivified it may be, 
but still, in some way, a development, a growth out of 
the earth or elements, as much as the lately made aeari 
of Mr. Cross, if indeed there is any such order in the 
entomolo^cal world. But here again we say, — keep to 
the only knowledge of the matter, or only means of know- 
ledge we have or ever can have. Keep to the record God 
has g^ven us. Had this tau^t us plainly in respect to 
man, as we think it has in respect to the plants, and at 
least some of the inferior animals, that his body, or even 
Us sentient animal life had been a natural growth devel- 
oped from preceding organisms, by a supernatural quicken- 
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ing indeed, yet actmg upon and through a former natoroy 
we ahould have had no difficulty m believing it. No 
philosophy or science could convict it of irrationality ; no 
other revealed doctrine of futh or morals would be weak- 
ened by the supposition of such an origin. For aU that 
we know, God could have made in this manner as per. 
feet a primus homo to stand at the head of our race, as 
by any direct or instantaneously miraculous procedure. 
To such a supposition, too, if confirmed from other sour- 
ces of argument, or other evidence of interpretation, we 
should find nothing repugnant in the words n^; and n^, 
(he made or he created^ as we have previously explained 
them. They are only general modes of expressing the 
fiMt of the divine production, whether such production 
be direct or tiirough media. This is shown by the &ct 
that they are both used when other declarations in the 
context leave no doubt of mediate or natural agencies, as 
we have defined the word nature. 

In one respect there is a striking difference between 
the account of the human and tiiat of the vegetable and 
animal creations. The two latter are spoken of generi- 
cally as races, without the least reference to any indivi- 
dual progenitor or progenitors. In what is told us of the 
human ori^, there is a contrast so marked that we can 
not resist the conviction of its having been specially 
intended. Whatever be the mode of production, there 
is no doubt in respect to the result or thing produced. 
It is distinctiy said that Gh)d made, not meuy not a race 
or races, but two individuals. He made them ^^ in hU 
aum image^^^ and this remarkable expresrion, whatever 
be its depth of meaning, makes an meffiiceable distinc- 
tion between the &umaii and all lower species upon the 
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earth. From the word ta^M (Adam) alone, we could 
not have determined with certainty that the account was 
not generic. But the particulars which are giyen respect- 
ing the female, her origin and established relation to the 
man, stamp upon the narrative a character of individa- 
ality which is unmistakable. The entire departure 
here from the language used in respect to other races 
puts the meaning beyond all doubt. If any fact in crea- 
ti<Mi is clearly revealed, if there is any one placed beyond 
all cavil, beyond all room for ainy honest difference of 
interpretation, it is that the ori^ of the present human 
race was fr(»n one single pair. 

In this part, then, of our argument, all that we need 
oontend for is that the origin of man, as many was special 
and peculiar. By this we mean, his distinctive humanity, 
as separate from all that he has in common with the lower 
natures. We are not much concerned about the mode 
of production of his material or merely physical organiza- 
tion. In regard to this there is nothing in the expressions 
^He made," or ^^ He created him," or ^< He made him 
from the earth," which is at war with the idea of growth, 
or development, during either a longer or shorter period. 
Ages might have been employed in bring^lg that mate. 
rial nature, through ill the lower stages, up to the neees- 
saory degree of perfection for ihe higher use that was 
afterwards to be made of it. We do not say that the 
Bible teaches this ; we do not iliiidc that any one would be 
warranted in putting any each interpretation upon it. 
TkdTe is, however, in itself, and amde from any question 
of interpretation, nothing monstrous or incredible in the 
idea that what had formeriij been the readence of an 
inrational and groveUng tenant mi^ now be selected 
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as the abode of a higher life, might be fitted up in a 
maimer corresponding to its new dignity, might be made 
to assume an erect heavenward position, whilst it takes 
on that beauty efface and form which would become the 
new intelligence, and, indeed, be one of its necessary 
results. The glorified body of Christ, which is now in 
the highest heaven, is linked in its origin with our frail, 
physical, material, humanity. He took our nature into 
himself. The moral and theological bearings of the two 
cases may be widely different, and yet the physical 
connection involved in the latter is not less wonderful, to 
say the least, than any that might be imaged to exist 
in the former case. A former physical growth might 
thus have been taken up into a new life. From an old 
organism there might thus have been made a new man* 
On this head, however, the Bible gives us no distmct 
information. We can merely say, it seems to imply an 
immediate formation, even of the material nature, as 
though man were altogether a new thing whoUy severed 
from all physical connection with any previous states of 
being; still the language is not inconsistent with the 
other supposition. In fact the mention of earth as the 
material from which the body was made (nten«»T-i'^ "»??, 
avo «% yvig) would appear to intimate some use of a 
previous nature, together with the laws, the growths, 
the afl^ties, the established ongoings, of such previous 
nature. Such a making from material, whatever it 
might be, would either be a making according to the 
laws of that material, and then it would be a nature, a 
growth ; or it would pay no respect to those laws, and 
then it would be utterly impossible to discover any reason 
or meaning in the process. It is a war of ideas. It 
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would seem like using means which are not m€<£a^ causes 
which have no effects, powers which have no energy, 
material which is not material in any intelligible sense, 
(especially when predicated of the divine acts,) but a 
caput mortuum whose connection with the resulting pro- 
duct, if it can be said to have any connection, is alto- 
gether arbitrary, magical, idealess. 

And yet, be this growth or physical origin whatever it 
may, be its mode ever so much controlled by the laws of 
an antecedent nature, be its duration longer or shorter, 
it does not at all necessitate the conclusion which some 
pious minds would so much dread. It does not make 
man himself a growth, a development. Humanity pro- 
per, or the human proprium, did not grotOj was no work 
of nature, but had a divine, a supernatural, an instanta- 
neous beginning. ZThere was a time, a moment, when 
man, — a man — the primus homo^ began to he^ who 
a moment before was not. There was one in whom 
humanity commenced, and from whom all subsequent 
humanity has been derived. There was one who first 
began to be a man, and this principium has its date from, 
the first energizing of that higher life which came from 
a direct inbreathing of the Almighty and Everlasting 
Father of Spirits. 

There is no estimating dates and intervals here. If 
the whole spirit of the creative history produces the 
impression, as we think it does, of vast and reciprocally 
distant events presented on one canvas, or one outline pic- 
ture vividly limmed by a few graphic words, then, if there 
were no other objections, might we reasonably regard 
ilus part of the account as being in analogy with all the 
rest. The life by which the physical structure became 
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^stmotlyelj inan may have been coeval with the first 
mere animation of the physical frame, or it might have 
been the result of a special and long posterior inspira- 
tion ; and this might have been '^ the becoming a living 
BouV^ in that higher sense which would seem to be 
demanded to make out the necessary distinction between 
man and the animals, and in order to be in harmony 
with the more spiritual applications of ihe word l^e in 
other parts of the Old and New Testaments. 

Such might be our reasoning if we had no more in the 
Scriptural account of the human ori^ than is presented 
in the words and expressions on which we have been 
commenting. The declarations, "5« ereatedy^ "JSfe 
made^^ ^< He formed from the earth," might, as we have 
seen, be interpreted in perfect consistency vdth a long as 
well as a short, a mediate as well as an immediate pro- 
cess, an instantaneous production as well as a slow natu- 
ral growth through the operation of natural law. The 
chart has no dates, the picture has no shading from 
which we can maJce any estimate of intervening distances. 
But there is another part of the account which is not 
easy to reconcile with such an idea. We refer again to 
the creation of woman. The whole language here seems 
to necessitate the idea, not only of a supernatural spirit 
uality, but of a sudden and pretematmral formation of 
the material organimn. If we are shut up to this view^ 
then was man widely distinguished from the brute orea* 
tions in the origin of his lower as well as in that of his 
higher bemg. Still, however formed, tiiere is a deep 
significance m the phrase, ^^ from the dust of the earth.'* 
High as may be our celestial parentage, we have an 
earthly mother. The most touching appellations in all 
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languages are expressive of the idea. Man ^^ is of the 
earth earthj ." He is Adam^ he is homo, hunms, humUis. 
If he has a spiritual life that connects him with the 
higher worlds, he has also an animal, and even a vegeta- 
ble life, that links him with all below. 

Be it, then, when it may and how it may, it is tiie 
inspiration of the higher rational life that is the true 
beginning of our distinctive humanity. Ood breathed 
into man and he became a living soul. But here, too, 
the difference will not be made out from smgle words or 
phrases. It is a result of the combined force of the 
whole context, and of the emphasis it compels us to lay 
on certain parts. " Man," says the Scripture, '^ became 
a living soiU,^* (m»3 to^^) But the animals, also, are 
s^led nq>he8h hayya, breath of life, or 9(nd of life, or 
limng sotU. It is the general term for animation, like 
the Greek ^^^f ^i^v/f^t including all beyond matter, all 
the immaterial region, whether we call it life, sense, feel- 
ing, thought, or intellect, extending from the lowest sen- 
tient to the highest rational, and taking in all that is 
denoted by the Hebrew ^^^n, whose ancient plural form 
in all the oriental tongues could only have arisen from 
some early conception of higher and lower degrees as 
essentially belon^g to this great idea or mystery of life. 
As far, tiien, as this phrase (nephesh hayya) is con- 
cerned, we could predicate of man no superiority of 
ongai or of psychological rank above the beast Every 
thing depends upon the view we take of the different 
source /rom which, or different way in which the human 
4"^* or nq>hesh hayya, came. In the Hebrew account, 
the emphasis is not on the word for life, but on the man- 
ner of origination. " And Q-od breathed into him the 
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nephesh hayya and man heeame^^^ — that is, ikm ^^ man 
became a livmg soul/' and, of course, a higher soul in 
proportion to the more speciallj divine and higher source 
from whence it came. The animation of the other Iwing 
creatures was from the earth, and through the earth, by 
the common vivification of the Spirit in nature, the Buah 
Elohim mentioned in Genesis, i, 2, — the brooding, che- 
rishing, (n^)^':^, incubansf ovens j') life-giving, life-sustcun- 
ing spirit, which is the genial source of all physical anima- 
tion, as we learn also from other parts of the Old Testa- 
ment. Thus, Psalms, civ. 30, "Thou sendest forth 
(H^^v)), Thou diffusest ihy spirit ; they are created ; 
Thou dost gather in (fejo^) their spurit ; they expire and 
return to their duat." In this way the life of nature 
is originated and sustained ; or, as the Psalmist says in 
diis same passage, — " Thau renewest the face of the 
earth." Animation is a flood or stream going forth 
from the earth and returning back to it. It constantiy 
ebbs and flows under that same influence that first 
commenced the mighty movement ; yet still it is nature j 
(natural a being bom and an ever being about to be 
bom. It is no profimity to accommodate to this the 
words of the Latin poet, seeing that his ihought is but 
the echo of this primeval revelation, and if we except 
man from it, may be regarded as almost a paraphrase 
of the language of Genesis and the Psahnist, — 

Spirttu tutus aliC, totunqne infbia per aitot 
Meat agltftt molem, et magno te corpora mitcet. 
Inde homlirain peeitdumqua gmut^ vltuqae voIoiUiim, 
Et qoM marmoreo fert mon$tra rab aeqaore pontoii * 

Virg. JBn. Tfl, TML 

This has indeed a pantheistic tinge, but only from its 
seeming to recogniie no other principle than the aiumft 
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mundi, a fault into which all apparent theism muBt ever 
ran that does not acknowledge, in some way, a plurality 
in the divine existence. ' 

In such a view of the life of animals we hare no hesi- 
tation in saying, that when they die, not only their bodily 
organization but their spirit, their animating force^ appe- 
tite, and sentiency, all, in short, that is included in tiieir 
nephedi hayya^ returns again to the earth from which, 
and through which, as we have seen, and sho?m from 
Scripture, it was primevally bam or had its seminal 
principium when Gk>d said, '^Let the earth and the 
waters bring forth." In other words, it is gathered m,* 
as the Hebrew verb of the Psahnist expresses it, or goes 
back to mingle with that general life of nature of which 
it is but a specific manifestation instead of being, in itself, 
a divinely constituted personality. Thus, the munng 
Hebrew- philosopher in Ecdesiastes, iii, 21, — "Who 
knoweth the spirit of man that goeth iq)ward, and the 
spirit of the beast that goeth downward, to the earth ?" 
He clearly intimates the tradition of his day, and does 
by no means deny the distinction itself, as some have 
maintained. This he admits as a received and indisput- 
able truth, as one of the settled things which no man 
called in question, or could think of calling in question. 
He merely discourages speculation about it ; he seems to 
doubt the power of the human inteUigence to trace the 

* The same word is used in roRpect to the departure of the 
human soul ; but the attentive reader of the Sonptnres cannot 
fail to note the striking difference in the context Man dies 
and is ''gathered to his fathers," or " the congregation of the 
fathers." The peculiarity of the language must have been 
intended to guard against this very thought which might other- 
me confoui^ hki with the lower animal natures. 
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pliilosophy, or to ^ve the rationale of the wondrooB fistct. 
The animal returns, both body and spirit, to the earth ; 
or rather his body to the earth, his life or spirit, to nature. 
He has no express divine image, no special divine 
inbreathing to nuse him above the flow of nature, or 
exempt him from the operation of that cyclical, ever 
reproducing, reabsorbing law which Qoi has made the 
peculiar characteristic of the physical world. The spirit 
of man, on the other hand, returns to Him who breathed 
it, not to be absorbed, for that would expressly contradict 
other parts of tlie Scriptures, but to have its new spiritual 
destiny detemuned by the " deeds done in the body." 

We would not, however, stop here. The distinction 
between man and the lower animal creation is too import- 
tmt to be allowed to rest on any merely psychological 
differences, be they of the most transcendental order. 
Beason, conscience, the religious sentiment, do certainly 
constitute a vast superiority. They furnish the ground 
of a very powerful argument that a being so much above 
nature must survive nature, that that which can know 
the eternal, or, in other words, feed on immortal truth, 
must be itself immortal, or that one whom Qoi has so 
made he must have destined for immortality. There is 
a like powerful argument from his hopes, his intuitions, 
his ever upward and onward aspirations. The bird whose 
structure and instincts show that he is adapted to another 
and a wanner clime, we do not hesitate to say, will 
migrate to that better clime, will yet live in that better 
clime. So man will dwell in another world; he will 
belong to another age; all his moral and even inteUec- 
tual wants point to another sphere of existence. The 
argument is even more concluuve for the spiritualist 
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tlian the naturalist. And so we may say of aD the argu- 
ments that we have here mentioned. They are all 
strong, very strong, but do not furnish that absolute 
ground which faith demands. By these higher faculties, 
it may be argued, we are allied to the unseen, and to 
that which is in its very essence eternal. By bemg 
capable of knowing the true, the beautiful, the right, our 
souls are in union with the everlasting ideas, and so with 
the mind of God himself The argument, we say, is a 
strong argument, a great and glorious argument; we are 
very far from underratmg its preciousness ; but we can 
not feel it to be a perfect demonstration. It may be 
ssdd to be strong in itself, or for some higher intellect, but 
our hold upon it is feeble, and often wholly relaxed under 
the influence of sense and animality. We need some- 
thing else on which to rest the true view of the human 
dignity, or a firm and constant belief in the exceeding 
preciousness of the human existence. This, we think, 
the Bible furnishes in the very account of man's creatdon, 
and especially in the narrative of subsequent transactions 
between tiie new created being and his condescending 
Creator. What the highest psycholo^cal view falls to 
^ve us is found in that old word, which although once so 
promment and so significant, has almost every where 
dropped out of our modem theology. It is the word 
" covenant,^^ ri'^'^a, (Jiod^xij, fcedus^ promUsumj — the word 
that occurs so often in the Bible, and Which the inspired 
writers are so fond of employing to denote the highest, 
as well as the most intimate, relation between God and 
the human race. He created man; he breathed into 
him the breath of life; more than this, or in a sense 
higher than the term would bear when applied to the 
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animalSy he made this inspiration or inbreathing to be 
the medium of endowment Tvith moral, rational, and reli- 
^ous &.ciilties ; still more than this, — over all, and above 
all, he made a covenant with him. The word is not in 
the first of Genesis, but its spirit is there, and the term 
itself is most expressly predicated of the transaction 
when referred to in odxer parts of the Old Testament. 
He placed him on a higher ground than that of natural 
law, or natural right deduced by the reason from man's 
relation to the universe, or what might be called, in its 
highest sense, ihe universal nature of things. He enters 
into an agreement, a covenant^ with this ^^ frail child of 
dust," and thus ^ves him ai legal, a forenrie right, — 
makes him a son, ^^ an heir of glory." By the very act 
of such a covenant he brings him nigher to himself; he 
elevates him for that purpose to a platform on which the 
fimte and infinite mtelligence may converse together, and 
be, for the occafflon, parties in the same voluntary spirit- 
ual transaction. He thus places him above nature, not 
merely in his psycholog|ical constitution, but in his objec- 
tive relation to the divine. Here, then, is the crowning 
distinction between man and the physical world in all its 
grades of existence. True it is, that in the Bible, even 
natural law is sometimes called a covenant, as in Jere- 
miah, xxxiii, 20, 25, where we have the expression ^^ my 
covenant of the day and of the night,'' used as synonymous 
with the ordinances or physical laws of the heavens ; but 
in such cases the language is evidentiy figurative, and 
derived by way of analogy from the hi^er idea. With 
man it is a real covenant. When applied to the human 
race, or to any elect fieunily of the race, it is taken in its 
most direct and literal sense. The transaction belongi 
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to a higher world of ihou^t and being. It brings in a 
higher clasB of ideas. In nature and natural relations 
there are forces, gravities, attractions, affinities, and, as 
we approach its department of life and sentiency, appe- 
tites, instincts, susceptibilities ; in the covenant there are 
parties, promises, agreements, oaths, conditions, impera- 
tives, fulfihnents, forfeitures, penalties, and rewards. It 
is the glory of the human soul, titiat unlike the animal, it 
can be in this forennc or covenant relation to the uin« 
versid law-^ver. Deity binds himself to give his crea* 
ture life and immortality. He makes the loss of tliem, 
or the deterioration of them, to depend, not on any phy- 
deal law, (except we regard such physical law as the 
appointed executioner of tiie positive legal sentence,) but 
upon t]]fe moral forfeiture of the condition through the 
observance of which there was to be secured eternal fifb. 
It te OvoB in this subsequent triEmsaction in Edeln we 
find the true ground of eur surest belief in the human 
digi^ty emd immoitafity. In tlie words of our hobfeilt 
catechism, confirmed by the spirit and letter of Holy 
Writ, ** God made a covenant of life with Adam, the first 
man, both f>r himseff and all his posterity, on condition 
of obedience ;" and when that was broken a mmilar mode 
is pursixed for Ate human reetoration. A new and heUMt 
coveniint is entered into With the New Man who repre- 
sents the new humanity. It is this wMch g^es sigmfi- 
cance an^ vividness to the whole language employed 
respecting human salvation. The idea of covenant ap- 
pears titfOttghottt. Everything is federative and forensic. 
The recovery of the doul is its redemption. Salvatictti Is 
heirship; jiMifieioUikm or righteausnen is a tkle to an 
inheritanee fw^mei and paid for by fhie ik^^^mmMli^ 
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hMd. But we would not farther pursue the train of 
thought in tlus connection. It has been dwelt upon 
because of the strong tendency among modem theological 
writers, eren when they style themselyes evangelical, to 
place the relations between Qoi and man. on the general 
basis of ^' the nature of things/' and to determine the 
human place therein as made out by reason and philoso* 
phy in distinction from, if not in opposition to, that 
erpreas revelation which constitutes the covenant idea. 
When carefully analyzed, ike formw process will be 
found to be a tracing of man's obligation to the universe, 
rather than to God the sovereign law-^ver of the uni* 
verse. Covenant was a famous word among the theolo* 
^aus of past centuries. We would venture to say that 
the Church must return to it, or all that is peculiar in 
revelation and Christianity will be merged in a lifeless, 
unscriptural system of natural theology, or some stall 
colder system of natural ethics. 

We have the taore confidence in this, because it is the 
very argument that Christ urged against the naturaliz- 
ing Sadducees. He confutes them not with psycholo* 
gical or metaphysical reasonings, but mth arguments 
dravm fix>m the Scripture, from its historical &cts show^ 
ing God's method of dealing with men, or the true 
grounds of the human dignity and immortality. " But 
eoncenung the resurrection of tiie dead, have ye never 
read in the book of Moses, how God said to him — I am 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God 
of Jacob : He is not the God of the dead, but of the liv- 
ing." All here is placed on the ground of covenant. 
He is not the God of the dead, but of the living. He 
does not deal thus with tlie inammate or merely animal 
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enstences. With them, all is nature and natural law. 
They are assigned to this department and can never 
transcend it. With man, on the other hand, all is by 
virtue of the covenant, whether regarded as made widi 
the universal head of the race, or the federal progenitor 
of any particular seed whether natural or spiritual. 
His dignity, his immortality, his rights, his forfeitures, 
his condemnation, as weU as his salvation, are all placed 
on this ground, and have all their strength and signifi- 
cance from this hisrher relation. 
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THB BBVENTH DAT. ARGUMENT FROM THB SABBATH. 
ComaNCBimiT of thx Sabbath in trb xvBifZNO.— Doxb ir'tnzx ooNTmuBt 

T&B LBU A rm OF] THB OBBAflrxm.— ThB aOLAB A TTFB OF THS iBONIO OB 
OX.AMXO rSBZOD.— ODJXCnOir tXATSD. — JbWXSB HSBDOMASa. — ^WSBKLT, MF* 
TBlfllXAI., FXMTSCOSTAXk— DaVZO PABXUB.— AUOU8TmB.~PATBXBTIC IDBA OF 
THB aBTSK AOBB OF TRB WOBZJ>.— Wb ABB XN THB SaBBATB BVX OF THB 

WOBZ.IX— Thb Sabbath mobnimo thb x^attxb oat olobt of thb chubch. 

ObJBCTXON FBOM thb X.ANOUAOB OF THB FOUBTH COKMANDJailT«— AMnrXB 
TO IT. 

Thb most plausible objection to the view we have taken 
of the indefinite periods is derived from the mention of 
the Sabbath. Man was created at the close of the sixth 
day, just before, or at, the evenmg which was ihe true 
commencement of the Sabbath. If we reckon steadily 
and consistently firom the beginning, such must be the 
result of our computation. The first day commenced 
in the night or evening ; such, therefore, must have been 
the be^nning of all the rest. And this is the reason 
why the Septuagint, the Syriac, and the Samaritan ver- 
sions have it that God finished his work on the sixth 
day, instead of the seventh, as it is in the Hebrew and 
the Vulgate. They mean the same thing, or would 
present tfie same date under a difierent view of its rela- 
tive position. 

The human race, then, commenced its being with the 
Sabbath of the world. It was the closing act in the 
great series. Creation was finished, and Ood ceased, or 
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rested, from his work. This ceasing from creation was 
the beginning of that Sabbath, — the Sabbath of Qod. 
Did it terminate at the end of twenty-four hours, or is it 
yet continuing ? This is the great question. 

The argument on the other side runs thus : If the 
seventh was a natural day of twenty-four hours, so must 
have been the six preceding: but that the seventh 
must have been a natural solar day of twenfy-four hours, 
we know from its being the be^nning and the rule of 
reckoning for our current Sabbaths appointed in memory 
of its divine observance. We have stated the argument in 
its strongest and most plausible form. The fallacy is in 
the second clause. It has been well presented by Hugh 
Miller, in his ^' Footsteps of the Creator," but we will 
endeavor to give it in the form in which it comes with 
most force to our own mind. If the Sabbath was a natural 
solar day, so were all ihe rest. This is clear enough, — 
but may we not invert ihe argument ? God rested on 
the seventh day. Have we heard of his resuming his 
labors ? — we mean in the work of creation ; for in his 
works of providence "He hath worked hitherto, and yet 
worketh." These acts do not break the Sabbath any more 
than man's works of mercy and duty are a violation of 
the typical hebdomadal rest. Was then this Sabbath — 
Qod's Sabbath, we mean, — the Sabbath, or rest, from 
creation, — twenty-four hours long 7 Did it have — has 
it had — its evemng and its mommg, as we are told of 
the others ? Did Deity resume EQs work on the eighth 
day? 

These questions seem to us to have pertinency, and to 
come directiy out from the whole analogy of the account. 
God rested on the seventh day. So far we interpret 
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Soriptore alike. Has that rest or Sabbath of the Lord 
jet ceased ? If not, then we turn the argument directly 
round. The seventh was, or rather is, a long, indefinite 
or unmeasured period, and, therefore, of the same kind 
were all the rest. We are aware how very much depends 
on the prepossessions and aspects under which we view 
the position. Some may not understand the state^ 
• ment ; others may see no force in it, or may regard the 
question as entirely irrelevant, but to one who looks from 
a different stand-point there is not only no inconastency, 
but a great and glorious beauty, a beauty worthy of the 
Scriptures, and of the great plan upon which all its 
dispensations are revealed to us, in the less being thus 
made a memorial of the greater — the weekly Sabbath 
made by the sun thus symbolisdng and ever calling to 
Blind the great Sabbath, the great rest of God, which, as 
&r as respects the physical world, yet continues. The 
physical creation yet rests; although we may soberly 
entertain the thought, that in the work of redemption 
there may have been a new day of the Lord to be reck- 
oned in the greater calendar, and a change of Sabbath 
corresponding to it in the reduced scale of our solar 
diurnal periods, — just as the great degrees of latitude 
and longitude have their representatives in the divisiona 
of the chart, <h: the great orbits of the heavens their 
exact ratios in the circles and angles of the orrery. 

Such a representation of the greater by the less may 
be regarded as not obscurely shadowed forth in the 
ascencUng scales of the Jewish Sabbaths — the seventh 
solar day — the seventh week of the pentecostal cycle — 
the seventh or sabbatical year, — the seventh septenary 
of years, — until we come to the great rest of the jubilee. 
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The cyclical repetitions stop here in the human scale of 
revelation, for language is finite^ and Qie human concep- 
<$ve powers grow weary; bat sorely the thought is some- 
thmg more than a capricious fimcy, that these few termSi 
so regularly enlarg^lg as they ascend, may suggest a 
higher series of still raster expansion. Having mounted 
through the trinal grade, the mind finds a difficulty in 
abruptly stopping with the earthly jubilee. The less will 
bring in the thought of the greater. The sabbatical day, 
the sabbatical year, the sabbatical jubilee, are images of 
things in the heavens ; their shadows are thrown back 
upon the past, and forward upon the future ; they typify 
the great years of God's existence, the septenaries of 
ages and aeons, those ever enlargmg cycles that we may 
soberly regard as the measures — not of eternity abso* 
lutely, which is immea8urable,^-but of those higher 
working? and intermissions which belong to Ood's highest 
government in time and space. 

We are fond of consulting^ on this and kindred ques- 
tions, the writings of the older commentators, who lived 
before any of the discoveries of modem science. What 
makes some of these works the most important helps in 
a philological point of view, giving them a value in this 
respect surpassing that of our most lauded modem criti- 
dsm, is the fact to which we have before adverted. 
They never overlook anythmg m the text. This care* 
fulness results from their greater £uth. It comes from 
their unwavering belief that there is meaning, important 
meaning, in every jot and tittie of the Divine Word. 
Hence they see more than many modem commentators, 
not only m the affirmations, but in the silence of Scrip- 
ture. We have already alluded to this m the case of 
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Attgostme. His attention is arrested by the remarkable 
omissions, as well as by the remarkable declarations of 
the Bible^ narrative. Thos^ for example, in each of the 
first six days, there is a steady and similarly repeated 
mention of an evening and a morning as constituting the 
important elements of each period. In the account of 
the seventh, all this is strangely omitted. Its invariable 
repetition in the preceding days is inconsistent with the 
supposition that the omission was accidental; and the 
whole style of the narrative forbids the idea that it was for 
the sake of any epitomal conciseness. It must have been 
thought of, and designed by, the writer. Now many 
a modem commentator passes this all over ^without a re- 
mark. But how different the course of this ancient father 7 
Not only does he find a rich meaning in every word 
and phrase, but he also devotes a chapter to an enquiry 
into the reason of this strange break in the previous order 
of the wonderful narrative. In such attempts there are, 
it is true, many things which are not entitied to consider^ 
ation, but there is also, oftentimes, a profoundness of 
meaning, which, although it might not have been thought 
of by us, carries with it, when presented, an impress of 
the soundest rationality. Similar examples may be found 
among commentators who followed after the reformation, 
and who have exhibited much of this trait of the patristic 
style. . Among others we might refer to David Parens, 
an old Oerman divine of the sixteenth century, whose 
commentary on Oenesis we have found it interesting and 
instructive to consult. In bis remarks on this part of the 
first chapter, he states the question that had been raised 
by Augustine, why nothing is said of the evening and 
mombg of the seventh as well aa of the oilier dayt, — 

28 
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<< De septimo die quaeritur an fuerit a Deo creatuSy et 
ewr mkU dicabur de ejus vesper a et mane ut in diebus 
eUiis.^* The first of these questions he answers with a 
metaphysical reason. It was created in its causes^ he 
says — Fuit creates in suis causis^ hoc est, m motu codi 
et solis, die quarto. The other is more difficult. The 
mornings and evenings of the first three days, he main- 
tains, must have been made by a miraculous expansion 
and contraction of ike light, those of the three following, 
by the rising and setting of the sun. But still there 
must be some reason why there is no mention of a moro- 
ing and evening to this seventh day; especially since, in 
other respects, there is given of it so strking and distinct 
an account. The only conclufflon he can come to is this. 
As this first Sabbath was the peculiar Sabbath of God 
and angels, it is kept open, as it were, for the saints, so 
that what is now begun here will then be finished when 
. we attain to the eternal rest from sin, — Septimus dies 
est Sabbathum proprium dei angelorum et sanctorum 
in coelis; quod in nobis esse nunc inchoatur, tandem 
vero perficietur, quando perpetuam a peccatis requiem 
agemus. Parei Comment, in 0-enesin, Ch. ii, v. 2. 

There is a metaphysical aspect to the reason assigned. 
It would seem to regard this first or divine Sabbath as 
not coming strictiy under the category of time, at least 
in its ordinary measurements, but as belonging, some 
how, to a higher sphere, from whence it has its temporal 
representative projected upon the scale of our lower plane 
in time and space. We attach value to it only as show- 
ing how a deep and devout thinker, having no other 
motive than a desire to discover the mtemal consistency 
of Scripture, and influenced by no ab-eztra oonsiderationSi 
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Would be led, from die very text, to regard this seventh 
day, and of course, all the rest, as having an anomalous 
character, not to be judged by-ideas derived from a sub- 
sequent regulated condition of things. 

The same inference may be drawn from the speculation 
among some of the Fathers respectmg the seven days of 
creation, as representative of the supposed seven ages of 
the world. It may be found set forth in Augustme's 
Treatise De Genesi Contra Manichaeos, Lib. I, Gh. zxiii, 
-^ Video enim per totum textum divinarum Scripturarum 
sex quasdam aetates operosas certis quasi limitibus suis 
esse distinctas ut in septima speretur requiea; et easdem 
sex aetates habere similitudinem istorum sex dierum in 
quibus ea facta sunt, quae Deum fecisse Scriptura com- 
memorat. Primordia enim generis humani, in quibus 
ista luce frui coepit, bene comparantur prime diei quo 
fecit Deus lucem.* The first mundane age extends from 
Adam to Noah, over which comes the night of the deluge, 
quasi vespera hujus diei. The second age has for its 
evening the confusion of tongues. The dawn of the 
third is the calling of Abraham, and the s^aratian of 
him from his people ; and so on. Such a division may 
be regarded as all fancy. We attach importance only 
to the mode of thinking and interpretation from which it 
comes. It matters not, too, whether those who hold this 

* « For I aee through the whole text of the Divine Scrip- 
tore, six ages of the world's labor, as it were, distinctly 
bounded, so that there might be hope of a rest in the seventh ; 
also, that these same six ages have a likeness to those days 
in which all those things were made, which the Scripture 
declares that God made. For the origin, or first times, of the 
human race, in which it began to enjoy the light, is well 
compared to that first day in which God made the light." 
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▼iew, had any defimte thought of a longer or shorter 
duration, or of any duration at all. They saw that there 
was something remarkable, something extra-ordinary, 
about these days. This appeared on the fiice of the 
text, without the suggestion of any scientific knowledge, 
or theory, which might have given a direction to their 
contemplations. Having, therefore, nothing of tins latter 
clue to guide them in explaining the mysterious language, 
they ran into the allegorical, the mystical, the metaphy- 
seal. We quote them here, as we have done before, — 
and the point cannot be too strongly urged, — for the 
purpose of showing that this easy taking for granted that 
the Mosaic periods, and especially the seventh, were, of 
course, common solar days of exactly twenty-four hours 
each, neither more nor less, is alien to the spirit of 
ancient interpretations brought out long before there had 
been the first conception of such a science as geology, or 
of any scientific objections to anytiung that might be 
regarded as the literal meaning of the passage. It is 
worthy of note, too, that what with some of the present 
day is so very easy, was with them their chief difficulty. 
They could not understand the Sabbath from creation as 
a common day, and were, therefore, driven to regard all 
the rest as anomalous. 

A similar suggestion comes from another ancient 
notion, mentioned by Augustine, that the days of crea- 
tion were representative of, and represented by, the 
supposed seven stages in human life, such as birth, 
infancy, youth, etc. It shows the same tendency. It 
comes from the laws of our thinking, thus to carry the 
analogies of the human life and growth, whether generic 
or individusd, into the greater creations, and to regard 
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Aie world, too, as a series of growths, or natures, with its 
periods of birth, of infancy, of youth, of maturity, — with 
its mormngs, its evenings, its spring, its automn, its long 
winters of repose, its summers of reviviscence, correspond- 
ing to the shorter cycles of the animal and vegetable 
natures that exist upon it. It shows, too, what is of 
more importance in our exegesis, that the anomalous 
style of the narrative is felt to be in harmony with such 
analogies, and that what is now called by many the most 
natural is, in truth, the most forced and unnatural inter- 
jNretation. Such has been the impression it has made on 
minds of the most varied constitution and temperament 
To zealous students of the Bible in all ages, whether 
mystics like Philo, or philosophic theologians like Augus- 
tine, or practical matter of fiE^t men like the historian 
Josephus, or of the higher order of rationalizing critics 
Kke the Jewish Maimonides, there has ever seemed 
something out of tiie usual Ime of interpretation in the 
Moeuc account of the world's origm. It was to them the 
narrative of great events that have their correspondences, 
but no identical repetitions either in the time or space of 
the present mundane age. It was a history of great 
events that took place, in fact, before our present sun- 
measured time began, and therefore, they could not help 
regarding it as having a meaning to which we can only 
approach by analogies wholly time-transcending, or tran- 
scending aU its ordinary estunates. 

Much more may we say this in reference to the seventh 
day specially. Augustine, and Parens, and the whole 
class of profound and learned commentators whom they 
may be said to represent, have their attention drawn to 
jKHnts in the narrative, — whether assertions or omissions 

28* 
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. — which the rationalixing critic passes by unheeded. 
Interpreters of the former stamp set out with the axiom 
that the Scripture is given by inspiration, and that there 
must, therefore, have been a design in eyerything that 
relates to its style, its language, its choice of words, its 
imagery, and, in general, its whole mode of communica- 
tion to the souls ol men. Hence they are struck with 
this change in the account of the seventh day. There 
ijaust be some reason for iMs remarkable omission of 
what had been so regularly repeated at the close of all 
the preceding epoclui. lliere must be some sense, at 
leasts in which this first Sabbath is not yet finished. But 
if we put out of view the inadequate theory of the twen^ 
ty-four solar hours, or disencumber ourselves of the impede 
iments that come firom so narrow an interpretation, the 
whole difficulty vanishes. What other reason could 
there have been 6>r the ombsion, than that ihis seventh 
day or period had not yet come to a close ? Even its 
morning had not yet arrived. We are still in the SaV 
bath eve, unless Christ's ascenmon were itp terminating 
era. But what that Sabbath morning may be, we must 
learn from the Scriptures or never know at alL The 
Bible speaks of " the morning of the resurrection." Is 
it a mere figure, or something more than a figure, — a 
reality transcending in literal and substantial glory any 
<tf the matutinal period^ of the earth's early physical 
formation ? There is the ^' mormng when the upright 
shall have the dominion," which dominion may be on this 
very placet. Or tf this is thought to hf^ve too much 
di£|ctdiy attending it, there is also that moming of the 
latter dl^y glory whose auroral effulgence ie so vividly 
pictured by the r^[>t Hebrew Seers,— tk^t glorious 
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tBoming when ^^ Zion shall have put on her beautiful gar- 
ments," her spotless Sabbath robes, — when the Churohi 
for which the earth was made) " shall arise and shine, /c^r 
her lAgH has came and the glory of her Lord has risen 
upon her/' — ^^ when nations shall go bj her light and 
longs by the splendor of her rising/' — when her risen 
<< sun shall never more go down, for the Lord shall be 
her everlasting light* and her God her glory." Listead 
of mediate or reflexive illumination through the heavenly 
bodies, 

lUrealedi-^flad Qod't Etenal Dty bo tiilne.'* 

AH this is metaphor, it may be sud, but how shall wo 
decide which is the primoiy, and which the secondary, 
or metaphorioal, sense of these words 7 How is it thak 
there is hardly a language— perhaps no language — ia 
which words for light and truths seeing and knomnffy 
are not from the same or kindred roots 7 And this is 
llie Apoetie's definition,— -^«v ^a^ co ^vcfovjxivov ^Qg itfrt^ 
^^¥cT whatBoever doth make manifest is Ught^^^ Ephe- 
sians, v, 18 ; that is, whatsoever reveals or eaiises to 
appear that which before was hidden, nonexistent, or 

•Isaiah, Ix, 19, tpVS» -i^, (pCig aY^yoc, The light of her 
eternity, her age, her olam. Any one who examines the 
passage must see that the word is in strong oontrast with the 
terms expressive of times measured by the son and moon in 
distinctiou from the greater sign of duration, or the greater 
light of die olamio period. " The sun shall be no more thy 
light by day, nor the moon thy splendor by night ; but the 
Lord diaU be thine eternal light" Or» as it is given in the 
noble Yujgate translation of the passage, — " Non est tibi am' 
nlius sol ad lucendum per diem, nee splendor lunae illumina- 
Dit te; Bed erit tibi Dominus in luoem sempiteniam, et Dens 
tons in gloriam toam. 
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unseeuy whether in the physical, the intellectoal, or the 
spiritual world. 

In such a view as this, howeyer, everything depends 
upon the position to which we attain in the interpretation 
of Genesis. When the language there employed readily 
and naturally suggests to us the ideas of successive 
risings in the scale of creations, it is easy to transfer the 
same tnun of thought, without any consciousness of 
change in style, to this later and more glorious olam. 
We may conjecture, too, whence the Prophets derived 
this favorite imagery of the greater day and the greater 
light as compared with the sun-measured and moon-mea* 
sured seasons. In such a panorama, the universal exist- 
ence presents itself to us as an ascending series of morn- 
ings, manifestations, or appearings, from the lowest physi- 
cal to the highest spiritual. There is a continual coming 
forth from the before " unseen.** There is the appearing 
of the natural light out of chaos, the appearing of the 
dry land out of the watery wastes, the appearing of the 
expanse or firmament, with its apparatus for the ferti- 
lization of the earth, the appearing of the season-divid- 
ing celestial luminaries, the appearing of vegetable life, 
of animal life, of rational life, — and finally that fi>r 
which all the rest are preparatory, the mamfeetoUon of 
the new life m Christ, and of the moral glory of God in 
'^ the new heavens and new earth wherem dweUeth right- 
eousness." There is no break m the upward continuity, 
no proceeding per saltum, no awful chasm of all created 
being, to the cbead brink of which the history of a brief 
six thousand yeiyrs conducts us dimly back only to find 
it descending rapidly off by a few short diurnal steps into 
the utter blank of an ante-past eternity. On the other 
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▼iew, everything, instead of being forced, rises according 
to the conceptions required by the very laws of thinking 
which God has given to us, whilst in the latest application 
as in the earliest, we feel that the terms are alike literal, 
alike metaphorical. The Apostie's definition still holds 
good throughout, " Whatsoever maketh manifest is light." 
Whatever dispensation causes to appear a new state of 
being supematurally rising out of the old, thus revealing 
the ever ascending glory of God, is a new mamingy the 
literal perfection of a new dat/ in the ongoings of that 
kingdom which is called ta'^to^b^-^a ^^dVig, jSa^iXsta ravr^jv 
Twv a/wv«v, Regnum omnium saeculorumj — the kingdom 
of all worlds or ages, — Psalms, cxlv, 13. Hence, too, 
in the highest, and widest, and most literal sense, is God 
called karris rwv (piruv, " the Father of Lights," — light 
physical, light animal, or the ^' light of life," light rational, 
light spiritual. Whatsoever revealeth is light; and so 
Augustine understood literally the language of the Apos- 
tie, in Ephesians, v, 18. Nee quisquam arbitretur illud 
quod dixi de liLce spiritali, non jam proprie, sed quasi 
figurate atque allegorice convenire ad intelligendum 
diem et vesperam et mane. Sed alitor quidem quam 
in hac consuetudine quotidianae lucis hujus et corporalis ; 
non tamen tanquam hie proprie^ ibi figurate. UBI BNIM 

MBLIOR ST CERTIOR LUX, IBI VERIOR ETIAM DIES ; CUT 

ergo non tam verier vespera et verius mane ? Neque 
enim et Christus sic dicitur lux quomodo dicitur lapis, 
sed illud proprie, hoc utique figurate. Augustine De 
Q-enesi ad Zdteramy Lib, IV, Ch. xxviii.* 

* Let no one think that what I have said of the spiritaal 
light is not to be properly, or literally, but only figarativcly, 
as it were, or allegorically understood of the day and evening 
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A chief objection to ihe view here taken of the Sab- 
bath, has been derived from its being mentioned in the 
fourth commandment in immediate connection with the 
human solar Sabbath, and the six solar days of human 
labor. It must be seen^ however, that everything here 
depends upon the settlement of the previous interpreta- 
tion of the days in Genesis. Whatever they mean there 
is to be carried along in die exegesis of the later passage. 
The language of the fourth commandment is only a repe- 
tition, and there is nothmg in it inconsistent with the idea 
of the lesser cycle being made die stanoUng type or 
representative of the greater, the flowing and recurring 
of that which has become fixed and constant in the 
higher chronology. 

But the difficdty, it is contended, is in the close con- 
nection or juxtaposition of the words, or the immediate 
repetition of the same word in different senses. Admit- 
ting, says die objector, that the word day may be used 
for cycle, still it is contrary to the laws of a sound intei^ 
pretation to suppose that there would be so sudden a 
change from one application of the term to the other in 
the same passage. We cannot concede the force of this 
argument. In the first place, die word is not taken in 
two distinct senses, or in two senses at all. It has its 
clear essential cyclical idea in both uses. Duration, or, 

and momiDg. It is, indeed, to be taken otherwise than ac- 
cording to our &miliar notion of thb daily and corporeal light; 
yet not as though the one was literal, the other figurative. 
For wherb there is the better and surer light, there 
IS the more real DAT. For neither is Christ called the 
Light in the same way as he is called a stone (the comer 
atone) ; bat the former properly or literally, the latter only 
figuratively. 
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rather, a certain fixed duration, is not of the essence of 
the term. This is an incidental to be determined always 
by that of which it is affirmed or predicated. Days are 
greater or smaller, higher or lower, according to the con- 
ception we have of them as (rod's days, or man's days, 
as the great days of the creative* acts, or the lesser cycles 
of our transient and oft recurring human labors. We 
are astomshed at the argument, because it so ignores 
some of the most impressive analogies of the Bible, and 
is, in this respect, so contrary to its general idea of repre- 
senting the greater by the less ; as in its great scheme 
of salvation the individual stands for the fSsunily, the 
family for the nation, the chosen nation fSin* tiie universal 
eartbly Church, and this for God's aeonian Kingdom in 
the heavens. Besides, there are m other parts of the 
Bible the clearest and most indisputable examples of 
similar transfers of meaning. There is one in reference 
to this very word, and of so marked a character that it 
is strange it should have escaped the notice of the learned 
and ingenious critics who have made this objection. 
" Let us walk as in the diy," says Paul, Romans, xiu, 13, 
^^ not in chambering and drunkenness." The term is 
evidently used for day lights the light of the miUy as 
distinguished from the night, the season of shamefol 
crimes. As he speaks, 1 Thessalonians, v, 5, of the chil- 
dren of the day and of the night under the same aspect. 
But how sudden tiie change to the higher sense, and yet 
without any formal or outward intimation of metaphor, or 
any express or implied recognition of one as being any 
more a literal sense than the other, — "For th^ night 
is far gone, the day is at hand," — that day of Christ's 
appearing when " The Light Himself shall shme," the 
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day that cornea next in the great olamic calendar^ the 
day that was very near in die chronology of the ageSf 
however remote it might seem as reckoned by the slow 
passing sdar periods. The Apostle sunreyed the world 
from a position whence the temporal or temporary was 
ever mergmg into the eternal. To his visdon, years are 
but of small account ; he does not reckon by seasons ; 
the yery <Oc^fMx, or ^* fashion of the kosmos is passing 
away," the ages are hastening on, the old dispensation 
is but of yesterday, the new cycle is at hand ; and hence 
for him nothing was more easy and natural than such a 
transition from the days of time to the days of eternity. 

This objection, drawn from the supposed different use 
of words in the fourth commandment, is the more untena< 
ble because it overlooks an answer which is patent on the 
very face of the language. Those to whom it was imme- 
diately addressed, may or may not have had the dbtino* 
tion m their minds. The days may have been all alike 
to them. We are not concerned to determine here how 
figur the conceptions of the medium, or of the first recipi* 
ents, are to UB the true measures of the meaning of 
inspiration. That subject has been already discussed at 
some length in a previous chapter, and to it the reader is 
again referred. But this we say, — there are other parts 
of the language of the commandment to which the objection 
has a still stronger application, because under an iden- 
tity <^ words there is even a wider and more remarkable 
transition in idea. It is somewhat hidden in our trans- 
lation, but may be clearly brought out by a littie atten- 
tion to the language. In the Hebrew it is unmistakable. 
^^ Six days shalt thou labor and cbaUthf worky^ (C*^) 
<< For IB six days the Lord iMda or wrought (njp;) the 
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heayens and the earth." The Hebrew word for working 
is the same in both clauses. Now who shall dare to say 
here that God's work and man's work, or God's manner 
of working and man's manner of working, are the same, 
or to be tskken in any aspects of mere resemblance, 
because the %ame term is used of both, or of die common 
idea that unites them both ? Let us, then, simply supply 
the suggested thoughts. In six human days shalt thoa 
labor and do all thy human work, for in six divine 
days the Lord did his divine or superhuman work in the 
creation of the heavens and the earth. But this is only 
your filling up, says the objector. And yet, what does 
it give us but the ideas which must come up to every 
spiritual or truly rational mind that has a ri^t view <tf 
what is demanded in interpretation, when the same or 
similar words are applied to the works and ways of men 
in connection with the ine&bly higher works and ways 
of God? 

Agam. <^ Remember the Saibath day," or day of 
resty — as every one knows the word means m the He- 
brew, — " for Gk)d rested on the Sabbath day." There 
is tiie same word for rest (or Sabbath) in both cases ; ' 
but has it the same identical meaning ? Ib there no tran- 
sition to the higher idea, although in such immediate 
verbal connection ? Is God's rest our rest ? Are not " his 
ways higher than our ways, and his thoughts than our 
thoughts, even as tiie heavens are higher than the earth ?" 
Is not tiie measure of tbem " longer than the earth and 
broader than the sea ?" 

It is hard to see the Macy in Hub presentation of the 
language and ideas. The objector may be challenged 
to show how the argument does not hold icood in the 

24 
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one case as in the other. We feel it easy to pass from 
iihe reduced to the enlarged scale in respect to the ideas 
of power ^ why should there be any more difficulty in 
regard to those of time f 

The truth is, that just such transitions are in perfect 
consistency with the outer language as well as inner soul 
of Scripture. The 9paee representations of the taber- 
nacle are types of the ccnresponding glories in the upper 
sphere ; and so the Ume periods of earth are memorials 
of the higher cosmical chronology; our diurnal and 
annual revolutions follow, although at a vast distance, 
the shadows on the dial plate of the aeonian duration. 
" The secrets of wisdom are double to that which is ;" 
or there is a double knowledge pertaining to the reality 
of being,-*- if we may thus accommodate the strange lan- 
guage of Zophar the Naamathite.* The thought has a 
striking apphcation to our present enquiry. In this view 
of the words of the fourth commandment, and of kindred 
passages, everything falls into harmony. There is a har- 
mony of language and a harmony of conception. The 
duplication is perfect throughout the scale. There are 
the passing solar days^ the lowly work^ the restoring rent 
of the children of time ; we rise above them to the con 
templation of the immeasurable epochs, the transcendent 
energismg, the meffable repose of Him who is said to 
'^inhabit eternity." The transition is equally easy, equally 
natural, equally truthful, in regard to each duality in this 
triple division of ideas. It is sancticmed by the hi^est 
reason, and is, at the same time, in perfect accordance 
with the usus loquendi of the sacred language. 

*Job» zi, 6. The word n^v^V), in this nngular passage, more 
properly signifies essenoe, reality, than wisdom or knowledge. 
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ANTIQUITY OF THE MOSAIC ACCOUNT. 

WaB it BBSXTXB FBOM TBI EOTTTLAN, PmBRXCLUf, OS OTBIB AMCZXNT COS' 
M0O0NXX8 V-Axn-BIBUCAX. 8PIBXT OV CUtTAQf COMHIXTrATOBS.— JXWS KOT 

▲ BOiEirnrzo os fbilosofbxcai. fsoplb.— Otbss cosmooonibb sxhxbit a 

PAlVTimSTXC FRXL080PHT.— THXOOOmn EATHBB TBAN C08M000NXU.— 

PxNDAB.— Which n im original and which tbm coprt— Tbx pubx 
thusx or thx Mosaic account an xtidkncs of m obxat Asmqam.— 
Othsb htths nationai^— Ths account of cbxation has notbino fkcu* 
zjARLT JxwisH.— Stands at tbb head of all histobt.— What was its 
ixATBf—-ABBAHAM.— Enoch.— Its sttlb.— Its unxtt.— Mot a gbowtb lxkk 



No scholar can carefully examine the mjihs and tradi- 
tions and poetry of the ancient world in their references 
to the origin of things, urithout being struck with the 
appearance of the Mosaic facts. They make themselves 
evident amid all the distortions and obscurities, corrup- 
tions and additions, with which they have been handed 
down. These resemblances have been so unmistakable 
that some anti-biblical critics have not hesitated to charge 
the imitation on the Scriptural account, and to represent 
it as derived from the early heathen myths. They dis- 
pose at once, in their way, of the whole matter by saying 
it is only '' in accordance with the ancient ideas," and 
this they would have their readers accept as a most suffi- 
cient and satisfactory account. But the problem is still 
unsolved. The most important question still remains 
unanswered — Whence came these '^ ancient ideas?" 
They tell us Moses took them from the Egyptians and 
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Phoenicians ; and this is aboat all they have to say of the 
origin of a narrative so wondrous in itself, in its own 
unrivalled grandeur, while it presents so marked a con- 
trast, in other respects, with the monstrous myths to 
which they would trace its orig^i. Thus Eichom, Hasse, 
and other German critics of the same school. The more 
sober Bosenmiiller gives us the same opinion in a few 
sentences, as though it were a matter too unimportant to 
be dwelt upon, or too plain for a serious and elaborate 
argument. "Who can believe," he says, "that the 
learned and philosophic Egyptians and PhoBnicians could 
have borrowed such things from the illiterate and unsci- 
entific Hebrews?" But could he not have seen that this 
argument, if it have any force at all, is far more appli- 
cable to the sublime theology of the Hebrews than to 
their cosmogony? To say the least, his quM credat 
would have had as much pertinency in the one case as 
in the other. Who could believe, if we did not know the 
fact, that the illiterate and unscientific Hebrews ^ould 
have had so pure and sublime a theism as is presented in 
the Psalms, ihe Prophets, the Book of Job, or as appears 
in their history, their poetry, and their law, whilst the 
more civilized Phoenicians worshipped a fish, the philoso- 
phic Egyptians debased themselves to the adoration of 
calves and crocodiles, and the refined Greeks, amid their 
rabble of vulgar gods and goddesses, could play the brute 
in the worship of Pan, or sink below the brute in the 
horrible obscenities of the phallic or Bacchic processions ? 
Whence the di£ference between Moses and the theogony of 
Hesiod, between Isaiah and Homer, between David and 
Pindar, between the author of the book of Job and 
^chylus, the purest and most religious of the Grecian 
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dramatiflts? Is the problem insolvable in the one aspect 
without the aid of the supernatural, why not also in the 
other ? Is the Hebrew cosmogony, wonderful as it is, a 
more wonderful thing than their theology and the unique 
historical position it gives them among the nations of the 
ancient world ? Is the former so much above the uncul- 
dvated Jewish mind that we are compelled to regard it 
as borrowed from a people of higher conceptions, whilst 
the latter is ail their own, their peculiar unchallenged 
possession in the immense moral waste by which they 
were for ages surrounded. 

It is no digression from our main subject to remark 
here, that amid all the trifling of this unspiritiial school, 
there is nothing that goes beyond this constant attempt 
to trace the Jewish law, and Jewish belief, and Jewish 
religion, to the influence of Egyptian ideas. No evan- 
gelical narrowness ever so warped the Bible in favor of 
untenable dogmas, as they warp history, and the Bible, 
too, in support of their extravagant anti-biblical hypothe- 
ses. Carry them out, and they would make the purest 
monotheism the direct offspring of the most degraded 
polytheism the world ever faiew. They would represent 
the spiritual, the formless, as coming out of a material 
or sense imagery that has never been exceeded in gros&- 
ness of conception. Still more monstrous and perverse 
is it when there is an attempt made, in all apparent seri- 
ousness, to trace the Jewish law of the ten command- 
ments to the same source. '' Thou shait haoe no other 
O-ods before me" This, they would say, comes from 
the nation that worshipped the crocodile and the ibis ! 
'' Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven image of 
anything in heaven and earth ;" " for ye saw no manner 

24* 
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of Bimilitade when the Lord spake to you in Horeb/^ 
This thought, so spiritual, so superhuman, was conceived in 
the land of the sphjnxes, and among temples covered with 
every form of deified animation that ever crawled upon 
the earth, of swarmed m the waters ! The holy rest of 
the Sabbath, with its intermission of labor to master and 
servant, to man and beast, came from a people in whose 
subsequ^t history no trace of such an institution has 
ever been found, and the grossness of whose bondage 
was ever at war with the faintest recognition of the phi- 
lanthropic as well as religious idea ! The purity of the 
scven& commandment grew up in the land of adultery 
and incest ; it had its birth in the midst of a licentious- 
ness so revoltmg that it defiles the pages of history, and 
renders almost unreadable the otherwise chaste Herodo- 
tus ! A reverence which fears to mention the name of 
Deity was derived from a people among whom nothing 
was more common or more profanely used than all the 
appellations of their divinities ! And so we might go 
jthrouj^ the Jewish relipon and moral law. Quis credat? 
We may well employ Bosenmuller's own question, — 
Who Gouid believe this unless it be those who are deter- 
mined to treat jthe Bible as a myth, and reject everjrthing 
which goes to prove its great antiquity ? 

But to return to xnir more immediate subject — It 
may, perhaps, be said, in defense of the higher character 
of the Greek and Egyptian myths, that they had' a philo- 
sophy concealed under them. Conceding this, however, 
oidy makes the argument stronger against the gratuitous 
assumptions of the anti-biblical commentators. Be it so 
that in this respect these nations excelled the Jews to 
any extent that may be desired, the statement at once 
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BuppUes its own answer. There was no science, no philo* 
sophy, among the Jews. Granted ; we say. But, then, 
there is nothing scientific, nothmg that assumes to be 
philosophical in the Mosaic account of the creation. 
There is nothing that carries any appearance of either in 
its simple yet sublime account of supposed supernatural 
facts. But the mythologies with which it is compared 
do ahnost all present something of this character. There 
is the appearance of a philosophy mingled with all their 
extravagance ; and this appearance is proof of their later 
ori^. It takes the shape of the mythical, but still it is 
there, and the careful reader can always discover it. 
There are what the Oermans and Germanizing men are 
so fond of calling ideas. They find them in every part 
of the old mythologies, unless where they are utterly 
baffled by the grotesqueness of the Hindoo, or the un* 
meaning horrors of the Scandinavian legends. Among 
the Greeks, they see them every where. From Kronos 
and his golden age to Silenus, from Zeus to the river 
god, from the Muses to the Satyrs, firom Prometheus 
to Priapus, everything is full of ideas. They are in 
all the legends of Homer, they swarm m every part of 
Hesiod's Theogonia. Now there is a vast deal of extrava- 
gance in all tiiis, and yet some truth. There are cer> 
tainly itt the Greek myths, and in the Greek cosmogonies, 
the appearances of what are Urns called ideas — in other 
words, of after-thou^ts, to which the story is made to 
correspond, (its original outlines being perverted for that 
purpose,) or for which it was wholly invented, or, at 
least, supplied with new proper names that night pve it 
more of the mythical or allegorical aspect. Thus there 
is found a physical meaning, a moral meanings an his* 
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torical meaning, in what was originally either pure fancy, 
or an obscured tradition of early facts, like the Mosaic 
account of the creation, the fall, or the flood. No man 
can read Hesiod's Theogonia without being struck with 
its purely physical ideas. So Plato finds ideas in 
Homer's legends of Oceanus and Tethys. The philoso- 
pher sees a cosmogony there, whether the poet bought 
of it or not. These remarks hold true of the character 
of the earliest Egyptian myths. In other words, they 
have assumed what may be called a mythico-philosophic 
character. This is the first form philosophy took after 
the pure theism of the patriarchal ages had commenced 
its first transition to pantheism, or nature worship. The 
seeds are discoverable in the Orphic theology, which 
doubtless was an early reality, however spurious we may 
regard the present hymns which bear that name. Now 
this mythico-ideal character, although of respectable 
antiquity, is not a trait of the earliest mind. Men are 
not first occupied with ideas j in this philosophic sense of 
the term, but with the great facts of nature and origin 
so far as they can get at them, either by observation or 
some higher than human teaching. One might suppose 
from the speculations of certain writers that the first men 
did nothing but allegorize, or think out the most recon- 
dite truths in nature and morals, and then clothe these 
ideas in the most ingeniously contrived myths. Such 
was, doubtiess, to some extent, the case in a later age, 
when the traditional meaning was lost, or obscured, or 
the early narrative in its sublime simplicity was felt to 
have too little of the wild, the gorgeous, or tiie horrifying 
of the later and progressive ima^nation. At this stage 
men began to look back of the simple facts, that is, to 
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pidlosophize or invent reasons, and hence those additions, 
perversions, and new aspects, which gave rise to the 
subsequent mythology with its mythico-philosophioal cha- 
racter. But in that extreme antiquity to which this 
record in Oenesis points us, and to which it bears every 
mark of itself belon^g, such could not have been the 
condition of the human mind. It does not correspond to 
what we know of the nature of man. It is not supported 
by that analogy between the individual life, and Hie life 
of the world or race, which some of these very theorists 
are so fond of tracing. In the earliest dawning of our 
perceptions and our intellect, we are not occupied with 
fables. Our first lessons are not conveyed in this way. 
There is a wiser instmct in our teachers, there is a better 
guide in our own natures. Our first observations, and 
our first teachings, are the soberest facts. Fables come 
in afterward. They make part of the instruction of the 
boyhood which succeeds the earliest state. They indi* 
cflte a change in the condition of the intellect and the 
imagination. They imply the inventive, the compara- 
tive, the analogous, the ideal. We do not altogether 
believe in this mode of representmg the infancy of the 
world as corresponding to the infancy of the individual, 
but in the aspect under which we now view it, it presents 
some striking features of resemblance. In both states 
the real must go before and predominate over the ideal. 
In respect to both may we say that the mythical, the 
mythological, unerringly denotes a later period. 

Throughout the earliest Pagan myths, there is evidence 
of a philosophic nature-worship. A pantheistic atmo- 
sphere is not only modifying, but transforming everything 
into shapes that may accord with its own dreamy mysti- 
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cism. In the Mosaic account, on the other hand, the 
theistic element is not only pre-enunent, but all-peryading. 
All is pure, severe, sublime, truthful, worthy of a narratiye 
that professes to set forth the great ante-mundane works 
which no science could reach, no poetry imagine, no 
mysticism could render more rational or more significant. 
There is no attempt at explanation, through any philoso- 
phical notions, either directiy expressed or exhibited in 
the form of myths. There is betrayed by the writer^ 
whoever he may be, no consciousness of that human ele* 
ment that demands explanation, or would seek in an ideal 
a ground of credibility for which we would not trust the 
events themselves. Listead of a representation of ideaSj 
it is a record of six mighty acts of God, each commenc- 
ing a new order of things, and all terminating in that 
repose of the creative power, and that consequent regu- 
larity of nature, which is the present rest of the world. 

Tlius, the very fact that the Hebrews were a more 
simple people, a more primitive people, or that they had 
less science and philosophy than their neighbors, makes 
it all the less likely that they should have taken myths 
dressed up in the extravagances of the Hindoo legends, 
or representative of the physical fancies of the Egyptian 
and Hesiodean theogonies, and adopted them as their 
own at all, — much less that by a reverse process they 
should have stripped them of all then: physical idealism, 
and reduced them to the majestic simplicity that appears 
in the Mosaic history of the creation. What most em- 
phatically forbids any such thought, is the distinction to 
which we have already alluded, and which is so marked 
that no one who studies well both sides of the question 
can possibly overlook it. It is that the one is so purely 
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and even unplulosophically theistic, the others exhibit so 
manifestly the presence of pantheistic ideas. The Mosaic 
account is a record of the steps by which Grod made the 
world. The Pagan myths are, for the most part^ tkeogth 
nies as well as cosmogonies, — that is, they give the 
generation of the universe, including Gods as well as 
men. They make us all the children of one mother. 
When we come to trace strictly the leading idea, plants, 
animals, men, and diyinities, even the highest Gods, are 
all, in some way, developments from one unaided and 
eternal nature. The language of Pindar (Nem. vi,) 
would give the spirit of ahnost every cosmogonjj but 
that of the Bible, not > even excepting some which have 
their authors and admirers in the modem world. 

<^ One race of Gods and men, from one mother breathe 
we all." And this mother is nature, or, as expressed in 
the grosser form, the earth. So Hesiod begins his gene- 
alogy with TaTa who first gives birth to OufavoV, or the 
Heaven. From these are bom Kfovo^ (or Xfovoj) and 
the Titans, — m other words, GSme and Hie mighty me- 
chanical powers of the world. Gods, indeed, are men- 
tioned, '^ Gods many," and demigods in vast numbers, 
but the highest gods are only the older powers, the first 
bom of this universal parent. In this one respect, how im- 
mense the difference between aU such mytholo^es and 
the Mosaic narrative! How irresistible the argument 
from this alone, that it must have had an ori^, not only 
totally distinct from, but immeasurably above, them all. 
In the one, God is the supernatural cause as well as the 
supematunJ governor of nature^ in the others^ the 
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IXvinity, if we can still for conyenience retam the name^ 
is obIj Nature's first bom, her highest or oldest develop- 
ment. 

But these critics are fi^tmg shadows. T he serious 
defender of the Mosmc ac count will never accept the 
issue which would seem to assume on his side, and as his 
ground, that this view of creation orig^iated among &€ 
Jews, just as the Phoenician myths ori^ated among the 
Phoenicians,-^ thus making it at aU a question of the 
superior antiquity of their respective claims. He takes 
the ground that in itself it was much older than either 
or any of these nationalities, whisther Jewish or heathen. 
He mtdntabs thatjhe account of it, as we now have it, 
never grew out of the institutions or ideas of any histori- 
cal people, but was g^ven by direct inspiration to Moses, 
or to some more ancient seer (perhaps an Antediluvian) 
from whom it was handed down to Moses, and was thus 
incorporated by Moses in his Book of Genesis or Oenen^ 
tions. Such a view in respect to its first human author, 
does not, in the least, detract from its true divine inspira- 
tion. In &ct, we find it more easy to believe in its 
divine origin when we thus regard it as ^ven in the 
earliest times, and to the earliest men, and m the earliest 
language that was spoken on the globe. Such a view, 
too, best agrees with its air of extreme antiquity, as 
shown by that primitive simplicity, or freedom from the 
mythico-ideal, to which we have iJready adverted. 

There is no age to which we can assign it but the very 
earliest. We need not stop to show that it could not 
have been invented in that late period of the Jewish 
captivity to which the neological critics would give all 
the earlier parts of the Old Testament. Every one who 
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18 fanuliar with the state of the nations at tiiat time, both 
as exhibited in sacred and profane history, knows that it 
could not have ori^ated then. It has a look immensely 
older than anything that was the product of that late 
and most corrupt age of the world. But, as we go back, 
we find almost equal difficulty in every other time we 
may assume. Take the date of the Jewish monarchy, 
the days of Samuel, of the Judges, of the Conquest of 
Canaan, of the wanderings in the wilderness, of the 
bondage in Egypt. We feel that none of these could 
naturally have given birth to such myth (to call it so by 
way of accommodation) if it had then, for the first time, 
been thought of, and thought out. We might, indeed, 
have expected it from the historian of Sinai, and the 
author of the Ninetieth Psalm, but aside from the 
character of Moses, there is nothing in any of these ages 
from which it could have spontaneously arisen as a natural 
result of their modes of feeling and thinking. J£ Moses 
was the first writer, it is assumed to have been ^ven 
him by direct inspiration. And this must always be 
regarded as the claim, at least, whoever is the author. 
It treats of matters utterly beyond all human knowledge, 
and all human tradition. It is, therefore, what it pro- 
fesses to be, a revelation firom God, or the boldest, the 
most impious, the most deliberately designed of forgeries. 
Other mythologies are protected from this charge by the 
supposition of their having been the growth of time. 
But this is beyond all doubt a unity. It had no growth. 
It is the unique conception of the sublimest order of 
human genius — that high and devout genius which we 
find it so difficult to associate with the ideas of lying or 
deliberate imposture, — or it was given to some humaa 
25 
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thought by Hun who sJone could know the wondrous 
facts it professes to set forth. 

Regarding it then as older than Moses, we still find it 
difficult to stop at any time short of the very earliest as 
its only true and proper date. It has an older look than 
the days of the nomadic Patriarchs. It possesses every 
appearance of having been an ancient, a very ancient 
tradition, when Abraham set out from Ur of the Chal* 
dees, and the Oanaanites had ah*eady settled in the land. 
It is only when we carry it across the mighty flood, and 
travel with it up to the days of Enoch and Seth, that we 
find something in our conceived conditicm of the world 
that se^ns in harmony with the majestic lur, die pctorial 
language, the lonely grandeur of this oldest of human 
records. There is something in the account <^ Enoch, 
the seventh from Adam, and of that superhuman life 
which is so sublimely described as a '^ walking with God,'' 
that gives us the best idea of the state of soul to which 
such a revelation might be made, — a revelation thai 
might be by direct outward vocal communication before 
" God took him" from the earth, or by an interior inspi- 
ration sounding m harmony with the musings of a spirit 
to whom nature was yet all fresh, all wondrous fact, too 
real to allow of any demand for myth, too newly impres- 
sive in itself for any philosophic ideal, or any play of 
fancy, and whose pure theism had as yet suffered no 
worldly haze to dim the line which separatee the Creator 
from his works. ^^And Enoch walked with God.'' 
When we find something like this to whicfa we can trace 
the wild legends of Sanchoniatho, or the grotesque Egyp- 
tian animalism, or the Hesiodean genealogy of all things 
from earth or nature, we may have some patience with 
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die foolish argument that the Mosaic account must have 
been derived from these because the Hebrews were an 
unphilosophical and unscientific people. 

There must have been some older source from which 
Egyptians, Phoonicians, and Hebrews, ail copied their 
cosmogonies. As far as they were mere national creeds 
the J stand alike, — only the Hebrews, from their want of 
4 philosophy, or mystic theology, adhered more closely to 
the simplicity and pure theism of the primitive account, 
whilst the others dressed it up in legends, whose manner 
of introduction any one acquainted with the antiquities 
of those nations would have no great di£5culty in account- 
ing for. In all the others we discover the peculiarities 
of nation, of age, of partial modes of thinking. In the 
Mosaic there is nothing national. It is altogether separ 
rate from the Jewish national history. It stands away 
back of the earliest annals in which their national charac- 
teristics begm to make themselves manifest. Thus, 
standing at the head of all history, it belongs to all 
nations. It is no more distinctivdy Jewish, as far as the 
known history of this people is concerned, than it is 
Egyptian, or Greek, or Babylonian, unless we regard 
as Jewish peculiarities the grandeur and purity of its 
theism ; but then there is ut once an end of the neolo- 
gist's argument, which is grounded solely on a supposed 
inferiority of the Hebrew race in the higher ideas, and 
the consequent probability of their having derived their 
cosmogonies from the more philosophical and scientific 
nations. The method of argument adopted by this class 
of critics often defeats itself. They tell us, for example, 
that the Mosaic account was derived from the Persian. 
Now this latter distmctiy taught that the world ^as 
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created in six times or periods. And yet in interpreting 
Genesis these same commentators will have it daj/s of 
twenty-four hours and nothing else. Can there be any 
doubt as to the animus here ? The Bible is to be ren- 
dered as objectionable as possible, even if it can only be 
done by stultifying their own favorite positions. 

But which is the copy and which the origmal ? This, 
after all, is the great question, and we think that no one 
who views it attentively in the light of reason and history 
can have any very great trouble in deciding it. Which 
preserves the strong, clear features of the primitive pamt- 
ing in its simplicity, its unity, its consistency, and which 
exhibits the marks of the copy in overloaded additions, 
incongruous mixtures, and those inharmonious touches 
which furnish unmistakable evidence that the execution 
and the design, the sketchmg and the filling up, are from 
different and very dissimilar minds? Or, to drop all 
metaphor, which presents most strongly the impress of 
afterthoughts or ideas, modified by the peculiar ways of 
thinking, of believing, or of philosophizmg, that are 
known by us to have characterized certain nations 
and ages ? The answer of the neologist falls entirely 
short of the great issues suggested by such queries. To 
say that the '^ Mosaic cosmogony is in accordance with 
ancient ideas," or " ancient mythologies," is only solemn 
trifling. Whence came these '' ancient ideas ?" Whence 
came this wondrous account of creation, — of facts which 
must have been before all human knowledge ? Let a 
thinking man set himself seriously down to the solution 
of the problem. Let him estimate the mighty difficulties 
which attend any answer but that which traces it to 
divine inspiration, and he will have a stronger evidence 
of its autiienticity than could perhaps be derived from 
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any process of argumentation. Ho irill find himself 
involved in mysteries very much like those that are in 
the way when we attempt to account for the existence of 
the Jewish people among the nations of the earth, or the 
life of Paul among the philosophers, or the establishment 
of Christianity on any mere natural or historical grounds. 
In whose mind was first bom this wondrous myth, (if 
any will still call it so,) or rather this wondrous vimon, in 
all the rigid truthfulness of its unity and contnstency ? 
Whence this remarkable order of ideas so difierent from 
what some would regard as the natural oflEspring of that 
simple, unphilosophical, unscientific age ? Whence this 
peculiar chronologicai aspect, this succession of periods, 
or days, call them what we will, rising from the chaotic, 
the unformed, through such regular and harmonious 
gradations mto higher and higher forms of life ? There 
is no attempt to determine the times or the ages. They 
may have been not only unknown to the writer, but uxh 
conceived. Still, swceinon is the ^at fiict, or serjes 
of &cts, revealed, and this is what we have called its 
time-aspect, the chronological feature by which it is dis- 
tinguished from other cosmogonies. Now, had it been 
the product of the mere human inventive &culty, we 
think it would have been altogether the other way. Im- 
posing space creations, in which space and power, not 
time, were the {nredominant notions, would have been the 
most natural result of the mere imagination aroused by 
the contemjdation of the spatial glories of the heavens, or 
of the stupendous objects that everywhere meet the gase 
of the senses upon the earth. It would, in all likelihood, 
have begun with the building of the celestial spheres, 
and would never have made the creation of the stars a 

25* 
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mere note or passing scholium intended to denote simplj 
their phenomenal relation to the earth as measures of 
time and seasons. It would have placed the making of 
the firmament and celestial luminaries among the earliest 
and most striking acts of its gorgeous architecture. It 
would have described the cutting out of the rivers, the 
heaping up of the mountains, the levelling of the plains. 
And thus the space aspect, we may repeat it, would have 
been the prominent and controlling feature, instead of 
that remarkable succession of times which we find in the 
account, and which never could have been suggested by 
the sense, or the experience, or by anything in the phi- 
losophy or science of the earliest days. 

Another striking trait of the Mosaic cosmogony is its 
unbroken wholeness or unity, and this furnishes an answer 
to another method that mi^t ]^e used to account for its 
introduction and prevalence m the world. A myth, it 
may be said, is not necessaHly a lie, an imposture, a 
studied and fabricated deception. It grow% up in time ; 
it xsomes from some germ of fact or tradition, and is 
added to by littie and littie. But such an explanation, 
or such a defence, however it might suit other myths, 
could not be made in respect to the narrative in Grenems. 
It is, we repeat it, the boldest, the most impious of lies, 
or the most wonderful of mere imag^tive conceptions, 
or the grandest of revealed physical truths. It is a sud- 
den, a full-grown birth. Otiier myths are evidentiy 
growthB. We can, in most cases, tell whence and how 
they came, from what sources they derived their various 
and ofttimes incoherent parts, in what circumstances of 
national peculiarity they were fiaahioned, by what ideas 
they were nurtured, how they sprang one from another, 
and how they have modified one another. They are 
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growths as evidentlj as the geological fonnations, and 
thus we see how they might have come, and did come, 
from successive accretions, whether we know, or not, the 
date or periods of their history. But this, we say, is a 
whole, as much as any theorem m geometry. Be it 
invention or inspiration, it is the invention or the inspira- 
tion of one mind. Other cosmogonies, though bearing 
unmistakable evidence of their descent from the Mosaic, 
have had successive deposits, in successive series, o£ 
mythological strata. This stands towering out in lonely 
subliipity, like the everlasting granite of the Alps or the 
Himalaya as compared with the changing alluvium of the 
Nile or the Ganges. As the serene air that ever sur- 
rounds the head of Mont Blanc excels in purity the 
mists of the fen, so does the lofty theism of the Mosaic 
account rise high above the nature-worship of the Egyp- 
tian and Hesiodean theogonies. " In the beginning God 
made the heavens and the earth. And the earth was 
waste and void, and darkness was upon the &ce of the 
deep. And the Spirit of God brooded over the waters. 
And Qod said. Let there be light, and it was light. And 
God saw the light that it was fiur, and God divided the 
light from the darkness. And thus there was an eve- 
mng and a morning — one day ?" What is there like it, 
or to be at all compared with it, in any mythology on 
earth ? There it stands, high above them all, and remote 
from them aU, in its air of great antiquity, in its unao- 
countableness, in its serene truthfulness, in its unap- 
proachable sublimity, m that impress of divine majesty 
and ineflbble holiness which even the unbelieving neolo* 
gist has been compeUed to acknowledge, and by which 
every devout reader feels that the first page m Genesis 
is forever distinguished from any mere human production. 
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• HEATHEN COSMOGONIES DERiyED FROM THE MOSAIC 

ACCOUNT. 
JffTBS DXBmD vmoK tan aocount or Tta bboooino spnxr.^Mm 09 

OIODBATZON OB THB BOO.— AbISTOPBANM.— KbOS OB Z.OTX.--TBI CBAOB.-^ 

Mosaic idba or bbpabatxon ob dxvzsxoiv.— Hombb'b irtks op Ocbamus 

AMD TrBTS.-^THX ska TBB MOTHBB op ANI1CAX.S.— THALKS MAKBB WATXB 
TBB 0XAB8T XLBHXlfT.^KBONOB BON OP UbANVB.— TXXB BON OP BBATBH.-^ 
DXODOBUB SXCULUB.-^RBBtABXABLI COXNOISBNCBS BBTWXBM TBB Z.ANOUAQB 
OP OtXD Am THAT OP MOBBB. 

We have endeavored to show the striking differences 
between the Mosaio and all Pagan cosmogonies. And 
yet the proof is abundant that the latter were derived 
from the former. Amid all their contortions and deform* 
ities, the old features are still visible. The derived 
myths are full of the legendary, the monstrous, the inco- 
herent; and ihe reason is not difficult to discover. 
These deformities will be generally found to have come 
from the perversion of what is strictly phenomenal Ian* 
goage into an actual identity with the ineffiskble &ct it was 
employed to represent. We may give a good example 
of this by calling to mind agam what was said about that 
word fy^i^^,, merahepheihj (Genesis, i, 2. ''And the 
spirit hovered or brooded over the waters." The term 
is very peculiar. It denotes a rapid, fluttering, throbbing 
motion, such as we naturally associate with warm inwMrd 
feeling. From such a conception of pulsation or throlh 
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binff comes the sense it has, Jeremiah, adii, 9. Hence, too, 
its connection with the idea of life and love as kindred, 
or perhaps identical, states of being. It appears, espe- 
cially m its Sjriac use, and this is entitled to the greater 
consideration from the fact that we have reason to regard 
the Syriac as even an older branch of the Shemitic family 
than the Hebrew, and as havmg thus preserved more of 
the primitiYe force and life of the root. In this language, 
which, at all events, was derived from, and closely related 
to, the ancient vernacular of Laban and the fathers of 
Abraham, qn*) has the same sense with the Hebrew t=ahn, 
that is, to love with the most tender affection, as a mother 
loves her oflfepring. Hence the Syriac noun, «6hin, 
qff^ectus vehemenSj amor intensus ac tener; as we find 
it in numerous places of the Syriac versions of the Old 
and New Testament. The same term also signifies the 
fluttering and brooding motion of a bird, and hence the 
sense of cherishing and warming which the Hebrew verb 
possesses, Deuteronomy, zxxii, 2. In all these aspects 
we judge of its application to the action of the Ruah 
Elohim, Genesis, i, 2, Qui rudi terrae moli incubabat 
fovens et vivificans. Gesenius. Now from these old con- 
ceptions connected with this remarkable word, and from 
what ia said in another part, of the over-brooded waters 
bringing forth the fish and creeping things, has come 
that wide-spread myth of incubation^ or the origin of all 
things from the creative egg, an idea which is to be 
found more or less m all mythologies. They confounded 
the representative image with the/ac^, or put it for the 
fact. There is also something very striking in the ana- 
logy, if it is not something more than analogy, which is 
suggested by the known steps in the process of incuba- 
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tion. The egg is primarily like the earth, a fluid, color- 
less, formless and unarranged. The first effect, the first 
start of Ufe, is in a pulsatile or throbbing motion commu* 
nicated to the whole mass. It is the first beat of what 
is in the beginning the every where diffused heart, and 
this is the commencement of that series, or "ff^k yivitfso)^^ 
or "wheel of generation," which, after it has run its 
round of appointed dat/s or periods, comes forth a finished 
microcosm, with all its solids and fluids so arranged as to 
constitute an organic harmony in most striking contrast 
with its former dark and chaotic state. We do not won- 
der that in so many myths the egg, together with the 
process of incubation, has been taken as the symbol of 
the world's birth and growth. But as we have said, i( 
was a confounding of the phenomenal language with the 
ultimate and inefiable fact, and this has been the source 
of all nmilar perversions. 

From these early senses of the Hebrew and Syriao 
words, came the corresponding myth of Eros or Love, 
as one of the oldest powers in the birth of the world* 
Hence, doubtiess, the source of that remsirkable repre- 
sentation which Aristophanes sets forth in his Comedy 
of the Birds. We give a very literal prose translation 
— " Chaos was, and Night, and Erebus black, and Tar 
tarns wide. No earth, nor air, nor sky was yet ; when 
in the immeasurable bosom of Erebus (or the chaotic 
darkness, taSnh •»2i-*?,) tvinged Night brought forth 
first of all the egg from which, in after revolving periods, 
sprang Eros, the much desired, glittering with golden 
wings, and Eros, again, m union with Chaos, produced 
the brood of the human race, and brought it first to 

*Jttiiei, m, 0. EocledattiM, zii, 6. 
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light." Hence that old myth, of which there is such 
frequent mention in the later Orphic hymns, of PhaneSy 
or the Light, the visible^ the phenomenal^ that is first 
bom from the egg, and who, on this account, is called 
CivysvYis- The intelligent reader must see here this same 
idea that appears in the fragments of Empedocles, and 
in some of the traditions of Plato. Eros, or Loye, is the 
great principle of beauty, order and harmony, the first 
bom, in the order of creation, and the introducer of order 
and harmony in all that follows. 

The references to the chaos are much more numerous 
and striking. We can only briefly ^ye them without 
occupying space in comment, which, perhaps, for most 
readers, would be unnecessary. The lines from Hesiod 
haye been already quoted. Chaos was die first iom, 
then the '^ broad-bosomed Earth," then Eros, or Loye. 
From Chaos, were bom Nox (mgkt) and Erebus. From 
Kox was bom Aether and Daj. This order is inyariable. 
In all mytholo^es, oriental or occidental, ni^t is 
before the day, just as it is in the Mosaic order.* We 
mi^t make numerous extracts to the same purpose fitnn 
tiie Argonautica of Apollonius, but these are to be regard- 
ed as the mere echo of the older poets. One passage is 
remarkable for the prominence it ^yes to tiiat idea of 
separation or diyision which is so repeated in Geneens. 
^^ He sang how earth, and sky, and sea, were minted 
all in one common mass and form, and how each was 
parted from the other," 

JiExfidfv diu^iihaara. Ub. 1,496. 

* So Plutarch, in his Treatise on the question, Quie nt 
Deus Jtidaarvm, or Who is the God of the Jews ? (Leip. 
yol. 14, p. 283,) says that the Egyptians maintained th«l 
Night, or the darkness, was older tKn the Pay. 
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To the same effect, the remarkable lines from the Frag 
ment of Euripides Menalippos, 

C)g oujavo^ r« yaTa t' ^v iMppri fiia, 
i«A S' £XnPI20H2AN oIXX^Xajv d/^a 
Wxroutfi ^rawra.* 

Here is the same idea of sq^aratian as when we read in 
Grenesis, ^'And Ood divided the light from the dark- 
ness," " the waters from the waters," — " And God said, 
Let the waters be gathered together, and let the dry 
land appear." Plato finds a cosmogonical myth in that 
Orphic line of Homer (Diad, xiv, 201, 802, Plato Cra- 
tylus, 401, G.) in which he represents " Oceanos as the 
parent or genesis of all things." Homer doubtless 
received it as a mere myth, and employs it in his poetry 
without any higher idea. But Plato regards it as pre- 
senting the promment thought which the philosopher 
Thales had derived from some old source, that water 
was the primitive generative element. No careful reader 
of the Bible can fail to see that it has travelled down 
from a still greater antiquity, and is, in fact, the Mosiuc 
representation of the original state of the earth as a 
mass of waters, and afterwards (verse 20) of the '^ waters 
bringing forth abundantiy the movmg things that have 
life." Hence, too, .Slschylus calls the sea, or the water, 
under its feminine name, ^roXunxvof Ttjduf, prolific or all- 
breedmg Tethys, (Prom. Vine. 187.) It may be thought 
tiiat she is so styled from being the fabled mother of the 
numerous Oceanides, but these are only another mythi* 
cal expression of the old idea. The very name implies 

* How Heaven and Earth of old were all one form, and 
when they >rere parted from each other, they gave birth to 
all things, etc. 
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maternal fertilifcy, and cannot be mistaken. She is 
Tethys Tvfiik, (from rviAri or rird^, mamma,) the nnrse as 
well as the mother of the lower animation, or the ^' mov- 
ing and creeping things m the waters that have life/' 
and which " God commanded her to bring forth abun- 
dantly."* 

Traces may be discovered in the Greek poets, and in 
the earliest Greek physical writers, of ahnost every lead- 
ing &ct in the successive order of the six periods, — the 
separation of the land from the waters — the appearance 
of the lights in the firmament, and the appointment of 
them for signs and seasons. Of this latter, the notices 
are frequent, and sometimes expressed in terms whose 
resemblance to the Mosaic language is striking and 
unmistakable. We need only refer the reader to tiie 
example quoted in a previous chapter from the astronom- 
ical poet Aratus. So, also, in a well known part of the 
Greek Mythology, Eronos (or Chronos) is the son of 
Uranus, and succeeds him • in the kingdom. In the 
Latin myth there is the same relation between Saturn 
and Coelus. Translate the Greek genealogy and it would 
read, THme the son of Heaven. It certainly looks very 
much like a mythical representation of the great Mosaic 
fact, that time (that is, regular measurable time) began 
from the ordinances or appointment of the heavenly 
bo<£es, on the fourth day, when ^^.their dominhn was 
set up in the earth." Can we doubt, too, which is Ae 
oldest here, the great supernatural fiict, as it is given in 

* So, also, Oioero De Nat. Deor. Lib. I, 10,— Thales 
enim Milesius qui primus de talibus rebus quaesivit, aquam 
dixit esse initium remm; Deam aatem earn mentem quae 
ex aqua oonota fingeret. 

26 
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tibe Bible, or ihe mythical idea as it presents itself in tbe 
Greek mythology ? 

But not to weary the reader with numerous refer- 
ences, it may be enough to set forth somewhat more fully 
the account given by Diodorus Siculus in his hbtory, and 
by Ovid in his Metamorphoses. Both of these, it is true, 
are late writers. They aim, however, to give us the 
oldest Greek ideas of cosmogony, but in such a way as 
shows that they must have had some fuUer, and, at the 
same time, more specific traditions than could have been 
derived solely from Hesiod. Whether they came from 
Sanchoniatho, or from some writings of greater authen- 
ticity than the fragments which are ascribed to him, is 
of little consequence. There can be no doubt of their 
oriental source, or of their wonderful agreement with the 
msun aspects of the Mosaic account. The historian 
Diodorus presents us first the question which prevailed 
in the ancient world, whether the human race were eter- 
nal or had had a birth and a beginning in time. From the 
most ancient men (a<o rwv d^aiorarwv) this he says was 
the account handed down — ^'^In the beginmng the earth 
and heaven had one consistence, one idea. Nature was 
a mingled mass. Afterwards the kosmos received the 
order which it now possesses by means of the %efpaT(aion 
of substances from each other. The fiery rose first to 
the higher places. The atmosphere received a constant 
state and 'motion. By the separation of the waters the 
eartiiy sUme acquired consistency and gravity. The sun 
and other heavenly bodies, on the other hand, being of 
a fiery nature, rose in the -firmament and shared in the 
universal rolling of the kosmos. Next follows the pro- 
cess of vegetation, then the birth of tb^ animal races — 
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and finally man makes his appearance upon the earth."* 
The whole account, which we have epitomized rather than 
closelj translated, concludes with the quotation from 
the fragment of the Melanippus of Euripides which has 
been already given, and where this idea of %eparaU(m is 
60 prominently put forth. 

The commencement of Ovid's Metamorphoses is more 
remarkable, and deserves a more minute examination. 
It is commonly said that he took his cosmology from the 
Greek poets, but there is more here than we find in 
Hesiod, or in anything that can be clidmed as belon^g 
to the Orphic age. Hesiod is confused; here is a 
striking order. The Greek poet is predominantiy, and, 
we may say, wholly physical ; the thebm of Ovid is. 
not only clear, but lofty. Hesiod presents us, now and 
then, with separate features of the Mosaic account ; the 
Roman poet astonishes us by his wonderful agreement 
with that order of events which is the grand peculiarity 
of the Bible cosmology. We might take the language of 
Genesis verse by verse, and almost paraphase it by cor- 
responding expressions from Ovid, which, although more 
full in their poetical redundance, yet present a remark* 
able resemblance, not only in general significance, but 
in etymolo^cal imagery. 

^^ In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth. And the earth was without form and void," — 
inanis et vacua. 

Dtt eooptlfl (nam ros motiuda et IDu) 
Afplnte mels ; primaque ab origifu mundi 
Ad me* perpetuum dedncite tempora carmen. 
Ante* mare et tellae, et qnod tegit omnia, ooelam, 
Unna erat toto natorae Tnltoa in orbe^ 

Died. 81c, Lib. I, Ch. 7. 
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Qaem dizere Ckao§ ; radii Indigestaqnc moles 

Mac quicquam nud ponduB Inen, congestaque eodem 

Mon bene jonctarum discordia aemina renim.* 

^^ And darkness was upon the face of the abyss." 

Qnaqae fixit telluf, illic et pontos et aer; 
Sic erat instabilu tcUus, innabiliB unda, 
Lucii egetu aer. NoUi eua fonna manebatt 

'^And Ood said, let there be light, and there was light. 
And Grod divided the light from the darkness." 

Et liqnidam ipiuo seererit ab aere coelmn. 
Quae pofltquam evohit caecoqjae exemit acerro, 
Diaaoclata locLs coneardi pact ligaTit^ 

" And God said, let there be a firmament, (or sky,) in 
the midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters from 
the waters — or the fluids from the fluids." 

Ignea'conrexi tu et due pondere cx)eH 
Xmicuit summaque loeam aibi legit in arce. 
FmzimaB eat aer iUi, leTitato locoqne.^ 

.^— Circumflana humor 
UUima poaeedit, aoUdnmque coereuit orbem. 

* *' In the beginning the sea, and land, and the all-oovering 
heaven, was all one appearance of nature throughout the whole 
world ; which they caOed Chaos, a rude and indigested mass. 
There was nought but inactive weight and the inl^annomous 
seeds of ill-joined things all heaped together." 

t" Wherever there was land, there too was air and sea. 
There was no standing on the land, no swimming in the water. 
The atmosphere was without light. Nothing retained any 
permanent form." 

t " He separated the clear heaven from the thick air ; which 
after he haa brought out and taken from the dark heap, he 
bound together in harmonious peace." 

§ '' The fiery force of the heaven, being convex and without 
weight, sprang forth and took its place in the highest arc. The 
air is next in lightness and position. The circumfluent water 
took possession of the lower region and confined the solid 
globe.^' The reader will see how the Latin poet attempts to 
philosophize. Moses contents himself with the mighty super- 
natural/act 
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*'And (jod said, let the waters which are under the sky 
be gathered together in one place, and let the dry land 
appear (or be seen). And God called the dry land earth, 
and the gathering together of the waters he called seas." 

Sic ubi diBpotkom, qviiquia fiiit Hie Deono, 
Ckragerlem tecnU, Mctamqao in membrm redegtt, 
Frincipio ternun, ne non equalia ab onmi « 

Parte foret, magni ipeciem glomenvit in ozblSt 
Turn freta difiiindi rapidUaquo tumoBcore venti^ 
Jttssit et, ambitae cftreumdare Uton teme.* 

^' And let the dry land appear." 

JuMit eC exteiufi campoa, tubaldflra Tallei^ 
Fronde tegi 8il7a«, lapldoaoa sorgoM montes^t 

^' And God siud — Let there be lights in the firma- 
ment of the heavens." The language of Genesis gives 
the impression that this was phenomenal, or it represents 
the appearance of the heavenly bodies, and pot their 
absolute creation. In Ovid the jdienomenal idea is 
unmistakable. The sun and stars which had been hid- 
den in the chaos now shine forth. 

Viz aa limitibas diasapaerat omnia certilt; 
Cmn, quae praiaa din maaaa Uttmen anb Ilia 
Sidora, ooepenmt toto affianreaeere eodo. 

The periods of vegetation and of animal life, are 

* " When it was thus disposed, he divided the mass (wbo- 
erer of the Gods it was) and then reduced it to its parts. 
In the first place be rolled up the land in the shape of a great 
globe, lest it should not be equal in every part. Then he 
ordered the seas to be spread abroad, and swell with the rapid 
winds, and'draw a shore. quite round the enclosed earth." 

t " Then he commanded the plains to be spread abroad, the 
▼allies to sink, the woods to be covered with foliage, and the 
granite mountuns to arise." 

} " Scarcely had he thus separated all things by fixed boun- 
daries, when the stars which had lain hid fait a long time 
under that mass of chaos, began to glow all over heaven." 

26* 
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barely touched upon, but the introduction of man at the 
close of the description ia truly sublime. 

Tern ferw cepit; toIqctm ^igttefaDifl aart 
SancCius hii animal, mentiaqtte capacfais altae 
Deerat adhne^ at quod domliiarl bt caoten poaiet.* 

Creation was unfixushed. There was yet wanting an 
animal of a holier j that is, a more 8q>arate nature, and 
who might exercise dominion oyer the rest. Whilst 
others went bending down with their Seyoes to the earth, 
there waa demanded one that could lift its eye to heaven, 
and gaze upon the stars. Thus, Man wom barui^ 

"Xaloa h&tam aat^**. 

in di^ in^ge of the all^niling divinities. 

linzlt IsleflBgiemEinoderantain cnneta Dea im% 
Pronaqne earn apectant animalta caflten Umm 
Ob kambU $MbUm» dtdUf emhimfue nuri 
Jifatatf et eraatoa ad aidara taDere Tultqi. 

The passage is well known, but no triteness can ever 
detract from its pure sublimitiy, or the force with whidi 
it reminds the reader of the Scriptural account of the 
reasons and manner of the human origu. 

• ''The eartii reoeiiFed its beasts, the volatile air its birds. 
One mif^ diviae was wfrnting yet, of wider, deeper soul, and 
bom to rule the rest." 
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ANOIBNT n>lA Of ORBAHON A0 A GS»8IS OB QBOWTB. 

TBB ZDBA or A OBOIXS HMLD WT TBB ANCZZKT TsSISn.— CONimBn WRH 

na MuiF IN 'a DiTnra womK.-nABifTOTX.s.-*PLATo.-^AirAXAOosAfl.— Tm 
FATinu.~Auou8Tira.-^mf n nn hams qivwh m tbb Sxptuaoimt.— Tbb 
. Jswm NOTION or a obqwib om naivbn.— •HNsanr wobm or aamnAnoi^ 

T^ fACHD VBTIWM FOND OF SaPaStSNTINO THB WOBZA Af A BIBTB.*- 
AkB THin XZrBXMIONS MRATBOBSl^Ir MRATHOU, TBEK WOOLD MO* 

lUiVB aaoWM ovv or soomi omAi 

In connectioa wilih what has been said respecting tibe* old 
cosmogonies, it may be weU to offir a few thoughts ob 
the ancient idea of creation generally, and the di&renoe 
between it and the more modem oonoeption of instanta^ 
neoos or very rapid production from a previous state of 
nonexistence, with few or no intervening media. The 
QUoient view, even when it was theislic, or took m the 
beEaf of a divine work, still inclined every where to the 
idea of a growth, a genem^ or generation, a birth, a com* 
mg out of one thing jQrom anoiher, or the becoming of 
QM thing from another, through a series of what may be 
called natural causalities. It was not exactly the view 
that modem science would connect with the terais caus» 
and effect ; yet still there were promment m it tiiose 
ideas ^genaraition ot growth wlndi we cannot weU sepi^ 
rate from the thouj^t of natural production, howww 
aieeled by a siqMmatural energy, Ike present worid 
was a ^Ky-^U gnW'-^ib wasf bom-<"it came from 
semeOing aatteoedenl, not merely as a cause, but as iti 
ased, embryo, or pmcipinnL 
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Along with this there might be also held, and was 
held, the notion of a divine ori^, more or less distinct, 
according to the more or less pious state of the mind 
that entertuned it. If we go to the two great schools 
of philosophy, it is well known that Aristotle held to an 
eternal unoriginated causality, whilst Plato gave to the 
universe a distmct theistic origin, yet still through a 
genesis or generation. His world was a Zuov, a livitiff 
thinffy and also a natural production. It was bom, and 
grew. Anaxagoras regarded Nov;, or Mind, as the Prin- 
cipium, but then it made the world, and kept the world 
in order through forces, and elements, and causalities. 
It generated the elements and the primary powers of 
nature, and then employed them in the composition and 
regulation of the secondary bodies, or systems. This 
duality of idea belonged to the common mind, — at least, 
to all thinkmg mmds, whe&er philosophers, or not We 
see the two elements of it in the early words KoVfi.o; and 
^(fts, both used to denote the world, — the one implying 
order, harmony, thought, in a word, mind, — the otiier, 
growth, birth, causation, which are only other names for 
natural or mediate production. 

In the Greek philosophy, — we mean the best Greek 
philosophy, the Stoic and Platonic, in distinction from 
the Epicurean, — or in the philosophy which prevailed 
in the world at the coming of Christianity, and which 
more or less affected the nunds of the earliest Christian 
Fathers, these ideas of a growth or geneds were predom- 
inant. The Fathers say distmctiy that the umverse, 
that is the matter of the universe, came fix>m nothing by 
tiie fiat of God. They regarded themselves as held to 
such a view both from reason and the Scripture. But 
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this did not preclude them from mamtming, along with 
it, these generative ideas of creation, and especially in 
respect to the present world. Hence, as we have seen, 
Augustine does not hesitate to call the creatiye periods 
natures; as when he speaks of the e?ening being the 
termination of one nature, and the morning the com- 
mencement of another. So, also, Plato held to matter 
being produced somehow, and somewhere, in time and 
space ; otherwise his great argument that soul must be 
older than matter has no force. 

But creation itself was a making of worlds, not neces- 
sarily an ori^nation of matter. No man can read Augus- 
tine without bemg struck with the difference between 
his language and the phraseology that has grown out of 
the more modem conceptions. And so of Oie other 
Fathers. We may say, too, that with all their fondness 
for the startling supernatural, a similar mode of thinking 
was more or less familiar to the Hebrews. Modem 
thinking is inclined to the other extreme, to regard all 
before the Adamic period as supernatural, without a 
recognition of growth or nature, unless by the briefest 
steps, and all succeeding the creation of man as wholly 
or mainly natural. The old Hebrew mind, on the other 
hand, freely introduced each class of events into each 
period, ^e writers of the Bible speak of the generation 
of the heavens and the earth, as they speak of the gene 
rations of the Patriarchs ; whilst in the flood, in the pas- 
sage of the Red Sea, in the descent upon Sinai, and in 
all the extraordinary events that mark the Jewish history^ 
there is the same supernatural power, both in mode and 
essence, that built the firmament, and divided the land 
from the waters. In fact, it is the mixture of the two, 
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this distinct reoognidon of the natural and sapematnral 
— of God's direct power and a course of nature — that 
forms the leading feature of the Old Testament view of 
the world. It was the great wheel, and the wheel within 
a wheel of Ezekiel's vision ; but, then, there was a lav-* 
ing Spirit not only in the wheel, but separate from and 
above the wheels, — a "voice from the firmament that 
was aver the heads of the Living Oreattires when they 
stood and let down their wings."* In such a recogni- 
tion of nature, we have a full security against pantheism. 
The Ruah Elohim, — both in creation and providence, — is 
at the same time +ux^ iyxotfiuia and ^ux^ C«rs^otffAia. It 
is in nature, and at the same time before nature and above 
nature. 

We see the wide-spread ancient idea in the name given 
in the Septuagint, or Greek version, to the first book of 
the Bible. They called it O^enesisj /Si/SXoff ytvhsue wgotr 
vou xai yr^s, O-enercUiones coeli et terras, (Vulgate^, 
The Booh of the feneration of the world ; and there is 
much in the fact that such a name did not at all shock 
the pious Jews who lived when that version was made, 
and who used it so extensively in their synagogues. It 
did not ofiend their own belief, or the view they enter- 
tuned m respect to the belief of their ancestors. And 
why should they have been shocked, smce in the very 
beginning of their own venerated Hebrew book there was 
a word of the same radical idea, employed not merely 
of human genealogies, but in reference to the very crea- 
tion itself 7 In the expression rendered the generatume 
of the heavens and the earth, the Hebrew word is ri't^.'jn, 
from a root signifying to be beget, to generate, to give 
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Mrti, precisely as the Greek root firom whence comes fhe 
word genesis, and the Latin from whence our word na- 
ture. The Latin, the Greek, the Hebrew word, are 
exact equivalents, both in their etymolo^cal conception 
of growth or birth, and then: derived applications to the 
human and mundane organizations. 

But the idea is not confined to the usage of this root. 
We meet with it in other parts of the Bible, and as 
expressed by other Hebrew words of generation. We 
may even say it is a favorite method thus to set forth the 
origin and subsequent history of the world as a birth and 
growth, or in other words — a natwre. The Hebrew 
writers do not seem to think such language inconsistent 
with, but rather to magnify, the divine glory. To say 
that it is poetical is a very inadequate explanation of the 
philological fact. It never would have been in the lanr 
guage of poetry had it not had some previous deep 
ground in the human conception. Would such meta* 
phors, if they may be called metaphors, have grown out 
of that mode of thinking which we have characterized as 
the modem in distinction from the Greek, tiie Patristici 
and the Jewish ? " Before the mountiuns were ham or 
thou hadst brought to the birth the earth and the world, 
from everlasting unto everlasting thou art, God,'' 
Psalms, xc, 2. Both the Hebrew verbahere belong to the 
class of which we have be^i speaking. They are botii 
verbs of generation. The first, «^Vx> is the one on which 
we have already commented, and from which comes the 
noun employed. Genesis, ii, 4, to denote those successive 
steps in the creative history of the world that are there 
called " the generations of the heavens and the earth.'' 
It represents the mountains as having groum like the 
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foetos or embryo in ttie womb. The other verb, V^^mi. 
our translators have generalized. Its sense, however, of 
generation or birth is well established, both in the active 
and passive forms. Taken here as the second person of 
the active, it would have the meaning we have given it, 
and as we find it used, Psalms, zxiz, 9, Job, xxzix, 4, 
Isaiah, Ivii, 2, Deuteronomy, xzzii, 18, where it is 
applied to the action of Deity, and Proverbs, xzv, 23, 
where it is directiy used to denote natural causation, and 
should be rendered, " the north wind generateB^ or givcB 
birth to the nun." The Syriac rendering of Psalms, xc, 
2, is literally, ^^ before the mountuns were carried in the 
fcombj or even the earth was bam.*^ In the same man* 
ner does the Septuag^it translate it by the corresponding 
Greek word of generation, or natural production, «rfo nS 
•pi yrn^ri^eu, before the genem of the mountains. From 
a similar conception of generative causality came such 
expressions as we have, Job, xxxviii, 28, — ^^ Who hath 
begotten the drops of the dew ? From what womb came 
forth the cold, and the frost of heaven who hath gendered 
it ?'* The Hebrew verbs here have the same etymolo- 
gical meaning, or image, that we have found in those 
correspondmg Latin and Oreek roots from whence have 
come our scientific and philosophical language. We 
might render the verses in what would seem the coldest 
or most prosuc dialect of the schools, and yet the radical 
phenomenal sense would remain unchanged. ^^What 
eauee hath generated the drops of the dew ? What is 
the generis of the cold, and the frost of heaven, whence 
has it its nature f* The images are still there. They 
abide as firm]y in our Latin Anglo-Saxon word nature, 
as in the Hebrew terms which we pronounce poetical 
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because their primary pictures have never faded away in 
any scientific use. 

We find all these roots not simply in poetry, but in 
the soberest prose, the prose of the Mosaic narrative. 
Unless, therefore, we are prepared to call all descriptive 
language poetical, the question still remains, whence 
came such figures ? Or, if we insist upon the other name, 
whence such poetical usage ? It may seem easily answered 
after we have become familiar with the usus loquendi. 
Frequent repetition makes it appear very natural. But 
the more one reflects, the more will he see the di£Bculty 
of accounting for it except on the ground that the earliest 
men took a view of creation, or of the world's origin, 
birth and growth, quite different from that which prevails 
in our most modem theology. Such metaphors never 
would have grown naturally out of that twenty-four hour 
hypothesis which is so pertinaciously maintained by those 
who style themselves the literal interpreters. It was the 
conception of a nature, and yet not nature simply. To 
the Jewish mind, especially, it was the Divine power work- 
ing through nature, — that is, through those methods and 
processes in which one event (e-venio) seems to com^ 
tnU of another, and to which, therefore, we rightiy give 
the name nature, yivs^is, nj^.^Ri so uniform in its radical 
conception, however remote the languages through which 
it travels down to us. 

In accordance with this mode of thinking and conceiv- 
ing, not only the €h*eek theistic philosophers, but the 
Christian Fathers, many of them, would not have heo- 
tated, and did not hesitate to call the world ysvrtrot, and 
creation yiyf^ig, though the latter were driven afterwards, 
m the Nicene oontroversy, to make the very proper and 

27 
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necessary distinction between generation in time, and 
tlie eternal generation of the Logos, the ^^ first Bom 
before ail creation." But we have here to do witii the 
conception itself, and the influence it had upon tlieir lan- 
guage and their thinking. By tracing these words, we 
find that this conception was as old and as well established 
in the Hebrew as in the Greek. We have before seen 
that there is the same primary idea of growth and birth 
in the Latin creo^ creatioy and hence in our own familiar 
yet loosely interpreted word. 
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ANTIQUITY OP THE LOGOS. 
INTEKPRETATION OP PROVERBS, Vm, AND MICAH, V, 1. 

CbXATZON TKB O&AITD KPIC OF HkBSXW romT.— AmtXQUXTT or WISDOM.^ 

Pbotxbbs, Tm.— Is xt a pxasomncATzoif f— Lanouaok or Pavx. in Colos- 
■XAm.— Tbamblatzoit or Pbotkus, Tin.— IifBmparrATioif.— Tbs dkbign 
or THs rAiaAox.— To sbt rorra obxat AimQUirr.— Ths '* moHnT pabt 
OF Tm sutT or nn wobld."— Wisdom bwoicbs nr c&xatxon.—Rwoicss 

XXCXSDINOLT IN TBI OLBATION OP KAN.—lNTBRPmSTATXON OP BilCAB, ▼, 1.— 

Psalm ex.— Trs wobo olam.— Timk in thx Bibls as distinouxshbd pbom 
■munrr.— Tims mkasvbzs.— Dippxcult pbobubm.— Rashnkss op scixncb. 

Hitherto we have been mainly occupied with the narra- 
tive in Genesis ; but, as has been remarked before, creation 
is the grand event of the Hebrew poetry. The Psahns, 
the Prophets, the Proverbs, and the Book of Job, abound 
in allusions to it. In short, it is one of the chief store- 
houses of their poetical imagery. It is of th6 utmost im- 
portance, then, to get a right view of the manner in which 
it impressed the minds of the Hebrew writers themselves. 
It is the true way to get rid of any wrong modem pre- 
possessions, if we have any. 

Among extended passages having a most suggestive 
bearing on our main question, we would refer especially 
to what is said of the ^' going forth" and antiquity of 
Wisdom, Proverbs, viii, 22-32. This portion of Scrip- 
ture is very remarkable on several accounts. The older 
commentators and theologians understood it generally of 
the Eternal Word, or of the eternal going forth of the 
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Logos, — the same who is said, John, i, 14, to ^^have 
become flesh and dwelt among us." Many of the 
moderns have rejected this view. But let the reader 
carefully examine Colossians, i, 16-20, John, i, 3, He- 
brews, i, 2, 3, and ask himself, where did these writers 
get their doctrine of the Creative Word, or Logos? 
From inspiration, it may be said. Most true, indeed ; 
but can we doubt the channel of that inspiration ? When 
we compare the similarity of language and idea, can we 
hesitate to believe that Paul had in mind both the spirit 
and letter of this and similar passages from the Old Tes- 
tament, in what he says of '^ Him who is the First Bom, 
or bom before all creation, who is the image of the 
unseen God, and in whom, and through whom, were all 
things created, both in heaven and earth, both the %een 
and the wn«een?"* 

* On this question, so germane to our principal subject, we 
can only throw together here what might be deemed the heads 
of a more extended argument. Among these may be mentioned, 

let. The antiquity of the idea. In the fragments of oldest 
theologizing that have come down to us, we find this thought 
of a Word, Logos, Wisdom, or Nous, as something divine, yet 
intervening between Deity and the world. We trace it in 
myths, in early mystic hymns, in the religious books of ancient 
nations, especially of Persia and India. It makes its appear^ 
anoe in the profoundest philosonhy of a later period, and 
finally is fully confirmed by the (xospel revelation. Some of 
the professedly older writings in which we find it, may be 
spurious, but even this is evidence of an early reality. The 
imitation implies an original of some kind. 

2d. The demand of the reason, or the need we have of sach 
a thought to avoid the extreme of atheism, or of a .pantheism 
in which God is identified with the universe. 

3d. Intimations in the First of Genesis, and in some other 
parts of the Old Testament, which might veiy easily give rise 
to the idea in a thoughtful Hebrew mind, — ^such as the going 
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But even taking it as a personification of the Archi- 
tectonal Wisdom and its everlasting outgoings, it has the 
same important bearing upon the mam view that has 
been presented respecting the creative dajs or periods. 

forth of the Word in creation, and that expression of plurality 
in the divine existence, or at least of duality, Genesis, i, 26, 
which has never been aalis&ctorily explained on any other 
idea — *'Let us make man in our iipage." 

4th. The earliest Jewish interpretations of such passages, 
and especially of this extended one in Proverbs, are all in 
favor of such a view. The expressions in the Targums are 
oonsistent only with the idea of a real hypostasis, and not a 
mere figure of speech. Under this head may be cited Eccle- 
siastious, or the Book of Sirach, Ch. xxiv. This book is 
apociyphal, but it certainly gives us the then Jewish view of 
the Mghth of Proverbs, of which it is an evident imitation. 
The writer manifestly alludes to the going forth of the Word 
in Genesis, and besides, identifies Wisdom with the Angel of 
the Presence that accompanied the Children of Israel in the 
wilderness. Here, too, reference might be made to the apo- 
ciyphal Book of Enoch, which is certainly older than the 
Christian Era. It contains this doctrine of the Logos most 
distinctly, and in language which shows that the writer must 
have derived it firom an interpretation of this very passage,— 
Electus et Occultns coram eo antequam creabatur mundus, et 
usque ad seoula seculorum, — '* The Elect and the concealed 
oiM existed in hie presence before the world was created and 
for worlds of wonds,*' See the edition of Bishop Laurence, 
Ch. xlviii, and remarks, page 225. Compare, also, with this 
the other apociyphal bo<^ entitled the Wisdom of Solomon, 
Ch. vii, 22, etc. An examination of such passages shows 
that Philo mi^t easily have obtained his doctrine of the Logos 
from Jewish writings without any necessity of resortmg fbr 
it to Plato. 

6th. To call it a personification settles nothine. If there 
is meant by the word a mere figure oi speech, &» answer it 
^that such figurative personification is not to be found elsewhere 
in the Jewish writings. Inanimate objects are firequently 
apostrophiaged, but such personification of a divine attribute, 
especially in the first person, is utterly without any other 
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In setting forth the passage, the reader will see wherein 
we slightly depart from the common version. For the 
sense ^ven to the first Hebrew verb, mp, he may consult 
tiie references at the close of the long note, and espe- 
cially, Genesis, xiv, 19, 22, i?, 1, in the latter of which 
passages it is applied to the first recorded human birdi. 
The whole may be rendered thus. '^ The Lord possessed 

example in the sacred writings. The later Greek poetry thus 
represents moral and intellectual qualities as persons ; but no 
where in the Old Testament do we find the divine attributes 
of Justice, Mercy, Goodness, Wisdom, (unless this is aa 
example,) thus set forth as personally acting, much less are 
they are ever presented in that boldest style of directly speak- 
ing in the first person. 

6th. To two arguments of Prof. Stuart, it may be replied, 
that the Hebrew verb nap (rendered he possessed me) is 
strictly a word of generation. For proof, see Genesis, iv, 1, 
Deuteronomy, xxxii, 6, where it is synonymous with father, 
Psalms, cxxxix, 18, where the whole context will allow of no 
other sense, and the remarkable passage. Genesis, xiv, 19, 
22, which should be rendered the " Generator of the Heavens 
and the Earth," in accordance with the idea on which we have 
80 much insisted, that in the ancient mind creation is regarded 
as a bir^ or genesis from a previous state. Besides, the 
creation of an attrihute is utterly unmeaning. To the ofher 
objection of Prof. Stuart, that the Hebrew word tnVVih 
(rendered brought forth, Proverbs, viii, 23,) is used alone 
in respect to the female or maternal nature, it may be replied 
by citmg such passages as Psalms, zxix, 9, xo, 2, and others. 
Another answer is furnished by the fiict that the same objec- 
tion, if it have any weight at all, is applicable to the Greek 
*gt0)T6rwns as used by Paul, and applied to the Logos, Oolos- 
sians, i, 18. The root of that term is almost universally 
employed in the same way. But the oonduave reply is that 
the whole objection is addressed to a weak, human prejudice, 
and has no force in respect to the mysterious idea of the^ 
divine sonship. It would have been just as well to have 
derived an argument from the grammatical feminine form of 
the Greek and Hebrew words for wisdom. 
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me as his own, or only Begotten, the Beginning of his 
ways, before his works of old. From eternity was I 
anointed, away before the beginning — the beginning of 
the antiquities of the earth. When there were no chaoses 
was I bom, before there were any deeps swelling with 
waters, — before the mountains were settled — before the 
hills was I bam. When he had not made the earth, or 
the parts beyond, or the very beginning of the dust of 
the world. When he prepared the heavens I was there ; 
when he established the skies above, when he made 
strong the fountains of the deep, when he made a law 
for the sea, even when he ordained the supports of the 
earth. I was ever with him like an only child, — dojf 
— day — was I his delight, rejoicing ever before Him. 
Glad was I in the orb of his earth, but my great joy was 
with the Sons of Adam." 

'^ In the be^nning of his ways," says our vernon, but 
there is no preposition here, as there is when the same word 
is used. Genesis, i, 1, nor any demand of the sense to 
supply it. Wisdom was the beginning itself, Oxe ¥mi 
Out-going, the Eternally Boni, the Beginning of his 
ways, the Beginning which had no other be^nning, the 
a^o ^'wv etfx^v, or Principium principiorum. In verse 
SOih, we have rendered the Hebrew i^k according to the 
spirit of our translation; the word denoting nurture and 
thus sonship. This agrees well, too, with the general scope 
of the passage. And yet the arguments are strong in 
favor of anotiier rendering given in all the old versions. 
The Septuagint translation is a^t^ou^a, making harmo- 
.nious, the Vulgate, euneta eompanena. The Syriac has 
a word that means arranffer or artificer ; being the par- 
ticiple of the verb which the Feschito employs in trane- 
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lating, Hebrews, xi, 8, where our version rightlj renders 
it, " the worlds were framed.^^ 

But before making particular remarks on the transia* 
tion of siQgle terms, it may be well to call attention to 
what is strongly conceived to be the governing soul of 
the whole passage. We do not look here for scientific 
accuracy. The conceptions are very much the same as 
in the Mosaic account, and we could expect no other 
than such as might belong to a thoughtful Hebrew mind 
in the days of Solomon. The First of Genesis seems to 
have been vividly in the writer's mind, although there is 
not preserved the same orderly method that there makes 
the principal feature. The design was different; and 
the evidence of this ^ves rise to a feeling of a pecdiar 
kind that does not so much affect us in that more metho- 
dical narrative. This design here is to set forth exceed- 
ing antiquity, even the eternity of the Logos. The 
writer might, perhaps, have expressed this at once, in a 
angle proposition conveyed in abstract terms, had the 
Hebrew furnished him with any such. He chooses, 
however, to take a more effective method by employing 
vivid conceptions, which although ever seeming to termi- 
nate in the finite, do, in fact, carry us farther towards 
or into the infinite than any such word as infinite itself, 
or any abstract terms, however lo^cally perfect, could 
ever have done. We ascend continually and rapidly by 
a series of the most sublime climaxes, until our idea of 
what is still above is unutterably exalted by the concep- 
tion of the immeasurable times and spaces we have Ic^ 
below. We are carried back, and still farther back, — 
away to the ante-adamic state, — away back to the crea- 
tive period, and into the creative period. And when we 
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are there, there is the same going back, and farther back, 
as we continually recede from stage to stage, and from 
period to period, mitil the mmd is lost in the thought of 
that wholly ante-mundane state when Wisdom was alone 
with Grod, — the Rrst Bom before all creation. Before, 
the beginmng of the antiquities of the earth, pM ^tffo, 
the periods that preceded the finishing of the earth, before 
the mountains were settied, before even the hills or first 
swelling mounds began to be raised on the terrestrial 
surface, — when there was no sea, no sky, no chaoses, 
no deeps, — was I bom. And now we ascend or recede 
into a re^on still more immensely remote, — ^^ When he 
had not made the earth" at aU, or the ^' spaces abroad 
beyond the earth," or the very '' beginning of the dust 
(or elementary matter) of the world." We are carried 
far beyond the time even when the earth was Tohu and 
Bohu, and darkness was upon the face of the waters. 

But we must justify our translation here. With ail 
respect for our common version, it may be said that it 
has failed in this verse. Its rendering is, " The earth 
and the fields and the highest part of the dust of the 
world." It is not so much inaccurate as wanting in dis- 
tinctness. Some have thought that the last expression 
referred to the hills, or mountain tops, as the highest 
part of the globe ; but that would be a repetition and an 
inversion, moreover, of the order elsewhere observed, 
which is from the superficial, or obvious, to the more 
remote, or what is supposed to be the more remote, in 
time or causation. It would, too, whoUy destroy the 
climax. The earth, and the fields, and the hills, — this 
cannot be the tme order of the conception. The word 
here rendered fields^ has no where else any such appli- 
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cation. It is firom si very common root signifying without 
OP abroadj (JoroM^ or that which is without. No other 
Hebrew word could have supplied its place in expressing 
such an idea of parts or places beyond the earth. It 
may mean here the air, but still the order requires that 
it be something off the earth, beyond the earth, or, at 
least, of a more elemental nature than the common 
matter of the earth in its present state. The word Ha^n 
(UheV) we have shown in a previous chapter (page 53) 
to be of a wider significance than earth ; although it is 
sometimes used for it, or even for the habitable part of 
it ; just as we also sometimes employ our word world 
in a similar limited sense. It is the kosmos, or visible 
mundane sphere, or ^' all under the heaven." It is the 
round world, corresponding to the Latin teUu9 rather 
tiian terray and having the same radical conception with 
our Saxon word worlds from wUrly whorl, or roU.* The 
word «?ks, rendered highest, is not used of altitude. 
When taken tropically, it is a word of time, order, or 
origin, but not of space. Its primary sense, the head, 
may be employed, as in other languages, for beginning 
or principium, and with this meaning it is the root of the 
first word in Genesis. It is thus, as expressive of order 
rather than of space, the very term, of all others, a think- 
mg philosophic Hebrew would have been led to employ, 
had he wished to express what the Greeks m their philo- 
sophy would style an a^^, and the Latins a principium 
or first principle of things. The word ft'^i??. too, or 

*The same conception is expressed in Hebrew by V^V^, a 
wheel; as in Psalms, Ixxvii, 19, "The voice of tby thunder 
is in galgal (the arch or vault of heaven), thy lightnings lit 
up the iehel, the earth stood in awe and trembled." 
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dusty is remarkable for being the very one which modem 
science has applied to its nebular elementary matter. It 
calls it star dust. We would not insist upon any such 
mere comcidence as that; but there are some other 
things about the word which are well worth our atten^ 
tion. The plural form which is quite unusual,* seems 
taken here to separate it from its common applications. 
In this way it becomes of all other Hebrew words, tiie 
best adapted to present the thought of the first or most 
elementary matter — ^^ the beginning of the dust of the 
world." 

And now to think of measuring all this by six solar 
days of twenty-four hours ! Could the writer have had 
it in his nund? There is, indeed, grandeur in the thought 
of sudden and rapid exercises of supernatural power; 
but is it the kind of grandeur which Hie passage aims io 
express ? We are speaking now merely of its rhetorical 
efTect, its leading thought, its designed impression. This 
is not rapidity, nor striking display, nor great strength 
even, but antiquity. The writer is striving to make us 
feel how old, how very old, this uncreated Wisdom is. He 
is taxing his utmost powers of language to show how 
inconceivably ancient, beyond all finite measures, beyond 
all fimte visible things, was the birth of Uie Logos, the 
Beginning of the ways of Grod. Let us endeavor then, 
as &r as possible, to receive into our minds this concep- 
tion of vast antiquities, of antiqmties going back of anti' 
quities, not only to the preadamite period, but away into 
it — stage after stage — period after period — beyond the 

* We think there is bufc one other example of the plural in 
the Scriptoies, and that is Job, xxviii, 6, where it is applied 
in a like ohemioal or elementary maimer to the metalho ore. 
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antiquities of ihe present earth — beyond the romung 
streams — beyond the swelling mountains and even the 
first rising hills — beyond the dark world of waters — 
beyond the time when light first shone upon it — before 
the Spirit brooded over the abyss — before the chaos — 
before the material principium — before ike very begin- 
ning of " the dust of the world," the very hyle or ele- 
mental matter of the round universe. Can it be that the 
writer really had in his minds eye a view which limited 
all this to a few centuries before his own birth, and what 
is still more inconceivable, confined by far the greater and 
the grander part of these continually expanding antiqui- 
ties to the space of six solar days? Is it at all consis- 
tent with such an intended impression of antiquity, that 
while the briefest and least important part of this imagery 
should carry us back three thousand years to &e crea- 
tion of man,* all the rest, so labored and so expanded, 

* If it be said that these three thousand years, or therea* 
bouts, would seem like a great antiquity to the writer, because 
it came to Bis mind through a chronological waste, the answer 
is ea^. The Jewish chronology was no such waste. Eveiy 
step in the road, almost, was marked out. There were mile 
stones all the way up. The Jew acquainted with his Scrip- 
tures, was as familiar with its remotest terminus as with the 
parts nearest to himself. In thought, in conception, he was 
as near to Jacob, Isaac, and Abraham, as we are to the Pil- 
grim Fathers. No people ever surpassed the Israelites in the 
regularitv of theur chronology. Whether the measurement 
were real or fictitious (and with respect to the conception tius 
makes no difierenoe) the whole duration firom Solomon to 
Adam is filled up with dates and events presenting an almost 
unbroken series. There is nothing else uke it in the ancient 
world. If it be true, then, that conceptions of time are ren- 
dered more fiuniliar by such filling up, especiallyjf it be with 
genealogies of our own near kindrml, then to Solomon the 
toirtgr centuries to the creation, as so regularly given in his 
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should take us no farther back of that than six timed 
twenty-four hours ? We say nothing of the entire silence 
respecting the short solar days, which would certainly be 
very remarkable if the writer had believed in them, or 
had them in his mind, but we ask again, — Would not the 
very supposition cause the whole animated passage to 
collapse and empty itself of all that power which the 
dullest reader must feel that it possesses. 

What shows, too, that the writer's mind is on these old 
pre-adamite periods is the language of the subsequent 
verses. During these successive stages, Wisdom, or the 
Logos, was with* God, delighting in them all. ^^ I was' 
His delight, dory, dory, (taS-* tai-*) rejoicing always before 
Him, — rejoicing in the tebeV^ (the mundus or orbU ter- 
rarum)^ rejoicing m the grand series of constructionflr 
through which the Earth and Heavens were finished, but 
with the. greatest joy — expressed by an intensive plural 
— when the long periods of creation were terminating at 
last in the human race. '^ My exceeding great joy was 
with the Sons of Men." If our first view be correct, 

Saored Books, must have appeared much shorter than to us 
^e conceived interval that carries us back to the growth of 
the Eoman Empire. The correctness of these dates cannot 
aflfeot our philological argument, which has only to do with the 
time-conceptions of the writer, and the question whether they: 
would be in harmony with that idea of the vast antiquity of 
the Logos which he is laboring to give us through so many 
swelling climaxes. Did he mean to go back only three thou- 
sand years and six days, making one transition through the 
first interval, and then employing all this hyperbolicd Ian- 
ffuage to carry us through the second ? The whole spirit of 
3ie passage rebels against the thbugfal.- 

♦Hebrew ftat^. Compare John, i, 1, *^ tov esov— The 
WomI was «p»M Ood. 

28 
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what a deep significance is ^ven to these expressions hy 
the fact that the Logos, whose antiquity is here set forth, 
afterwards ^^ became flesh and dwelt among us," assum- 
ing our nature, bemg bom as we are bom, taking upon 
himself our very name Son of Man, and thus making 
himself the Goel, the near kinsman, the Redeemer of 
those whom he had so '^ loved before the foundations of 
the world." 

In immediate connection with this we would cite the 
well known passage from the Prophet Micah, v, 1, which 
all Christians must of course regard as spoken of the 
Logos, or Son of God. ^^ And thou, Bethlehem Ephra* 
tah, though thou art little among the thousands of Judah, 
from thee shall come forth to me He who is to be ruler 
in Israel, wJwae outgoings are of old^from everlasting J** 
All who hold that the passage in Proverbs, viii, refexs 
to the Logos, will see a strikmg connection, and murt 
believe that here are the same goings forth from eternity 
which are there more largely pictured. Yet, even aside 
.from that, there may be claimed for this passage a bear- 
ing upon our main subject in consequence of its peculiar 
phraseology. What are these niKsi», or ovirgoingsf No 
other part of the Bible furnishes the answer but Genesis, i. 
They must be the same gomgs forth, or utterances, of 
the creative Word that are there so repeatedly recorded. 
And then comes another remarkable phrase whose pecur 
liarity is hidden in our correct though too general trans- 
lation — ^^ Whose out-goings are from the antiquity (froai 
the ante-mundane state) from the days of eternity,'' or 
"days of olam" — o^^:^ •^^. The author would be 
careful here, but the question comes up most naturally 
to tiie mindy — Is there an allusion in this place, as there 
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may have been in the yom yom of Proverbs, viii, to these 
same ante-adamic days ? We know that the phrase may 
denote, by way of hyperbole, an ancient time upon the 
earth, and we have elsewhere treated specially of such 
applications, but in the few cases where that usage occurs 
the context makes clear the limited sense. Here, how- 
ever, the reason for such explanation would be directly 
reversed* What is there here to forbid, what on the 
other hand is there which does not demand, that it should 
have the fullest sense to which the human power of con- 
ception can carry it — ^''the days of olam,'* the days 
which are spoken of as being before earthly solar days 
began? 

We may venture to add to these the remarkable pass- 
age, Psalms, ex, 3, which is commonly rendered, " From 
the womb of the morning thou hast the dew of thy youth." 
About the Messianic character of this Psalm there can 
be no doubt« It is fixed by Christ himself, and is clearly 
applied by him (Matthew, xxii, 42, 46,) to that myste- 
rious pre-existence which made him the ^^ Lord as well 
as the son of David." We may regard it, therefore, as 
treating of the same Eternal One whose ancient outgoings 
are mentioned in Micah, v, 1, and Proverbs, viii, 24. 
What more likely then, than that here, too, there should 
be a reference to the Eternal Generation, with a like allu- 
sion to the creative days, and especially the first morning 
of our world as a term of exceeding antiquity, or the 
remotest date of the mundane existence. In the word 
b*???* the preposition has with good reason been regarded 
as comparative, but it may have this sense in reference 
to time^ rather than to number, or abundance, as some 
would take it. It may, therefore, be rendered " From 
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the womb," that is, <^ before the womb of the m(»rmiig, 
thou hast the dew of thy youth/' or thy nativity. The 
word rendered morning denotes in its most usoal form, 
the earliest dawn, tempus ante aureram, primum dilacu- 
lum ( Q-e^efdus)^ the first beams of light. The leader is 
referred to Amos, iv, 8, Job, zxxviii, 12, Genesis, ziz, 
15, Psalms, Ivii, 9, Hosea, vi, 8, etc. Hence it comes 
to be used for any earliest date or period of time. Tb» 
root nhv, has also that same radical idea of fissure, <^ 
cleaning ^ parting , breoMng farthj which we found in the 
corresponding word in Genesis, and in Chapter cziii of 
the Koran, and which, in fact, bel<mgs to all the She- 
mitic words of this class. We might, therefore, without 
any violence, paraphrase it, ^^ Before the birth of nature 
thou hadst thy generation ; before the first morning of 
the world thou hadst the early dew* of thy nativity." It 

* Hebrew ^^. To make this word represent numerousness, 
the allusion is supposed to be to the drops of the dew — 

The Dumoroiu drops of morning dew~ 

ss Watt's has paraphrazed it But it is itself a term of gene* 
ration. The idea of abundance, in all the examples quoted 
by Gesenius, it has, not from the image of innumerable dew 
drops, but from its own innate sense of fertility. It is closely 
connected with the conception of germination. Hence the 
very peculiar expression, Isaiah, xxvi, 19, " the dew of herbs/' 
in that remarkable reference to the resurrection, when, accord- 
ing to Paul's imaee, the bodies that have been sown in the 
earth shall live and rise again. The Vulgate there renders it 
ro8 lucis, the dew of light, as though the translator took nS-ibt 
for the feminine plural of the word for lisht. And, indeed, 
there is an intimate connection between tpe ideas, making it 
something higher and truer than a fancy, that the Hebrews 
oaUed the flowers and plants by this name of lights, when 
they are first seen coming out of the earth. There is cer- 
tainly a relationship between the ideas of light and germina- 
tion, or the outgrowth of life, whether vegetable or animal, 
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18 die same attempt to draw the mind to the idea of the 
absolute eternal through the necessary medium of a finite 
conception. But this finite conception must be as incon- 
ceivablj remote as possible, and not lose its effect by 
carrying back the tiiought to events which are parted 
by only a few historical human generations from the stand 
point of both the writer and the reader. We think of 
the dnravya^iMa, the eternal ray, or outshining beam, as 
Paul calls the Logos, Hebrews, i, 3, and when it is said 
that this was before the birth of the world's first morning, 
or the first outshining of the natural light, it does not, 
indeed, make this latter date eternal, but stall, if there 
would be any force in the comparison, must it draw it 
back to a distance towards itself which no known solar 
or cosmical times can measure. In what striking har- 
mony with this the declaration that follows: — "Thou 
art a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek,'' 

when the new existenoe awakes and comes forth from the 
darkness and privation of nature. It is this connection of 
ideas that has ever made the eermination of plants a &vorite 
image of the resurrection, as m Job, xiv, 7, 1 Corinthians, 
XV, 37. So the root ms^t, which in Hebrew has the sense of 
budding, branching, in Syriac means to shine forth, or emit 
a splendor; and hence the Syriac noun by which the Peschito 
translates the beam, or outshining, or "brightness of glory.'' 
Hebrews, i, 3. 

It need only be farther remarked that in the Syriac the 
word for child is cognate with this same root rendered dew, 
and hence the rendering of the Syriac translation of Psalms, 
ox, 8, — " As a child have I beeotten thee." From the same 
root comes a Hebrew word for lamb; and this need not sur- 
prise us when we find the same analogy in the Greek. »— 
'E^^f] is used for the young of animals. Odyasy, ix, 222. 
Hence it is wrong to say that the ancient Tersiona did not 
render this word for dew. It was understood in their words 
of generation. 

28* 
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a priest of olam — of an age or existence not measured 
by the sun. And hence we see the force of the Apos- 
tle's distinction between the regularly genealogized office 
of the sons of Aaron, with all its dates and succesmons^ 
and this priesthood which ^^had neither beguming of 
days nor end of time." Hebrews, vii, 4. 

The word youth^ in Psahns, ex, 8, has been regarded 
as the abstract used for the concrete — juventus for 
juYcnes — and understood of a numerous posterity, or the 
populousness of Messiah's kingdom. Nothing, howeyer, 
would justify this but an exigency which does not here 
exist, because the other sense is so satisfying. The 
word properly means birth^ or nativity^ rather than 
youth, either as juvenis or juventus, and this is its sense, 
Ecclesiastes, xi, 9, 10, where it occurs in a somewhat 
remarkable connection with a derivative fi?om the veiy 
word here joined with it — ^^ even the birth and earUett 
dawn of human life are vanity." The Syriac translator, 
by taking this word as a verb, has brought out the ren- 
dering — ^^As a child have I begotten thee" — thus 
giving it a striking resemblance to Psahns, ii, 7. The 
Septua^t vermon is, '* Before the morning star have I 
begotten thee," — ^^ lei)^q>o|ou, the light that brings or 
foreruns the dawn. The Vulgate gives the same — 
Ex utero ante luciferum genui te." All these old ver- 
sions regarded the word rendered morning as equivalent 
to "^tjivn^, used Isaiah, xiv, 12, and rendered )!2itf« mmh 
raSf Son of the Morning. And here we cannot help 
rem^arking how beautifully one Scripture is found to har 
monize with another. We have not seen it alluded to 
by any commentator, but can there be a doubt that St. 
John, in Revelations, xxii, 17, or the Sacred Person who 
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there speaks in yision, must be supposed to have refer- 
ence to this very passage, and the idea given in these old 
versions. '' I am the Boot and the OStprmg of David 
the bright and the Morning Star." The first part has 
an unmistakable reference to Christ's application of this 
Psalm to himseify Mathew, xxii, 45 ; can there be any 
doubt as to the true suggestion of the other ? 

We have spoken of the olamic days as belonging to the 
ante-time state. The word may seem mystical or un- 
meaning, and, therefore, demands an explanation. It la 
employed, then, to denote a period or periods of existence 
before the commencement of that measured duration to 
which we give the name of time, as regulated by the sun 
and heavenly bodies. Periods not thus measiured have 
been styled olamic ; and we think with the best logical 
and etymological reasons. ^ The distinction is so import- 
ant that we would beg the indulgence of our readers in 
entering upon a brief explanation of the word &V* ^^^^ 
dered so frequentiy eternity ; and of which we have made 
80 firee a use in these pages. A difference between the 
thought conveyed by tiiis word, and the common idea of 
time, seems certdnly recognized in the Bible. But what 
IS that difference ? In examining it we would say, in 
tiie first place, there is the transcendental notion, which 
attempts wholly to exclude the thou^t of duration, and 
to maintain the reality of a state of being in which it has 
no place. Some would regard this as the anti-thesis of 
time. But hi reference to such notion, all that we can say 
18, let the metaphyncian, who thmks he clearly hdds it, 
make the most of it. There may be a reality represented 
by it ; but it does not fall withm the human conceiving 
faculty. We may try ever so hard to realize it, but we 
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find a law in our mind» wUch makes it absolutely impos- 
sible for us to think away from the conception of dura- 
tion, or of time in its flowing sense* 

But yet we do speak of time as opposed to eternity. 
We spe&k of its having a beginning, and of its coming to 
an end. There seems, too, in our minds, a solid ground 
for the thought. There are, moreover, passages of Scrip- 
ture which speak of the present world under a Hebrew 
name that implies a contrast between the two states of 
being. They speak of the solar and celestial phenomena 
as in some way be^ning the creation of time, or of time 
regarded as a state succeeding another and a previous 
state. Hence, too, the repeated phrases, beneath the 
9unj and to seethe 8un^ as indicative of our present mun- 
dane being. In what, then, does this difference consist ? 
There may be an absolute olam without flow or flowing 
duration. But that is only for the Divine Mind. It is 
to us inconceivable and meSable. As far, therefore, as 
our conceptions are concerned, tiie difference — and it 
is a very wide one — must be this, that the one is mea- 
sured by astronomical or cosmical signs, the other is 
unmeasured by any estimated interior divisions, altiiough 
it may bear a quantitative relation to similar cosmical 
periods lying mihotit it. In presenting this distinction 
the radical sense of the word leads us directiy to the 
idea of which we are in search. The verb means to be 
hiddenj and the derived noun in its primary sense signi- 
fies the* concealed, the indefinite, the unknown, the 
boundlesSy — not so much that which cannot be measured 
or bounded, as that which, as matter of observed fact, is 
unbounded, and in this sense boundless. Among the 
places in which the root occurs we will cite one that 
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aeems to xm not oxdy to set forth the radical meaimig, 
but also to do tlus in connection with a simile than which 
we know of none that could be regarded as more vividly 
pictorial of this very difference. .In Job, vi, 17, &lse 
friends are compared to streams swollen in the winter or 
cold rainy season, and dried up in the heats of summer 
when mo^ wanted by the thirsty traveller. These swol- 
len floods of winter, he says, "are dark by reason of the 
cold when the snow Mdea iUdf (attVyn^) upon them." 
It is a conjugation of this Hebrew verb ; and not only 
the etymology but the picture is suggestive of our pre- 
sent thought. As the regular fast falling flakes of snow 
disappear in the dark wintry waters, 

A mantfliit white, then gone tommtf 

BO do owe regular measured times run mto an unmea- 
sured ocean of duration, just as in the past they may be 
conceived of as having come out of a mmilar dark and 
undivided reservoir*. Olam, then, is hidden unmetr 
sured duration. It is in contrast with regular time 
divided mto regular periods, solar, lunar, stellar, diurnal, 
monthly, annual, contennial, millenial, all deduced from 
the celestial motions, and all thus dating from the time 
when the sun was ordained to " give light upon the earth, 
and to be for times, and for seasons, and for signs, and 
for days, and for years." If we may use a very conunon 
comparison, this arrangement in respect to the earth by 

* Another good example of such use of the verb may be 
found, Nahum, iii, 11, where it is apphsd in Nijphal to the 
long buried and for|;i;otten Nineveh. — *'Thou shalt be hidden.*^ 
The primary and derived senses seem to meet here in most 
expressive union. For an age, or olam, has she been hidden, 
until now Layard and others are bringiDg her up to light. 
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which it is brought under the donunion of measured time, 
or as we might say, the revolution on its axis bj which it 
is all effected, is like putting on the strap or gearing that 
connects our wheel with the whole mundane machinery. 
Every day becomes such a portion of a year, every year 
of some great solar revolution, every such solar revolu- 
tion an exact measured cycle in some millio-millenial 
movement about some other fiu: distant centre. By con- 
necting, moreover, our pendulums with the earth's rota- 
tion, and through this with the great outward movement| 
we get the smaller diurnal divisions of hours and minutes ; 
and then, too, as has been said before, our own micro- 
cosmal organization gets in harmony with it, and we can 
not think out of it, and thus we become children of flow- 
ing time, or " men of Heled," as the Hebrew has it, 
Psalms, xvii, 14. 

But we are pretty plainly taught in the Bible that such 
measured portions of duration are preceded by others of 
a different character, and to such we may give the name 
olamic. They are on each side of our time-measured 
world ; and thus our own world, too, though having its 
interior temporal divisions, is itself an olam as compared 
with the adjacent cycles. It lies between them like an 
island, or an isthmus, between two unmeasured oceans. 

In respect, however, to this definition of hidden or 
unmeasured, the geologist might perhaps object that the 
ante-adamic olams were actually measured, as truly, if 
not as regularly, as though it had been done by the 
celestial movements. They were measured by strata, 
he might affirm, or deposits. But by what regular lavrs 
of succession, or by what exact intervals determined by 
movements out of themselvesy and which would remain 
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inyariable notwiihstanding all iheir changes ? We look 
now upon these deposits, or upon the marks they have 
left, and they seem to imply succession and passing 
times. But how slow or bow rapid 7 By what rule is 
this to be measured — we mean by what rule out of 
themselves — as long as the system, or our earth, is thua 
out of gearing with the mundane machinery ? To mea- 
sure the movement we must have the rate of movement, 
and as this may be itself a changing or flowing quantity, 
we must have a differential of a difibrential, or the rate 
of the rate of movement, and so on ad infinitum. If the 
Scripture, as we have shown, does not press us down to 
the exact conception of modem solar days, so neither, on 
the other hand, has the skeptical geologist any inductive 
warrant for his billions and trillions of years. In fact, 
all our modem years and times, as employed on both 
sides, are entirely out of the question. How has our 
man of science found out bow £ut or how slow nature 
produced her births in those unmeasured periods ? He 
has measures of layers, or stratified deposits as they lie 
in our present space, and he has nothing to measure 
them with but our present divisions of time. He has no 
measures of fast or slow when applied to changing rates 
of velocities themselves. How tiien shall he presume to 
estimate the forces, and movements, and velocities, of 
these olamic periods by the same standards of weights 
and measures we now find established in our settled 
nature, and regulated by our outward astronomical con- 
nection with the whole visible universe ? Who shall dare 
aflbrm how long it took nature to deposit or upheave a 
continent, or whether the time was long or short at all, 
when the very terms of extent we employ have no mean- 
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ing away from our own yiaible, tangible^ measnres of 
time and space ? 

Few peieoDS have dioa^^t much of the difficulty 
involved in the problem of miking a tme standard of 
weights and measures for oar own well settled period. 
The Parliamentary and Congressional Reports on this 
subject, made by our most scientific men, show that it 
is among the most difficult of all the practical appli- 
cations of science. Some may say, a foot is twelve 
mches, which is very much the same as saying, a foot is 
a foot; but how do we know that what is now called a 
foot, or a yard, is the same that it waa even two hundred 
years ago. Nature, even the present nature, is aflfoct- 
iDg all our standards. Heat expands; cold contracts; 
other causes may enlarge or dimmish them. But when 
the standards themselves are changmg, what shall mea- 
sure the standards 7 And so, also, it may be sud, an 
hour is the twenty-fourth part of a day, or it is sizfy 
minutes, and a minute is sixty seconds ; but how great 
has been found to be the difficulty of detemuning lliat 
length of the pendulum on whieh our artificial measures 
of time depend! . It varies accordmg to the latitude, 
and its relation to the earth's equatorial revolution. It 
is conneoted indeed with the earth in its connection with 
the sun and universal system, so that we may correct the 
mechanical measurement of time by astronomical obser- 
vations; but let thia gearing, it may be said again, be 
loosed and the diurnal revolution be actually lost, or lost 
to mght and conception, and how immensely more diffi^ 
cidt would this abceady difficult problem become ! It 
maj' be easy to measure when we have the measure, 
aivi that a constant qtiantity* But* when the very thing . 
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needed is a measure of our measureSy and aU nature is 
flowing and chan^g, and we have no measure of the 
rate at which it flows and changes, much less of the rate, 
or ratio, at which the rate itself, in its endless di£kren- 
tiab, is ever varying — how unscientific, how unscrip- 
tural, too, may we not say, to carry back our days and 
hours, or even years and centuries, and make them the 
standards for those unmeasured, and to us immeasurable 
periods, those unknown olamic days or ^^ days of eter- 
nity." The Buggestive language of Scripture demands 
no such war of ideas ; when rightly interpreted, its times 
are in harmony with the importance and grandeur of tiie 
work. 
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THE TRINE ASPECT OF THE UNIVERSE. 

WOBLDS m 8PJUV.— WOBLOe tS Tim.~W0BLD8 IN BBawn OK ALTITUBX.— 
LnCS TBS THUSB DZKXNBIONB HT OBOMSTBY.— ThS SPACB ASFBCT, THB FXKLO 
OF MODXBN BCZBNCB.— PlUBAUTT OV WOBLDS IN BPACB.— EKOnOSAIi TZBIT 
OV THX OBBATNB88 OP TBX UNXTBBBS.— NOT SBPRKDEKT ON ISKAB «or 
MtTMBBICAL QUAMTmr.— ThB BPACB ASPBOT NOT PBOKZNBNT IN THB BIBLX. 
—If THB BZXBCI8B OP OBXATXTX POWXB ▲ NBCX8BABT ATTBIBVTB OP DKXTTt 
—WOBUM IN DBOBXB, OB ASCBNDXNO OBDBB8 OP BBXNO BBCOONXSKD Of THB 

CkaxpTUBBB.— Thb xpithxt, Thb Lobd op Hosts.— Obbkk and Hxbbsw 

n»A CONTBASTBD.— PhTSICAL HABXONT.— HaBMONT OP XKPIBB. 

When we suffer the idea of the universe to unfold iiaelf 
in the mind^ the first thought, perhaps, is that of im- 
mense extent in space. But this conception is found to 
be incomplete. Another element in the great idea is 
demanded. Thus we are led to think of the world in 
time. A great time is conceived of as corresponding to 
great space. Still the mind is not satisfied. As we 
have the three dimensions in geometry, so iiiere would 
seem to be demanded three aspects of the universe, each 
as the complement of the others, and all entering into 
ibe ideal perfection. Thus there comes in still another 
conception. It is that of degree, of rank, of a rising 
higher and higher m the order of being. The three 
dimen£dons are now complete, and the mind is satisfied. 
We have breadth, we have length, we have altitude. 
We have what we havd called the trine aupeel of the uni- 
verse. When the thought has taken full possession of 
the mind, we cannot lose any part of it witiiout feeling 
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that the ideal harmony of the whole has been impaired. 
There is discord, defonmty, and irrationality, in the con- 
ception of immense worlds in space having an almost 
infinitessimal brevity in time. It is the thought of vast 
breadth without length. There is the same discord, the 
same unsatisfying incompleteness, when we think of the 
universe as length and breadth without altitude. As we 
are not satisfied to regard our world m space as the only 
space occupied by rational personalities, so neither are 
we satisfied to regard our world in time, or our world- 
time (Welt-zeit) as the only world-time to the exclusion 
of all similar periods past or to come. And when wc 
have come thus fiEur, equally inharmonious is felt to be 
the supposition that our own level is the highest altitude 
of the created universe, or that there are not above us 
orders and ranks of being ascending to multiples bearing 
some ratio, at least, to the descending grades which we 
regard as existing below us. It is hard to think that 
the world ends witii our space, that it began witii our 
time, or that its upward growth is bounded by what we 
may ever so boastingly style our progress. In either of 
these directions, the conceiving faculty stretches on to 
infinity, or towards infinity, and the man of science, in 
his alarm for the human dignity, has no more right to 
limit it in one aspect, than he has to charge his theolo- 
^cal rival with an attempt to bound it in another. We 
do not say that this feeling is the measure of truth, or 
that there are these world-spaces, these world-times, and 
these world-altitudes of bemg, because the mind has a 
tendency thus to conceive them ; yet, still, we regard it 
as worthy of consideration in our mental history, as we 
trace its effects m modes of thinking, and especially in 
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tbftt lingoistio department whoee exploration forms the 
main subject of the present volume. 

N0W9 ^ iii^^ A^ application of this general thought, 
we may say thiskt the first, or space aspect, is the &yorite 
field of modem science, although she has lately entered 
upon the second. The third she has, as yet, almost 
wholly ignored. Scientific men have either said nothing 
about it, or they have shown a tendency, at least, to 
make man the highest thing in creation next to Deity, 
and the present state of our world the measure of the 
universal growth. 

On the other hand, this first or space aspect is fiur 
from being the prominent one in the Scriptures. The 
Bible tellfl us nothing about suns and systems, and other 
space worlds like Hxe one in which our own habitation is 
assigned. Its expression, ^^ the heavens and the earth," 
comprehends the universe. By the former is meant the 
visible round mundus which seems to roll over our heads. 
And yet in those reduplications of the term to which we 
have alluded, and in such expressions as we find Psalms, 
viii, 1, '^ the ghry above the heavene,^^ there might seem 
to be an aiming at an idea beyond ; though whether this 
would come under the aspect of space or degree, that is, 
0^ altitude m supposed upward extent, or of altitude in 
rank of being, cannot perhaps be certainly determined 
from such passages alone. 

In respect, however, to this space aspect of the worlds, 
and the silence of Scripture about it, there are two com- 
mon fallacies on which we would briefly dwell. One is 
that such aspect comes wholly from science — that is 
modem science. To this, it is sidd, we are indebted for 
our enlarged views of the universe. Now it reouires no 
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great amount of learning, or thought, to show the false- 
hood of such an assertion. He idea of the plurality of 
worlds is full as much an a priori as an a posteriori judg- 
ment. It belongs to all thinking souls, whatever their 
amount of either positive or hypothetical science. Such 
a soul, of its own promptmg, asks the question, has not 
(}od made other worlds than this, and made them to be 
inhabited ? We find unanswerable evidence of such think- 
ing among the meditative men of the olden time. The 
idea of the plurality, and even infinity, of worlds, can be 
shown- to have been among the speculations of the ear- 
liest philosophy. It may have had, with some, more of 
a metaphysical than of a physical aspect ; and yet the 
thought, in its simplest and most obvious form, comes 
most naturally to die human mind. Infinite or vastly 
extended space we long to fill up in some way ; if not 
witii worlds like this, at least with exhibitions or exercises 
of divine power. Why should not Qod have thus filled 
it ? Why should he not thus have filled one part of space 
as weQ as another ? If creation is the manifestation of 
IGs glory, is there not a demand for the thought, that 
this manifestation must have been in spaces and times 
exceeding our own visible spaces, and our own computed 
times, by measures to which no human aritimietic can 
even make an approach ? It may, perhaps, be tiiougfat 
that there is a dangerous tendency in such speculations, 
or in the admission of such a law of thinking as either 
necessary or dCbiral to the mind. It tends to panthe- 
ism, it might be said. It would seem to involve a i 
necessity of creation. But to this there is a prompt and j 
easy answer. Garry our thoughts to their fiirthest con- | 
ceivable extent, and the universe is still finite. We are 
29* 
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compelled to admit a time when creation is not, and spaces 
where it is not. Garry the objection boldly out to the 
very conclusion it affects to dread, and such conclusion 
furnishes its own perfect refutation. K God rmut cre- 
ate, he must create everywhere. The exercise of the 
attribute (for such would this necessity be on such a 
supposition) must be coextensive with his presence. If 
it be said, he creates everywhere through infinite space, 
but with intervals of space between, then we reply, the 
same supposed necessity which would regard him as 
creating at measurable intervals of extent through all or 
infinite space, lest any measurable portion should be left 
wholly vacant, would also, for the same reason, require 
a creation in shorter and still shorter intervals of space, 
until all was filled with the exercise of this ubiquitous 
attribute. There could be no vacuum anywhere. And 
so in respect to time and degree. The idea that the 
universe is finite m one aspect, is no more difficult than 
the idea of its being finite in the other. A secluded 
finite portion taken out of infinity, leaving all the rest x>f 
infinite space unoccupied, may be conceived, and believed 
in, as well as finite portions spread through infinity with 
vast and even immeasurable intervals between them; for 
it is a £Gtct which could be mathematically proved, that m 
the present scheme of the universe, as it presents itself 
to our natural or telescopic eye, the occupied spaces run 
down to infinitessimals, ahnost, when compared with tiie 
unoccupied. K it be said that even here, in these appa- 
rent vacua<i God has been creating, though in a less 
degree, and that this may be supposed to consist in the 
powers of attraction and magnetism energizing through 
those otherwise empty spaces, thus bemg present in them 
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as a sort of entity^ and, in this manner, making a plenum 
or an infinity full of power, although of the lowest degree, 
then the answer comes irresistibly from the other or 
third aspect of the universe. The idea^ of creative 
necessity can admit no limit in any direction, or in one 
direction more than in another. It could leave no space 
unoccupied, no timd unemployed, no degree not filled up 
to the highest capacity or rank of being. If Deity can, 
at his will, and according to the good pleasure of his 
will, intermit in one place, he can in another ; he can in 
all places. If he may leave intervals^ or intervening 
spaces, he may leave outside spaces. If he can intermit 
at one time, he can intermit at another, — if at one time 
in one place, then at another time in another place, and 
at another time in all places. K this can be so, and we 
know as fact it is so, then the argument which would 
make creation, in any sense, a necessary work, or a 
necessary attribute of the Deity, utterly fails. K an 
attribute at all, its exercise must depend on His own 
rational will. Thus safely held, we may go as far wiiih 
the idea as we please. We may ima^ne no time, or 
rather we may shut out from our imagination all time, 
when God was not somewhere creating. Here is no 
pantheistic danger in the thought, even of an eternal 
exercise of such divine power, if we suppose it to be 
exercised simply according to the divine volition, — God 
seeing it to be right and rational, and therefore eternally 
willing it, — or, if creatmg at intervals of time and space, 
thus too creating with a be^nning and at intervals, 
because he sees this to be right and rational, and there- 
fore willing it. We may believe anything here that a 
revelatioi) otherwise credible tells us about it, or that our 
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own imagination can conceive, and revelation does not 
deny. But this is a very different thing from the pan- 
theistic view that has been referred to, and which, bj 
making creation an attribute independent of tiie Divine 
will and reason determining the times, and spaces, and 
degrees, takes away the supernatural, and destroys every 
lo^cal difference between Ood and nature. Hence the 
unavoidable conclusion — The view which makes creation 
a necessity must be false, because, if such view were car- 
ried out to its utmost length, it would follow that God 
must not only have been creating alwayn^ but eoery 
where^ and (dmightUy^ that is, with the utmost possible 
degree of creative energy. In other words, — ^He must 
have been creatmg at all times, and in all places, all pos- 
able things in their highest possible intensity or degree 
of being — which is infinitely absurd and contrary to fiict. 
We can conceive of but one answer to this which has 
even the shadow of plausibility. Such mterior intervals 
of time and space, it may be said, and such lower varie- 
ties in degree, may be essential to the excellence of the 
work as a whohj and if so, the creative energy may be 
supposed to act ^th as much skill, and, m a certain 
sense, with as much effective power m ordering these 
vacancies, and these lower degrees of substance, as in 
tiie building of the highest heavens, and in the produc- 
tion of the highest forms of life. This sounds well and 
even piously. But then, again, why may not the same 
reasoning be used in respect to an anterior uncreative 
time, and an unmeasured <mt9ide vacuity 7 Thejj too, 
may be essential to the highest excellence of the work. 
Its very finiteness may be its completeness, its finish, its 
rikBt6rngy or peffeetion. It may be all the better work, 
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better in itself, better fitted for the divine pnrposesy by 
having a begmning and a bound. We come again as 
before to God's will and reason deciding what is best — 
deciding what he shall create, and where^ and when^ and 
howy iwd for how long, and to what extent in space, and 
to what height of being, in order to have it the best pos- 
sible universe according to that type, idea, or knowledge 
of it, which only the Divine Mind can possess. " Who 
hath directed the Spirit of the Lord" 7 Who, without 
a revelation, shall assume to determine the idea of the 
universe ? This only can we know — Whether the worlds 
be one or many, — whether they be all inhabited, or there 
be some that present only a soUtary grandeur to the eye 
of their Maker, — whether the design of the world be the 
greatest amount of happiness, or pleasmg sensations, of 
the greatest number of sentient beings, or whether it be 
an artistic excellence terminating in the work itself with- 
out regard to any outside utilities, — or whether there be 
some other remote and unknown end to which they are 
all subservient — still, must we say, it is all wise, all fair, 
all right. This is not an inductive or scientific, but an 
a priori dictum of the soul. It is the idea of Plato in 
the Timaeus (37 C), where he represents the Eternal 
Father as rejoicing in his work, when he beholds the uni- 
versal organism first moving on in beauty and obedience. 
What is more for us than reason, or Plato, and all philo- 
sophy, is the sublime assertion of divine revelation — 
<< And God saw everything that he had made, and behold 
it was good — very good." 

The other fallacy to which we alluded as connected 
with this space aspect, is found in the common opinion, 
that not only the intellectual notion, but the devout feel- 
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ing of God's greatness, is vastly enlarged by the discove- 
ries of modem science, or wliat may be called the mathe- 
matical or numerical idea of the universe. Now, in 
reference to this, it may be said, in the first place, that 
our emotional conceptions are very little dependent upon 
our speculative or scientific knowledge, as expressed in 
numerical or quantitative formulas. The reason may 
follow these to any extent, but the power of conceiving can 
not go beyond a certain limit. We have no higher, no 
greater conception of a million worlds than of a thousand, 
no greater conception of a thousand worlds than of a 
hundred, — yea, the image or conception which one man 
has of one hundred worlds may be &x inferior in grandeur, 
in vividness, in power of emotion, to that which another 
soul has of one. David and Socrates, with no knowledge 
of the numerical distances, or magnitudes, of the stars, 
may have reaJly had a wider, a loftier, a more reverent 
feeling of the greatness of God's kingdom than La Place. 
So, may we say, one soul may have a more lofty as well 
as a more devout view of God's greatness at the sight 
of a mountain, than another in the contemplation of pla- 
nets, and comets, and nebulae, and double stars, with all 
their merely numerical or scientific estimations. The 
reason is that the latter has simply numbers, and mathe- 
matical formulae. His soul is upon his calculus instead 
of the heavens. It would be equally upon it if employed 
to measure the most microscopic distances. We astonish 
ourselves with long rows of decimals, but no delusion 
could be greater than that which would make these im- 
mense numbers the measure of ideas, much less of the 
moral emotion connected with them. He who praised 
God for ^^ making Orion and bringmg fortii Mazzaroth in 
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his seasons/' may really have had a more awe-inspiring 
view of the universe than the modem lecturer who talks 
to us of millions, and billions, and trillions, and the won- 
drous human intellect that can make such transcending 
calculations in arithmetic. Yet still the stars remain 
but points for the conception, as well as for the eye. 
The fancy, too, that peoples them, is only a repetition of 
the world on which we dwell. It is only a numerical 
enlargement, and even this, instead of bemg habitually 
with the mmd, like the sense of grandeur which has 
always been connected with the visible firmament, is 
only feebly present while the mathematical formuUd are 
before it. 

The third, or rank aspect, we have said, is peculiar to 
the Bible. Science has littie or nothmg to say about it. 
The Scriptures, both old and new, ^ve us no obscure inti- 
mations of ascending ranks of being — of Angels, of Arch 
angels, Thrones, Dominions, Principalities, Powers, Serar 
phim, Eedoshim,* or Holy Ones, rismg higher and higher 
until the mind is lost in the amazmg altitude of conceived 
power and intelligence. There is in all this, however, 

* The reader who will oonsult such passages as Job, v, 
1, zv, 15, Zachariah, xiv, 5, Psalms, Ixzxiz, 6, 8, Deutero- 
nomy, zzziii, 3, where this Hebrew word occurs in a peculiar 
manner, must see that it is not a general term, but denotes a 
peculiar order of superhuman, ana perhaps superangelio, be- 
mgs. There is much in some of its uses, as in Proverbs, ix, 
10, zzz, 3, Hosea, zii, 1, to &vor the idea of its denoting the 
Divine Persons. In such cases, Gesenius would regard it as 
only a superlative name of Deiiy, or an intensive plural equi- 
valent to sancHtfimus, We can only remalik here, that this 
Murtiy mode of ezpbination, which is also applied to the mime 
Elohim, is as unsatisfiictoiy as it Is unsupported by any sound 
philological proof applioable to so early a stage of the saored 
hmgoage. 
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but Utile of the space idea ; and yet the thought of such 
ascending ranks of being cannot well be maintained ^th« 
out something of space imagery. Hence, it led to the 
conception, on which we have before remarked, of a 
heaven above the visible heavens, and so on to the Third' 
Heavens. This, however, was mainly in aid of the inu^ 
nation, and for the purpose of obtaining a convenient 
language. The space imagery did not enter into the 
essence of the idea. Especially may this be affirmed of 
&e New Testament writers. Paul makes mention of the 
Heaveidy Places, the roVoi Iv'ou^^ioi, to which he ^^ waa 
caught up, whether in the body or out of the body, he 
could not tell.'' Of course, he could not tell us whether 
H was to a space heavens, or to a purely spiritual re^on. 
It was with Paul, therefore, a mere aid to the higher 
idea. This is shown by the fact, that, although tiie 
space view is not denied, he does not dwell upon it, as 
he would have done had his mind been occupied with it 
as the leading thou^i Had such been the case, he 
would, doubtiess, have been as circumstantial as the 
ancient Gnostics and the modem Swedenborg, who have 
given us such exact descriptions of the ^^ Heavenly 
Places," and detenmned the number and order of the 
q)heres wi& as much precision as can be found in any 
geography of the earth. 

There was, however, another Bible view, in which the 
space, and what we have called the altitudinal, aspect 
were, in a measure, blended in conception, though the 
latter is evidentiy predominant. Reference is had to 
the frequent mention of the ^^ Hosts of Heaven," as ani- 
mated and immensely exalted powers. This was cimcep- 
tively connected witii tbe optical view of tbe heavenly 
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bodies, but not in the way of modem science. Some 
have thought that David might have had -the modern 
notion of celestial worlds inhabited like our own ; but of 
this we find no proof in the Bible. On the other han4» 
however, nothing can be more clear than that the devout 
Jewish mind did, in another way, conceive of the heavens 
as filled with mighty, and intelligent, and glorious beings. 
Hence, that most sublime expression, Jehovah Sabaoth — 
The Lord of Hosts. But tiiese .visible celestial bodies, 
instead of being conceived of as worlds in space, were 
rather regarded as representative each of a separate 
individual personality. The star was not a world, nor 
an angel, but its luminosity, although seemingly a point, 
was the outshining sjdendor of the mighty being who thus 
became maoifest through it, and shone through it, with 
a brightness proportioned to his individual rank among 
the celestial hosts ; " for one star differeth from another 
star in glory." 

We have the idea distinctly presented, Isidah, zl^ 26^ 
— " laft up your eyes on high and see who hath created 
these, who bringeth out their host by number, and call* 
eth them all by name ; in the greatness of might and 
strength not one faileth." The nammg here is not what 
we have been accustomed to regard as the naming of the 
constellations. The divine naming, or distinguishing, as 
we have seen in our comments on the word mp. Genesis, 
i, V, is the assigning to each thing its distinct property, 
rank, or office. There seems also to have been another 
aspect to the idea. The departed just might be supposed 
to rise and take rank with the same exalted company ; 
as we read in Daniel, xii, 8, — " They that be wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, and they that 
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tarn many to righteousness as the stars forerer and ever/' 
Compare with Isidah, xl, 26, the similar declaration, 
Psalms, cxlvii, 4 ; also, Psalms, ciii, 20, 21, — '< Praise 
Him all ye angels of His that excel in strength ; prjuse 
Him all ye his hosts — omne$ angeli^ omnes exereitus. 
We might refer, moreover, to what is said, Joh, xxxviii, 
7, where the " stars of the morning," who are also called 
^^ Sons of Grod," are represented as shouting for joy at 
the creation of the earth. The " stars of the morning" 
must here represent personal beings. The special appli- 
cation of the term to the Logos, as we have seen in the 
ancient versions of Psalm ex, shows that when given to 
lower ranks of existence, it must still be regarded as 
denoting the highest antiquity, and a position among the 
greatest, as well as the earliest, creations of God. 

The Septuagint generally renders this remarkable 
tifle, The Lord of Hosts, or Jehovah Tsebaoth, by Kvgng 
^bvofuuv; from which it might at first be thought that 
physical or dynamical powers were intended. But the 
treatment of them as personalities is just as manifest in 
the Greek version, as in the Hebrew, or the Latin of the 
Vulgate. Whatever may be regarded as the primary 
sense of the root, there is in the noun naar everywhere 
predominant the idea of a well ordered, harmonized, 
obedient host; and hence the military aspect of the 
term. It is also allied to the very similar root rrax, 
whence the noun **&», fplendoTy ffloty, ornament; as in 
Daniel, xi, 45, where it is applied to the ^' Mount of the 
holy beauty,'' or Mount Zion. It is thus, of all Hebrew 
words, the nearest to the Greek KoVfio^, i^ith this remark- 
able difference characteristic of the difference in the 
national conceptions, that the Greek has regard more to 
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physical or space harmony, the Hebrew to the harmony 
of rank and government. In the one, the idea clothes 
itself in the beautiful conception of the ^' music of the 
spheres," regarded as physical spheres, rising one above 
another to the Empyrean ; in the other, it is the still 
sublimer view of the harmony of empire rising octave 
above octave, through Thrones, Dominions, Principali- 
ties and Powers, to the Empyrqan of Divine Authority, 
the Heaven of Heavens of angelic and super-angeUc 
orders, the primum mobile, and Primum Movens of all 
spiritual as well as physical existences. 

Here, too, we may say, that in this altitudinal or rank 
aspect, the title niMnx nin% Jehovah Sabaoth, Lord of 
Hosts, is the counterpart to the tza-^toV:? i^'o, Melek 01a- 
mim, poL(fiksug twv aiwvwv, or " Eling of Eternities," which 
is in like manner employed when the universal Eangdom 
of Ood is presented in its time aspect, in distmction from 
its spatial and altitudinal existence. 
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PLURALITY OP TIMK-WORLDS. 

A PRIORI DEDUCTION OP THE IDEA, 

Thmi time aspect or m wobz.d just co3n»« itrro sciX]fcs.-~How it 

APFBAM or THE SCBIPTUBKS.— RxSAaK4BUB VSS -OP AION Of TBX HXV 

mTAimrr ros the wosjud xtsblv, and op thc plubal pob wobloa. — 
HxBBXWs, X, 2, zz, 3.— Fbom what laws op namtxKo cave nos srmAMOB * 
mxoM t— How dippckbnt pbom the modern idea.— Insuppicxbnt bxpiona- 
noNs. — It denotes TiMB-woiti.DS in distinction pbom wobum op spaoe. 
—How nr appbabs in the Stbxao— the Ababic— the Coptic— Old testa- 
ment USE OP OLAM POB WOBLD.— ECCLESXASTES, IH, 11.— OtHBB PASaAOEE. 
— ECCLESIASTES, I, 10. — ^AnCXBNT IDEA OP WOBLDS OB CTCLES BEPEA1XD. — 

S Pbteb, XXL 13, Habazkux, nx, 6. — *' Hills op olam." — The ** btxblast- 
nro WATS" OB on-ooxnos op the WOBLD.— Psalms, caap, 13, "The kinodom 

OP ALL WOBLDS."— ISAXAB, XLV, 16, "ThB SVEBLASTZKO SALTATION."- ISAUB, 

LTXi, 15, ** He who inhabits stebnitt."- A pbiobx deduchon op the idea. 
TkiE idea op timb-woblds oldeb than the enlabobment op the space 
coNCEPnoN.— It oobr back in the past and pobwabd in the rOTCBE.- 
What eppict this should have upon oue intbbpbetatzons.— ^ow 
mabch op acos in the mobal woblix 

The tunenaspect of the world has only of late years been 
taken into the field of science ; but the Scriptures hold 
a language in respect to it which, we are satisfied, has 
not received from critics and commentators the attention 
it deserves. It must strike the most careless reader of 
the Greek of the New Testament, that alCiv is used in a 
very singular way ; and yet so much have we been gov- 
erned by the modem idea, which regards all beyond tiie 
present world as a unit of undivided duration, whether 
we take it before or after, that there has seldom, if ever, 
been an attempt to account for the idiom. When noticed 
at all, it is turned off as an accidental anomaly, perhaps, 
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or tareated as having come &om some other usage which 
is actually an effect, instead of a cause, of the peculiarity. 
But there is nothing accidental m language. It has its 
laws as sure as those of chemistry or geology. So impor- 
tant an idiom as this must have had its ground m certain 
ideas ; and these ideas, although they may afterwards 
have become obsolete while the derived expression still 
remains, must once have had a fresh youthful vigor, and 
a distinct significance for the mind. 

It is a peculiarity of the language of the Bible, that 
o/wv in the New Testament, and d^^s in the Old, are used 
for the warldy and in the plural for worlds j apparently 
is the Greeks use xotr/xo; , the Latins mundus, and we the 
world, or univer$e. Both are words of lime and dura- 
lion; such is their primitive and general character; and 
yet here both are employed, as it seems, for the very 
entity of the world, or worlds, as though the time, or 
period of existence, belonged to this entity as much as 
material, or extent in space, if it did not, in even a 
higher sense, constitute its more essential being. Espe- 
cially is this so regarded when the duration is cyclical. 
A completed period, or nature, is conceived of as a real 
^itung, just as much as an excluding material, a mathe- 
matical quantity, and a bounded space. 

Thus, Hebrews, i, 2, — where it is said of tiie Logos, 
" By whom he made the worlds," roO^ 'AIUNAS, — ^by 
whom he made the AOBs, the great times or cycles, 
or tiie worlds taken chronologically as successive rather 
tiian ijfnehronal, or spatial existences. Now, how 
came the word to be thus employed ? It will not do 
to pass it over by simply calling it a metonymjfy as some 
have done, or a ^isus loquendi. Whence came tins uiui 
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loquenHf How can we account for it, unloBS there had 
beea in tiie Jewish mind from the oldest dates a mode 
of thus eonceimg of tbe nniverse, or God's Kingdom, as 
taken chronologically, or as made up of succesmye peri- 
ods, cjoles, or toorldSj reckoned from the remotest past 
and including the present chronological world among 
them in the onward march to a similarly divided future 7 
This usage of a/civ is not in the classical Oreek. It 
must, therefore, have come from some influence of the 
Semitic tongues upon the Hellemslic or New Testament 
dialect, or from something peculiar in the Hebrew mode 
of flunking and conceiving. We find nothing like it in 
Homer, or Plato, or JSschylus. They never use Has 
word fmr the world, much less the plural for a plurality 
of worids, either in space or time. In the Greek poetry, 
it is sometimes used for indefinite duration, as in iElschy- 
lus, Supplices 578, where Zeus is called King of the 
never^easing eternity, — 

Plato also conneets with it his metaphysical notion of 
duration-less being ; but of flus cyclical, chrcmolo^oal, 
or world-sense, especially of this plural usage for saeees- 
sive worlds, there is not a trace. 

Now, no mode of speech is better settled in the New 
Testament. Atuv is as distinetly used for w^ld as 
xoVfAof, — always, we may say, where pluraUties are 
denoted. Hence the inference is unavoidable— r Whilst 
of ^^ pluralities of worlds-' in qpace tiiey had little or no 
conception, plurality of worlds in time, most have been 
an idea early entertained by tiie Jewish and, in general, 
the Oriental ndnd. Hxe New Testament writers never 
«M xtfiTfMi, or any simflar word, in tiie plnral ' such use 
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of ojuv, en the other hand, is one of the most distinct 
features of i^ir peculiar diction. Thus, when they 
would speak of God's absolute eternity, they say ir;o ruv 
•U6JVUV, 1 Corinthians, ii, 7,-T~<^the mystery which He 
(Mrdained hefore ihs worlds.*^ When they would task 
language to express great antiquity, or to come as near 
as they could to a never bounded duration, they redupli* 
cate smd sometimes retriplicate — «if rous a/cjvflv — »»' ci^ 
ww)% fltiwvo^ roDv ai^uv^-^fiHT age9 and for age% of ageSj or 
£>r uforldsj and wotMb of worlds^ or worids without end ; 
as though &ey would denote hi^er cycles made of 
oyoles, or greater worlds, that is time worlds, made up 
of worlds, and so on ad infinitum. 

The use of this term in the New Testament for our 
own particnlar world, amidat the vast succession, is so 
common that we need not dwell upon it. It is doubtless 
employed, too, for subordinate ages, or dispensaticms. In ^ 
this present world, or for periods regarded as less than 
the whole life-time of our terrestrial physical system; 
but this comes naturally out of tiie greater applicationB, 
and there is no difficulty in determining when it occurs, 
w in distmgoidung it firom the greater and ori^nal idea. 

The most striking passage in the New Testammut 
where this language oeeurs, and one which has the most 
direct application to our main argument, is to be found, 
Hebrews, id, 8. Qliis we have called our key text, as 
ooataining Hie central idea of the present work. It has 
been already explained at some kagth, but not in this 
eennectiwi. ^< By fiutii we understand tiiat the worUb 
(ndfaiuva;) were framed by the W<»rd of God." ToOe 
Hebrew mind the term canied bo4h senses conjoined. 
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We, from our diflbrent mode of thinking, have to 8epli^ 
rate tiiem, and take one at a time. And yet, as the 
word and the usage have been traced, we can see the 
proi^iety and perfect union of both. '^By faith we 
understand that the ages (the world-times^ were framed 
by the Word of God." When the passage is thus taken, 
and fairly taken, it is hard to avoid tliinlnng of those 
great world-periods in Genesis which seem to be referred 
to m the setting forth of the antiquity of Wisdom, or the 
outffoinffs of the hypostatized Word, Proverbs, viii, 24, 
and Micah, v, 1. The Greek verb employed is in closest 
harmony with this idea. It is tolerably well rendered 
m our translation, " tvereframed,^^ but its general sense 
is to culaptj to put in order ^ to arrange^ to orffonize. 
^^ By faith we understand that the worlds were organized, 
that the ages were put in harmony with each other by 
tiie Word of God." Hence, the admirable Vulgate 
translation — Ude intelligimus aptata esse saeeida Yerbo 
Dei, ut ex mvisibilibus visibilia fierent. They were put 
in harmony by the Word of God. How can we help 
thinking of the successive commands as they are pre- 
sented m the Mosaic account, where the Word each time 
goes forthy accompanied by the renewing and restoring 
Spirit, or Buah Elohim. And God siud — ^'^Let there be 
light,"—'' Let there be a firmament,"--<< Let the dry 
land appear," — ^''Let the waters bring forth" — until 
the whole Tri-unity is represented as joining in the 
declaration — ''Let us make man incur image." At 
each going forth of Him ^^ whose^goings forth are of old 
from the days of eternity," the " things that are seen" 
come out of ^^ the things that are unseen," until the ages 
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are organized, the harmony is' completed in the birth of 
the human race, or to use the splendid figure of Drjden, 
which is not unworthy to be quoted in illustration of the 
language of Holy Writ — 

"The diapason cloiaa foil on man.** 

It is not enough to talk learnedly, yet fruitlessly, of its 
being a www loquendi. That explains nothing. Whence 
came it — we ask again — whence this strange mode of 
designating the world or worlds chronologically, thus 
taking them in their time instead of their space-aspect, 
or longitudinally, we might familiarly say, instead of 
naming them from their latitude or spatial quantity? It 
must certainly have sprung up in tiie ancient Oriental 
mmd from some view of the universal existence very 
different from that held in modem times as the literal 
sense of the Bible, or that narrow conception of a few 
historical generations running back into a complete ante- 
rior blank, where the chasm suddenly breabi off with 
no cicon^ age, world or olam before it, — nothing but an 
inconceivable solitariness of the divine existence, ^thout 
any relief to us from the conception of any foregoing 
ages or cycles occupied with the divine works. Certainly 
our most modem view, had it prevailed in the earliest 
times, would never have stamped this feature upon the 
early languages. It would never have brought out an 
idiom by which the worlds of Gk)d'8 kingdom would be 
named from their chronological rather than their space- 
aspect, or by a term denoting ages and successions of 
ages rather than magnitude in extent. 

But, to proceed with the solution of the problem, — 
this remarkable usage of the New Testament Greek came 
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into it from the Hebrew. *In our conunon mode of trans 
lating it is not as viiuble in the older as in the later Scrip- 
tares ; still, beyond all question, is it there, as can be 
made to appear from the following considerations: 

The first is the usage of the cognate tongues. It is 
beyond all doubt in the Syriac. This latter language is 
pervaded by it. In the Peschito version of the New 
Testament, the word olmoj the same as the Hebrew olam^ 
is everywhere used for world, not only in all cases where 
the Greek has ai&jv, but even where it has xtf<ffM^. The 
same thing appears everywhere in the Syriac version of 
the Old Testament. We find it not only in its common 
time sense, but also in its world significance. Whence 
did the Syriac derive it ? It appears in its earliest use 
as a written speech, and that, too, as a natural congene- 
rous idiom without any mark of foreign growth. It 
bears about it every evidence of belonging to the oldest 
stages of this very early language. It is the same, too, 
in all the Shemitic tongues as they have come down to 
us. J!he usage exists underived in each. The Arabic 
employs for world the same word, or a word from the 
same root, and there is not the least reason for supposing 
that this came into it from the Hebrew, either Biblical 
or Rabbinical. Such a mode of designating the world 
or worlds, by a word of time in distinction from a word 
of spacp, appears to be as old as any part of the language, 
and m all probability came down from the days of Ish- 
mael, or when Isaac, and Ishmael, and Abraham, and 
Nahor, yet spoke what was substantially the old Syriac 
of Padan Aram, then not very different from either 
branch as they began to diverge afterwards m the disr 
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lects of the descendants of Jacob and Labaa.* Hence, 
in the Koran, God is called Babbi ^laXarmna^ the Lord 
of the Worlds, just as in the Old Testament he is desig- 
nated by that corresponding title, ta-naVy Vd ^V)^ (Psahns, 
cxlv, 18,) which Paul translates, 1 Timothy, i, 17, " King 
of the eternities" — of all eternities, or all worlds. f From 
this expression in the Koran, Father Maurice, as Sale 
tells us, endeavored to prove that Mohammed believed 
in a plurality of worlds, which he calls the heresy of the 
Manichaeans. Beland shows this to be groundless ; and 
so it doubtless is, if by worlds are to be understood space 
worlds, or worlds in space. But a plurality of time- 
worlds, or worlds in time, is an idea much older than 
Mohammed. It is in the very roots of the Arabic, aa in 
all the Shemitio tongues. 

The same usage is m the Ethiopic. In the Eastern 
Aramaean, or Chaldaic, it is very striking. Hence it 
has been called a Ghaldaism ; but this, if it were so, 
would make nothing against its antiquity. Whence did 
the Chaldeans and Syrians get it, unless this idea of 
cycles, or a chronological plurality of worlds, were exceed- 
ingly old among men, and came from the earliest elements 
of thought and speech ? 

In the Samaritan dialect, the use of this word is quite 
peculiar. It has the world sense, as m Deuteronomy, 
xxxiu, 27, where it is used to translate the Hebrew olam, 
— ^^^ Underneath are the arms of the world,!' that is, ^^ the 
arms that support the world." But, besides Uiis, it is 

* That there had become, in this later generation, a more 
marked di£ference, the reader will see by consulting OenesiSy 
xxxi, 47. 

tSee the Konw, Ch. I» aad Bato^ aole. 
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also employed for racej or nature ; as m Genesis, vii, 21, 
where it denotes man himself, in distinction from the 
other natures, as though the human existence, or the 
existence of the race in its time aspect, might be called 
a world. 

There can be no doubt, too, of its bemg in the most 
ancient Egyptian. The Coptic word, enbh, for age, 
eternity, sdtas, seculum, is also used, in like manner, for 
worldj or as corresponding to the Greek wjfii^. But 
this, it might be said, is the later dialect, and how far 
it represents the earlier Egyptian we cannot surely know. 
This doubt, howeyer, is put at rest by the evidence that 
this very word, which abounds in the later Coptic,* is a 
part of the name bestowed by Pharaoh upon Joseph. 
As given in Hebrew letters it is r-i»B h»aK, Zophnath- 
paeneah. The latter part is this very Coptic word with 
the article, and we see, therefore, why the Vulgate trans- 
lated the title, ScUvcOorem Mundi^ " Saviour of the 
World." The Egytians, as Gesenius rightly says, were 
wont to call the land of Egjrpt by the magnificent title 
of the toarld. Thus the employment of the term is 
hyperbolical, but it shows, just as clearly, the ancient 
application of a time-word to the world itself, as denoting 
the cosmical entity as well as any word of space. So, 
also, the scholiast on Josephus' Ant. 2, 6, explains it as 
meaning (furng x^tfjxou, Savior of the World. 

Wmer attempts to account for the idiom, on the prin- 
ciple that a plural noun is sometimes employed when the 
object denoted consists of several parts, or is so conceived 
to consist, and that, therefore, this Greek word, Hebrews, 
xi, 8, and the corresponding Hebrew, are used for the 
plural idea of the heavens. But Hiere is no proof of 
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this. The whole ansJogj of the language, and of this 
particular usage, is against it. Neither the Greek nor 
the Hebrew word has the least trace of anything optical 
in its primary or secondary meanings. The time-sense 
is never lost in the world idea, and had the Bible writers 
intended to convey the image of a plurality of heavens, 
as Winer says, they would have used the common Greek 
and Hebrew words that are so frequentiy employed for 
that purpose in other places. 

Somethmg like this notion of Winers' might perhape 
be drawn from the Babbmical Hebrew, and the Babbin- 
ical writers, among whom the old timensense is less dis- 
tinct, and the space aspect comes more into view. But 
this was because they did not understand the ancient 
idea, and hence tiieir language becomes more and more 
conformed to the modem notion* The Babbmical writ- 
ers have in many respects lost the spirit of the ancient 
Hebrew ; and we need not hesitate to say, that the ideas 
of the Old Testament are often better preserved among 
the wild Arab tribes of the desert, than by the doctors 
of the modem Jewish Synagogue. 

It may be urged, as our second proof, that this use of 
the word is to be traced in those apocryphal Jewish books 
that were written between the close of the Old Testament 
and the commencement of the New. The words here 
are Greek, but there can be no doubt of the Hebrew 
ori^n of the ideas, or at all events, of the language having 
a peculiar Hebrtustic shade of meaning. The reader is^ 
referred to Ecclesiasticus, xxxvi, 17, 6 Qshg ruv aiuvcov, 
and the similar expression, Tobit, xiii, 6, where we have 
the same title, '' The King of the eternities," or << King 
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of the Worlds," precisely as it is employed by the Apoff^ 
tie, 1 Timothy, i, 17. 

We prove, then, that this is not simply a New Testsr 
ment idiom, having its origin in some peculiar Hellenistic 
ideas. It is fomid, too, at a date anterior to any Rabbi- 
nical influence. How, then, came it to be employed in 
this distinct manner, unless the usage had had a distinct 
and well understood ground in the older Scriptures ? Its 
employment m the New Testament could not have been 
sudden or capricious. We say, then, in the third place, 
that this world-sense of the time-word olam, is a clearly 
marked idiom of the old Hebrew writings. We may not 
seem to meet it so often there, but this is owing to its 
not being sufficiently brought out in the oonmion transla- 
tion. 

It may be said, by way of preparatory remark, that 
there is certainly something worthy of note in the plural 
use of the Hebrew word, and especially those reduplica- 
tions of it by which they would seem to make an eternity 
the measure, or measuring unit, of still greater eternities. 
But what ia yet more striking is the usage of which we 
are now treating, namely, the application of the word to 
the world, and, among others, to this present world of 
the human race. The most clear passage in which we 
find this beyond all dispute, is Ecclesiastes, or Eoheleth, 
iii, 11, — ^''God hath made everything beautiful in its 
time ; also, he hath set the toorld m their heart, so that 
no man can find out the work that God maketb from the 
beginning to the end,'' or ^^ He hath so set the world in 
their heart," etc. In thus rendering ta^^', our common 
translation is in perfect harmony with all the ancient 
versions without exception. The Syriac has that same 
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word by which it so often translates oCidv m its version of 
the New Testament, and which it uses, Hebrews, i, 2, 
xi, 3. The Septuagint has the corresponding Greek. 
The Vulgate renders it mundus. The Targum gives 
the same itieaning as the Sjrriac, and employs the same 
radical word. To this consent all the older commenta- 
tors, and the best among the modems, although they 
would draw different inferences as to the fair meaning 
of the passage. De Wette and G^senius retain the 
rendering worldj but interpret it of the Welt-sinn, the 
love or study of the world ; but, as the opponents of the 
view mamtain, this sense of worldliness has but little 
agreement with the context. Hence Hitzig goes entirely 
off this old ground, and resorts to the Arabic, whence he 
gets the sense of intdliffence, although, in so doing, he 
Las to ^ve the word an entirely different pointing, and to 
take a late derivative meaning which has come by a remote 
and circuitous route from the old Hebrew idea of the 
root. In this he is followed by Prof. Stuart, who holds 
in contempt all the ancient uniformity of versions and 
commentators, because, ho says, such a rendering gives 
no intelligible sense. Perhaps it does not when viewed 
from a stand point which permits us to see no other than 
the space meaning of the word world. But take the 
term in its chronological aspect, and there comes forth a 
sense not only easy, but most clear and significant. Let 
the reader bear in mind the scope of the preceding 
verses, — <^ there is a time or season for all things that 
are done under the heavens," — and he will see the 
marked contrast between the particuliur periods of which 
man can judge, and the great olam or world-time whose 
design and idea baffle all his search, unless aided by a 
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revelation making known the ori^ and destiny of the 
mundane system. This is so fully declared in chapter 
yiii, 17, of this same book, that we may almost regard it 
as an exegesis of the passage before us, — " Then I saw 
in respect to the whole work of Ood, that man is not able 
to find out the work which is done under the sun; seeing 
that should a man labor in the search he shall not find 
it ; yea, though a wise man (a philosopher) should say 
he would know it, he shall not be able to find it out."* 

The writer had found a special season for everything 
— ^^^ a time to be bom, a time to plant, a time to love, a 
time to hate," — but the great all-containing time who 
. could understand ? Grod hath so presented the world to 
the human mind (for this is the meaning of ^)> here) 
that although it might reason well of passing events, it 
'' could not find out the end from the be^nning." The 
individual man occupies but a point in the great world 
cycle. He is in the current or flow of events which is 
ever sweeping round to the great consummation, but his 
angle of vision is too small to take in more than a few 
degrees, or a few seconds of a degree, in the nughty arc, 
and hence all beyond the vicissitudes so graphically pre- 
sented in the first verses of the chapter is in utter dark- 
ness. He knows not the end from the beginning. With 
this compare what follows^ verse 14th, and the sense 
becomes still more evident. Man lives in the flowing 
moments, but " that which God does is taVw\>, forever," 
— for the olam. It has reference to the great world- 

^'If any one would have a practical commentary on these 
words of Koheleth, let him study the speculations of the Greek 
schools of philosophy respecting the origin and idea of the 
World. 
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design or idea. This ignorance of man is for his moral 
benefit, that he may live bj faith when he cannot see 
and know. And so Eoheleth proceeds to say, — ^^ God 
hath done this &at man might ftar before Him." And 
then again comes that cyclical idea which seems to have 
been a favorite with this musing preacher, — ^^ That wUch 
is has already been, and that which is to come was long 
since, and Gh>d will require again that which is past." 
The Hebrew word here rendered p€ist is most expressive. 
it literally means that wkUh i% pursusdy as though our 
mundane existence were a continual chase, one event 
«ver pressing upon another, or as Ovid describes tiie 
world's ceaseless flow, 



PfgeC arq ae prior rueitnta, nrgetqao prlonn.* 

The world-sense, in Ecclesiastes, iii, 11, we may regard 
as put beyond a doubt ; and this once establidied, we 
may reverse the argument. It cannot have this mean- 
ing, say Hitadg and Stuart, because it would be the only 
passage in which it occurs. Very weak reasoning, this, 
even if the fact were so. It would be sixnply saying, 
that if a thing did not happen twice it could not happen 
at all. But the argument, whetiier strong or weak, may 
be eflfectually turned the other way. This firequent New 
Testament world-sense once established here, and shown 
to be in such admirable harmony with the context, we 
have the best warrant for extending it to other parts 
of the Old Testament, where it gives a clear and harmo- 
nious significance. Thus, in our frequently quoted Psalm 
xc, 2, — ^^ Before the mountains were bom, before the 
geneffls of the earth, from olam to olam^ from tvorld to 
wofidy Thou art, God." Compare the context and 

sr 
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observe the perfect unity in tiie transition of tfaong^it. 
^' Thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations." 
Here we have the idea of the settled place, the homestead 
which remwns comparatiyely permanent amid the flowing 
generations of its successive occupants. In most impres- 
sive contrast, God is said to be from toorld to world. 
As our individual life is measured by years, so patheti- 
cally reckoned in verse 10th of this same Psahn, and our 
world-time, or the life-time .of our race by generations, 
so is His age, or His kmgdom, measured by worlds or 
world-times as the greatest measuring unit of which we 
can form any conception. ^^ From world to world Thou 
art," — ^that is, through a series of such aeons or olams 
makmg an aeonian existence, or one to be expressed by 
the adjective cui^vtog, (or olamic,) as our existence, or the 
existence (^ our race, is denoted by fflnular adjectiYes 
derived from the solar year. God's life time is aeonian, 
as the earthly life time of the human race is centennial 
or millennial.* 

* It is the proper plaoe here to rmnark on an inference 
that some mindfi might draw from what has been said respect- 
ing these Greek and Hebrew words. We mean, in reference 
to their applioations to the subject of future retribution. It 
is true, the single terms do not of themselves, or necessarilv, 
denote endlesf, but simply unmeasured duration. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that it is by their fearful redupli- 
cations the Scriptural writers express that idea which no 
single noun, unless it be an abstract negative, can fully set 
forUi. But what the single noun fisdls to do, is aocomplished 
by the adjective aiuvio;, as a term of greatest measurement. 
If we attentively consider its formation, and compare it with 
other measuring words, we shall understand its boundless 
significance, .^kmian duration is that which is measured by 
aeons, ages, worlds, or eternities, just as finite periods are 
measured by years and centuries, and are therefore called 
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We yentore to take the ground that the same sense 
will suit the passage, Ecclesiastes, i, 10, — ^^ Is it said, 
Lo, this is new ? It hath been already Qerolamirn) in 
the age» that were before us." What prevents our tak- 
ing here the larger and more primary idea, and thus 
translating it ? <^ in the worlds that were before us." 
Such, too, may be the rendering of the Septuagmt and 
the Vulgate. Both use the same terms that are employed 
in the Greek and Latin, of Hebrews, zi, 3, and that so 
often have this world'<ense in the New Testament. Can 
any one say that the old translators did not have the 
same thought in the rendering of this passage, and that 
their words, in this sense, would not be a fair equivalent 
of the Hebrew ? So, too, may we say, in respect to the 
Syriac version. It employs here the very word it has 
so frequently, and almost constantly, used for worlds. 
Now it need not be maintained that such is the true 
and only rendering of this passage. The word may be 
taken m the lesser sense, or for ages reckoned m this 
present world-time; but tiie other suits well the trdn 
of thought indulged by this contemplative Hebrew sage. 
He had just before been speaking of the great cycles of 
nature as exhibited in the celestial revolutions, tlie cur- 
rents of the winds in their continuaDy repeated gyrations, 
the running of the rivers into the sea and tiieir returning 
agun by evaporation, or some other cyclical law, to the 

eetUennial, millennial, etc. There being no greater unit of 
measurement than the olam, there is no limit to the concep- 
tion of the whoh which it measures or divides. In this way 
the adjective comes to denote absolute eternity, as is put 
beyond all doubt by its use, 2 Corinthians, iv, 18. It is 
there the antithesis of the iemporcUf and can have no mea- 
surable bound. 
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jdaee firom whence tihey Bet out. All iMngs are repre- 
sented as in perpetual circling revolution ; and what was 
there unnatural in his eztendmg it to other natures or 
worlds preceding this on a vaster scale ? The cyclical 
idea that all things come round and round again, wo 
know was a very ancient one ; Koheleth was probably 
familiar with it ; and if so, nothing would be more ger- 
mane to the train of thought he was indulgmg. This 
interpretation does not, of course, assume the correctness 
of any such cyclical view, or regard the Scriptures as 
endorsing it, any more than it endorses the othor specie* 
lations of Koheleth respecting man and his destiny. 
Tet still his use of language would be good authority in 
respect to the predominance of certain ancient ideas, 
whether true or false ; and this is the chief use we would 
make of it m the argument. The reader will see, too, 
how much this mterpretation is supported by the view 
already taken of Ecclesiastes, iii, 15, where tiie cyclical 
idea is so very evident. 

In Ecclesiastes, iii, 11, the world-sense is the only one 
which it wilt fairly admit. There are, agam, passages 
where it ^ves a striking and harmonious meaning, though 
not so exclusively as to make us certam that there can be 
no other. Among these we may refer to Habakkuk, iii, 
6, — << He stood and measured tiie earth, He looked and 
scattered the nations; then leaped apart the ancient 
mountains ; sink down the everlasting hills ; His ways 
are everlastmg." In each one of these clauses, especially 
the last, may rsi\*9, like cl/<^v in the New Testament, be 
rendered world to the increase both of the significance 
and sublimity of the passage. " The everlasting hills" 
are the hills of olam, the hills of the world, or of the world- 
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time, the hills that were fixed when the earth received 
its present form, and now remain unmoved amid all the 
flowing changes of the present nature. There they stand 
as witnesses of the old creative days, during which they 
were homy as the Psalmist says. As we survey their 
changeless attitudes, antiquity, great antiquity, is the first 
thought that comes into the meditative soul. How very, 
very old they are, we mentally exclaim, as we behold 
them ever calmly looldng down upon us unless disturbed 
in their long repose by some such supernatural convul- 
sion as the prophet is describing, when there comes forth 
agtdn the irresistible word, and they leap apart, or bow 
them down in remembrance, as it were, of the ancient 
power.* 

In the latter clause of Habakkuk, iii, 6, the proposed 
rendering would be still more in harmony with the whole 
slyle and spirit of the passage. It may be remarked in 
the first place, that the pronoun really belongs to the 
predicate of the sentence, so as to make it read, ^^ the 
everlasting ways are His," or ^' His are the everlasting 
ways ;" that is, to Him they belong as their rightful Lord 

* " The same phrase, ** the everlasting hills," oooars in Ge- 
nesis, xlix, 26, and Deuteronomy, xxxiii, 15. Of a similar 
kind is the remarkable expression, the Rock of Olam^ tiie 
*• Rook of Ages," the Rook of the World, or Rock of Eternity. 
As applied to Deity, and the divine protection, nothing m 
language could so well combine the ideas of stabiliU and 
duration. See, also, Deuteronomy, xxxii, 4, and Isaiah, 
xxvi, 4, where the above phrase is rendered "everlasting 
strength." Compare with them Deuteronomy, xxxiii, 27,— 
**The ancient God {Ebhe Kedhem, literally the God of anti- 
quity,) is thy refuge, and underneath are the arms of olam'^ 
— ^the arms of the world, that built the world in space, and 
support its on-goings in time. 
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to die exclusion of any claim of chance or nature. This 
at once opens up the passage, and causes it to assume an 
older and a higher aspect. This, too, was m the minds 
of some of the older commentators, such as Pagnini, 
Drusius, Vatablus, and others,* who render oVi^r rus-^^n, 
itinera muncUj vestigia etenUtaUsj the ways or on-goings 
of the worldy thefootst^s of eternity. These they refer 
not only to the goyemment of Ood in human history, bat 
to the harmonious movements of the celestial hosts. 
^^InteUi^tur motus sphaerarum celestium, quasi dicas, 
non solum regit mundum istum inferiorem sed etiam 
Buperiorem," (Vatablus.) ^' Ita itinera mundi yocantor 
rationes agendi quibus Deua hunc mundum etemum 
re^t," (Drusius.) SubUme as this is, it has too much 
of a topical or space aspect, or rather, is too astronomi- 
cal to agree with the old ideas. If, however, we take 
clam in its chronological or time-world sense, the har- 
mony of expression and idea becomes complete. The 
itinera mundi are the on-goingg of the world in time, the 
creative epochs in which Grod is represented as marching 
forth from eternity ; for t^ia-^n has strikingly this sense 
of a regular stately progression with something of a mili- 
tary aspect, as may be seen in Nahum, ii, 6, Job, vi, 19, 
Psalms, Ixviii, 25. These " everlasting ways," or on-go- 
ings of olam," have been referred to tiie historical deal- 
ings of Ood in the Jewish exodus. In thus explaining 
it^ some commentators run into the most fri^d interpre- 
tations ; the ^' mountsdns" are nations, and the ^' hills" 
are kings, whilst the ^' everlastmg ways are victories 
obtsdned by means of the divine aid." In its general 
sense, doubtiess, some parts of this sublime prophetical 

* flee the Referencea in the Cridca 8ftcr». 
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anihem might present an adaptation to the exodus, or 
other historical events ; bat we feel that there is nothing 
forced in the thought that there is, also, a higher sense, 
and that in other parts the writer rises aboye the national 
history to the contemplation of the greater works of Grod. 
From the mention of the ^^ ancient mountains" and the 
<< everlasting hills," the transition to the old creative 
times was most direct. We feel that we are in the ri»- 
mgs and swellings of a climax, and where could it have 
a more fitting summit than in such a challen^g to Deity 
the very on-goings of the world in their highest order of 
chronological development. It need only be remarked 
here, that the view thus ^ven is supported by the lan- 
guage of the Vulgate, — 'Contriti sunt montes seculi, in* 
curvati sunt colles mtmcU ab itineribus sotemitatis ejus. 

Our next reference is to Psalms, cxlv, 18, commonly 
rendered, ^^Thj/ kingdom is an everlasting kingdom.*^ 
The translation here is defective. There is certainly 
something m the Hebrew which our angle term everloBtr 
ing fails to express. The plurality so prominent in the 
Hebrew wholly disappears, and with it all the ideas it so 
vividly suggests. The original phrase is the plural of 
olam, and that too enlarged, as far as such an idea can 
be enlarged, by the word aU. ^^ Thy kingdom is a king- 
dom (tsa-naVy ^d) of all eternities;" or, to take again 
that word which makes so consistent a sense in other 
similar passages, (and nowhere suits the idea better 
than in this place), '< a kmgdom of aU worlds" Here 
we have distbctly a " plurality of worlds," not in the 
modem scientific or spatial, but in the chronological 
sense. The antiquity of the divine kingdom, not its 
extenty is the inspired idea, and yet it is an antiquity 
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measured by tvarldSj by worlds in succession, or as tbejT 
follow each other in the r\*i^'*)>n or ongoings of the urn- 
verse/ There is the same expression put in its most 
reduplicate form in the Ghaldee of Daniel, viii, 18, — 
<^ And the saints of the Most High shall receive the king* 
dom forevery even forever and everJ^ The Chaldaic, 
where the word has the world-sense more frequently than 
in Hebrew, would be rendered literally — " for the world 
and the world of worlds." Compare with this, also, the 
Greek of Revelations, xi, 15, and zzii, 5. In the latter 
passage, the reduplicate form which we render '^ world 
and world of worlds," would seem to be intended to 
denote an absolute or endless eternity. The millenary 
reign is only one olam ; the reign which succeeds it is 
forever and ever — for the world of worlds. 
There would seem, then, to be meant by this expres- 

* The Babbinical expositions of such passages as these ex- 
hibit a strange mixture of cabalistioal absurdities, of later 
notions, and along with these, at times, some still remaining 
evidences of the old Hebrew spirit. Sometimes they would 
aeem to give the plural expression Kol Olamim, a topical or 
space sense, and to refer it to what they call the mundus infe- 
rior, the mundus medius, and the mundus supremus — ** the 
lower, the middle, and the upper world." Again, it has with 
them a chronological import, and they speak of the saeculum 
preiens and the saeculum vefUurum. Sometimes they talk 
analogically of the mundus magnus^ the great world without, 
and Sie mundus parvus^ or mioro-cosm of the human body. 
At other times, they regard the number of chronological or 
time-worlds as immense, but endeavor, nevertheless, to esti- 
mate, in their cabalistical way, the duration of the great 
Olamio Kingdom. They find this in the numerical value of 
the consonants (K L) composing the Hebrew word for aU. 
These making fifty, they infer that there will be just 50,000 
such worlds making the great world. Along with this should 
be noted their speculation about the six ases of the world, 
each a thousand years. See Buxtorf, Chald. Lex. 
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»ion> " the kingdom of all eternities," or " of all worlds," 
the immeasurable cycle of God's existence and govern- 
ment made up of worlds or olams, just as human king- 
doms are measured by solar years and centuries. It is 
the great Yom, the Eternal Day, to which there is so 
remarkable an allusion, Isaiah, xliii, 13, — ^^ Even from 
the day," dS*to, or, " before the day I am He." It is 
the 'HMEPA AinNOi: of 2 Peter, iii, 18. It is that 
day, so caUed.in another well known passage, Psalms, ii, 7 
^— ^^ Thou art my Son ; this day have I begotten Thee." 
It is the ine&ble natal day of '^ the First Bom before all 
creation"* — who '^ was anointed from everlasting before 

* Compare with these, Psalms, Izxii, 17, — " Before the son 
M he eaUed a son, i»v v'^> ^^ ^^^ literally, "his name is 
affiliated." Even Bosenmiiller has to admit that this Psalm 
refers to the Messiah, and that the unusual verb has the idea 
of sonship. The Targum and Syriac both render it of the 
past eternity, — " His name was before the sun^^* a Hebraism 
which denotes what Paul expresses by ^guroroxoSy be/ore the 
erecUtan, or a son before aU creation. But may not the 
Hebrew tense here be taken, as it sometimes is, for all time, 
past and future? And then the '' qffUicUion,^* in this pass- 
age, the ''sonship," Psalms, ii, 7, and the " anointing from 
everlasting," of Proverbs, viii, 23, would be the same with 
tiie Kingdom and the Throne, Psalms, xlv, 9, Hebrews, i, 8. 
A certain class of writers may doubtless find some things in 
the Second Psalm that will smt the temporal David, and some 
things in Proverbs, viii, which they may treat as the personi- 
fication of an attribute. But have they looked well to the 
difficulties on the other side ? Have they weighed, as they 
ought, this mysterious language so transcending all concep- 
tions of an earthly kingdom, or an earthly begetting, or the 
rhetorical proprieties of a mere allegory. It is certainly not 
a little remarkable that the same Hefavew word, and in the 
same unusual connection, should be used. Psalms, ii, 6, and 
Proverbs, viii, 24, to express the inauguration of the Eternal 
Son and of the Eternal Wisdom. & both cases the verb 
tianslated '*$et up*' should be rendered ''anointed.'' 

32 
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the earih was" — " whose gomgs forth are from the dajff 
of eternity." 

TVith this lang^aage of Psalms, cxiv, 13, we may alsa 
compare Isaiah, idy, 16, which is rendered, " saved with 
an everlasting salvation.^* The Hebrew is O'wV:^ mjiwn, 
"a salvation of the eternities," extending through aU 
worlds^ or commensurate with the kingdom of God* 
These all have the same import, but there is no part of 
Scripture which they more strongly call to mind, than 
the declaration, Isaiah, Ivii, 15, — " Thus siuth the High 
and Lofty One who inhahiteth etemity.^^ The language 
here is eyery way remarkable. In Psalms, ezlv, IS, 
there is an attempt to denote the absolute eternity of 
God's kingdom by way of approximation, as we may say, 
through pluralities and reduplications. To this end there 
is made use of a flowing term of number and measure- 
ment ; for vast as olams and olams of olams may be, they 
are still words of Sowing duration. But in this passage 
from Isaiah we have a term of fixedness and constancy. 
The etenially flowing series is summedj as the mathemi^ 
ticians say, in the constant term t^, a word which 
although used for eternity, is very difierent from olam, 
and presents the idea in a very different manner. Gese- 
nius makes it from rnf, which is a verb of motion with a 
flowing sense — transUt^ procemt. But nothing could 
be more opposed to the usual force and spirit of the word. 
Constancy, completeness, totality, seem ever to enter 
into its radical idea ; and hence we might better make 
it from the root -T*nr, which, though seldom used, has 
clearly this significance of permanence and stabifity, as 
we see in Psalms, xx, 9, cxlvi, 9, and oxlvii, 6. Hence 
this word is so firequestly put as the comnlement of the 
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Bowing olam in the frequent phrase 191 ^V^iyV rendered 
forever and ever. It is like the nth term at the end of 
a mathematical series of unknown length, to indicate a 
finality, or summation of all the terms that are under- 
stood to intervene, however numerous they may be. As 
thou^ we should say, /or the worlds and yet — for ever* 
and yet — denoting by the addition the sum, the totality 
regarded as all brought into the idea, or the ever-present 
instead of the everlasting. It would be eternity viewed, 
if we can so view it, as without futurition or praeterition, 
or, as a quaint old lexicographer has expressed it, — ^^ as 
jfetj and as yet, and ever as yet, forever, and forever 
more, as yet." Boethius and the Schoolmen come as 
near to it, perhaps, a^ language can, when they call it 
iota simul et interminabilis existentiae possessio.f 

And this idea we get from that subUmest of all sublime 
expressions, Isaiah, Ivii, 15. Eternity, thus regarded as 
something constant, is (Jod's dwelling place. " He inha- 
bits it." He fills it all, even all time, as he fills all 
space, and this, too, constantiy, indivisibly, or all in all. 

Luzatto, the ablest of modem Jewish commentators, 
regards this word ny as containing here a space idea, which 
he says belongs to other Hebrew words of time. He 

* Our Saxon ever, like the German Ewig, originally denoted 
an age, or eternity, like olam. 80 that we phrase, for ever, 
would be, for the age. 

t This woold seem to be something like the idea of Plato 
in the Timaeus, 37, E, whore he speaks of the asonian state 
as remaining in one, ^v Ivi, and time as an image of it 
** proceeding hg number. ^^ One is substantial, the other 
phenomenal. One is at rest, the other flowing, or seemingly 
80 ; jast as the revolving mirror seems to set in motion the im 
movable landscape of which its flowing series is the reflection 
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thinks that it denotes the highest Heavens in space alti- 
tude, une hauteur infinie^ and so it is put for infinite 
space itself. He gives a similar conception of height to 
olam when predicated of the hills. We can see no 
grounds for this, either in the radical or any secondary 
senses of the words. It shows, however, that this able 
critic regarded the expression as denoting a most remark- 
able and unusual idea. Gesenius would make an ellipds 
here of the word heaven, rendering '\t id^, habitana 
(eoelos) in etemum. But there is not a particle of 
authority for such a course in any similar usage of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Wd have, however, something like 
the true idea presented in Psalms, Ixi, 5, — only there it 
is by means of the flowing rather than the constant 
expression, — ^^ I shall dwell in thy tabernacle forever," 
or literally, " in thy tabernacle of the eternities." The 
verb rendered inhabity Issuah, Ivii, 15, more commonly 
means to dwell in a tent or tabernacle, but this by its 
contrast only heightens the idea, or gives us a stronger 
impression of stability and security. The author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews more than intimates that the 
earthly Jewish tabernacle was a type of the highest 
Heavens ; but God's tabernacle of the eternities, wherein 
He dwelleth forever more, shall never be taken down 
like that which " was pitched in the wilderness." Nay 
more, to use the inspired language, it shall survive all 
the mutations of the physical worlds, as they are ^^ laid 
aside," age after age, or world after world, like a worn 

*It IS the same figure both in Isaiah and Bevolations, — 
''When the hosts of Heaven shall grow old (tabescet omnia 
militia coelorum, Vulg.) and the Heavens themselves shall 
be rolled together as a scroll.^* 
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out garment, (Psalms, cii, 27,) or " rolled up" like an 
ancient book* (Isaiah, xxxiv, 6, Revelations, yi, 14,) 
when a new page and a new chapter has to be brought 
out in the ever flowing history of time. 

We find a strong support for this world sense of olam 
when we trace the same connection of ideas in old lan- 
guages of a different family, and very remote from the 
Hebrew. It may be mamtamed, on strong philological 
grounds, that it exists in the Saxon and the German. 
When we nm up to the primary notion of our word 
ivarld, and its kindred Welt, the cycle or revolution idea 
is predominant. In the Saxon world this might be 
thought to be topical rather than chronolo^cal, but, in 
fact, the space and time ideas are closely related, and 
both may be embraced in the same term. There is evi- 
dence, however, that the latter enters largely, and we 
think, predominantly mto the aignificance of the root. 
Fpr such an idea, too, we have the highest modem 
4iuthority. Humboldt, in his Eoemos, vol. 1, page 70, 
quotes with approbation the decision of James Ghnmm, 
^^ that the word Welt, and which was weald in the old 
German, worold in the old Saxon, and wervtd in the 
Anglo-Saxon, was a period of timcj an age, (saeculum,) 
rather than a term used for the world m space." This 
is confirmed by the fact that in the fragments of the Old 
Gothic version of the Bible, made by Ulfilas, the Gothic 
word for ages is used for world, just as in the Hebrf^w and 
the Greek. Thus, in l^mothy, i, 17, the expresaon " to 
the king eternal," is rendered, dhiudana cAvey ^' to the 
king of the worlds or ages ;" aivs having the same mean- 
ing as the Latin aetrnm^ the German ewig^ and our ever. 
Thus, when carried back to the roots, or seminal »gnifir 

32* 
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cance of the terms, our common translation of Hebrews, 
i, 2, '^ by whom he made the worlds j^* means of itselfy 
and without going to the Greek, the same as the expres- 
sion ^' by whom he made the a^e«," that is, the great 
days or cycles of the chronological worlds. 

But what is the design of all this ? We will endeavor 
to satisfy the reader. It is not maintained, or we are 
not required to believe, that those who anciently used 
these terms in this manner had any definite filling up of 
the conception, or any definite division of the ages, or any 
supposed measure of their duration. But this is clear. 
They had a language respecting them very different firom 
our own, except so far as the modem usage has been 
affected by a transfer into our modem theological speech 
of the old phraseology. These terms show that the 
Hebrews and earliest nations had conceptions of world- 
times beyond what could be included in historical limits. 
Such conceptions, too, we find ^ving rise to reduplica- 
tions and pluralities, and the use of time words as actual 
names foi worlds, and terms of duration to denote the veiy 
substance or tlung that endures, and other forms such as 
would never have come originally from our modem way 
of thinking respecting creation and its times. We have, 
indeed, fix)m our Scriptural education, become somewhat 
familiar with these old modes of speech, or we employ 
the single epithets used in our translations without much 
thmkmg of the plural forms and plural ideas they cover 
up, or the scholar passes it over as a mere accidental 
usus loquendi, yet still the fact remains, the fact to which 
we would chiefly aim to call attention, — these peculiar 
fomis would never have naturally arisen from our modem 
way of thinking and conceiving. We picture to ourselves 
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the ante-adamic eternity as a blank indivisible past, hay- 
ing no plurality in idea, and, therefore, of course, sugges- 
ting none in language. We think of the future eternity, 
in the same way, as an undivided* unity, an ever flowing 
continuousness, just as we also image to ourselves the 
whole universe above t^, or between us and Deity, as 
occupied with one sparse order of beings, and these 
faintly conceived of as necessary to some kind of inter- 
course between God and man. But this could never 
have given rise to such language as we find in Hebrews, 
xi, 8, 1 Timothy, i, 17, Psalms, cxlv, 18. 

This, then, is the real pomt, and we tlunk we may say, 
the strong position of our argument. No doubt the 
terms on which we have been dwelling are frequently 
used in lesser senses. They are employed sometimes 
for long historical divisions, and to express a great histo- 
rical antiquity; but this comes easily from the other 
conception. The greater was the earlier. The lesser is 
on the very face of it poetical or hyperbolical, and must 
have grown out of the larger and more literal usage. 
There is the same tendency in respect to words of space. 
We ^ve the greater name of the sea to the prairie and 
the desert; we hyperbolically characterize the ocean 
itself as a world of waters. So is it with the old words 
of duration. To invert this order every thoughtful reader 

* Prof. Stuart, in a remark in reply to Hitdg on Eoclesi- 
astes, zii, i, s^s :-^" Time divided is not predicable of a 
future state. Still, the Scriptures speak everywhere mor§ 
humano, or in a popular way, in regard to the future. Thus 
ages of ages is a frequent designation of it." But that such 
was a popular tnew among the Jews, and applied to the past 
as well as to the future, is all that is nesessary for our argu- 
ment. 
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of the Scriptures must feel to be mmatoral. The greater 
applications as they are made to God and Christ, to the 
^< going forth" of the Logos, to the ages of the Divine 
Kmgdom, and the- antiquities of the Divine creative 
Wisdom, seem alone to £11 up the measure of the idea; 
whilst the lesser use derives all its rhetoricid and poetical 
effect from the feeling the mind carries along of these 
fuller and higher senses. 

Now, in addition to these considerations, let there be 
borne in mind the use which, it has been shown, the 
Hebrews make of the word yom^ or day, for any cyclical 
period, moral or physical^ especially its remarkable appli- 
cation to the eternal day of the Divine Kingdom, and 
tiie reader is prepared for the reasonable and legitif^ 
mate application the writer would make of the whole 
argument. It is this: — Such a^view of the old ideaa, 
and of the old language, does not prove the truth of the 
geological periods, or of any particular duration of them, 
or that they were meant in the Scriptures ; but it does 
show, that to minds thus conceiving, and to a people 
accustomed to the use- of such language, the interpreter 
tion of Grenesis for which we contend, would seem most 
easy and natural. As viewed from such a stand^point, 
tiiere would seem nothing forced in jiving to yam an 
indefinite and long oyclioal duration. 

The preceding investigation has been conducted chiefly 
onezegetical grounds. We think, however, that there 
may be given an a priori reason, if it may be so called, 
why the time or cyclical idea of the world, or worlds, 
should develope itself sooner than the space conception, 
and earlier show itself, in language. The latter would 
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Boem to be more bounded by the sense. The first view 
of the mundos is that of a sphere of visible space shut in 
by a sky or solid empyrean — at least so appearing to 
the eye — and this presents a limit, as it were, to the 
conceiving faculty. The visible cosmical scheme of the 
earth and heavens seems complete. Imagination is 
checked, and the mind rests in tiie old view until there 
comes in the new vision, or the new sense, we may almost 
call it, of the modem telescope. And now there comes, 
too, a new freedom of the conceiving faculty. " The 
everlasting gates, the doors of olam, are lifted up," and 
the soul awakes to a wider spatial view of the Divine 
Kingdom ; 

** ViTida Tif animi penricit, et extra 
Proeeuit longe flammantia moenla mandL* 

There was an an ancient idea of a plurality even of 
space-worlds, but this, as we have seen, was more a meta- 
physical than a physical speculation. Hence, it never 
became rooted in the common thought, and thence in 
the common speech. The other, or chronological plu- 
rality, was much older, especially as exhibited in the 
Oriental nund ; and this is shown by the manner in 
which it impressed itself on the earliest language and its 
earliest words. 

The conception, we say, was most natural. Even in 
our individual childhood, we never limit our back view 
of existence by any dark line coeval with our own birth, 
but naturally carry our thoughts, even before we are 
directly told of it, t6 an antiquity preceding, or to some- 
thing which was before we were bom, and out of which 
we came. We cannot very well think otherwise. Our 
conceptions of time, coming from the inner sense, are 
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not thus limited or hmdered by tbe visiblOy as is the case 
with our first conceptions of outer space, — so much so, 
indeed, that it eyen requires an effort to overpass them. 
Thus, also, in the world's youth. Go back as fieur in 
antiquity as we may, there is still discoverable the same 
tendency, as now, to speak of the ^^ olden times," — of 
the ages that were before us, long before us, and in com- 
parison with which, as Bildad the Shuhite says, — ^^ We 
are but of yesterday." It may be long before men begin 
to think much of space worlds beyond this. But worlds 
or ages, before this, and worlds qfter this, belong to the 
earliest thought and the earliest speech. Either concep- 
tion — the ante or ike post — is natural ; and the one as 
natural as the other. Thus, then it is, that as we pass 
upwards from our solar days to years, and from years to 
generations, the conceiving faculty feels the need of some 
greater measure which may be regarded as immense 
when compared with them, and so there comes into lan- 
guage its olam, its aeons, its secula, its ages, and ages 
of ages, its ever, its forever, and ever and ever, its 
strange reduplications, and its still stranger world-times 
used as names for the very worlds themselves. 

And then this is carried still farther. The mind comes 
naturally in possession of the idea that such may be not 
only the order of our conceptions, but also the great 
order of God's actual proceeding m nature, as typified 
by a lesser order manifested in its lesser flowing periods. 
As our days have their evening and their morning, our 
years their winter and their spring, so these long days, 
these mighty years, these ages of ages, have their corre- 
sponding divisions of natural and supernatural develop- 
ment. So that the typical character, the representation 
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of the greater by the less, may be conceiyed of as run- 
ning up from the shortest to the longest cycles of && 
natural worlds, each presenting for its dividing unit the 
completed period, or whole cycle of the lower, — days of 
years — and years of ages — and ages of ages— where 
the mind is wearied, and the failure of words drives us to 
those reduplications by which all languages, especially the 
early languages, have labored to carry on tiie ever ex- 
tending thought. This tendency of conceiving we carry 
also into the moral world, filling it too with its ages and 
cycles, and regarding the language as no more figurative, 
or no less literal, in the one application than in the other. 

Instead of such conceptions being merely ima^ative, 
are they not rather in harmony, not only with our more 
extended knowledge of nature as derived from modem 
science, but also with those expanding views of Qod^s 
kingdom which grow out of the closest study of the 8$r 
cred Scriptures, — so that our system is conceived of as 
no more cut off from a chronolo^cal connection with th^ 
whole previous and coming duration, than it is firom aD 
present physical connection with cotemporary systems in 
space ? In both ways the conception of plurality leads to 
the idea of unity. In other words, we come to regard 
the world, or worlds, as one great olam chronolo^cally 
and historically, as well as one xtfcffM^ in their space oi^ 
phymcal organization. 

And then, too, may we not soberly ask, — Is there not 
sometiiing of this sort laboring, as it were, for utterance 
in many parts of the Bible, and especially in tiie remark- 
able words, and still more remarkable reduplications of 
them, we have been concddering ? Is it easy to avoid the 
thought, that in these swelling climaxes of ^* ages and 
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ages of ages," ever ascending upward toward the infinite^ 
the writers were travailing with an idea, which, although 
not definitely clear, and not definitely filled up with 
either a real or mythical history, did nerertheless repre^ 
sent to their minds actual ante-terrene and ante-adamic 
periods, occupied, in some way, with God's works both 
spiritual and natural 7 Can we believe that such language 
could have come from the conception of a blank duration 
like the metaphysical notion of time, or of solitary ages 
of the Divine Existence, or still less that such a barren 
idea — barren we call it, notwithstanding it is the favorite 
notion of many modem theolo^ans — could ever have 
^ven rise to such terms of division and plurality 7 

And ttus is a mode of conceiving which carries us, 
not only back to the past, but forward to the future. 
We have already alluded to the exceeding inconsistency, 
as well as narrow philology, of those who would expand 
prophecy indefinitely, whilst they shut up to the closest 
limits the no less important and no less mysterious field 
of creation. We would only say, here, that it is the 
same effect whether our thoughts flow onwards to periods 
or olams to come, or back to those that are past. The 
word day becomes a most important term in both depart- 
ments of exegesis, and the feeling which acquits the 
lengthened interpretation of inconsistency in the one 
case, ought to have an equal effect in the other. Such 
days are alike extraordinary, whether predicated of the 
great ages that have fulfilled their generation, or of the 
great ages that are yet to be bom. As we get away 
from our present, whether by receding or advancing, 
there comes upon us from either quarter the impression 
of the vast, the remote, the immeasurable. Ordmary 
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conceptions of time will not do. Ordinary terms swell 
oat to a higher sense. And so we get the idea, — and 
a most natural one it is, — that the ^' latter day/' the 
predicted times of glory on oar eartii, irill be of immense 
daration, measured not by common years, but having 
rather a nullennium for its measuring unit, as if employed 
to measure a millio-millennial cycle. 

There is another analogy that ought to force itself 
upon the attention of those interpreters who would con- 
fine the creative works of God within the narrowest 
limits. How slow, how gradual, have been the divine 
dealings in the moral world! How many apparently 
barren periods in time, Uke the apparentiy barren fields 
in space! There are days and cycles here, but how 
slowly they come about ! How impatient we are witii 
history as we read of tiieir tardy accomplishment ! So 
that here, too, we are most impres&vely reminded of the 
declaration of the Apostie, that ^^ the Lord is not slow a$ 
men eamU tfetpne««," and ^^ that with Him a thousand 
years are as one day." He could have created a per- 
fected Church, as he could have created a finished 
world, by an instantaneous exertion of his omnipotent 
grace. At least so it would seem to our reason. Bat 
he has chosen the other method ; and m the one case, as 
in the other, — ^^ Who shall touoh His hand, or say onto 
Him^what doest Thoar 
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OLDEST DIYINB NAHBS IN 6ENBSIS, EL OLAM, EL 

SHADDAI, EL ELIOUN. 

OTHER HEBREW WORDS OF DURATION. 

Thm ditxns nakks m Okouxs conmxctbo wr^ mi rtojat Astmcn of 
nn woBLO.— Spacb, Txm, DBoan.~-Powx», VBormKircs, oLomT.— PaiMr 
Txra sacpLiciTr fatobabls to dbtout xLiyATioir of t houoact. — Oihkb 
HxauEW woxDS or TxitB.— Hu.zd.--Toz.xda oa baci~Dob om oxhbbatior: 
— Amcxxht ctcligaz. nmAS.— AmisTOTi.x akd St. Jammb. 

FROM'ihe word we have been so fully examining comes 
one of the oldest of the Divine Names. We have 
ts^s^VM, El 01am, The Eternal God. It occurs in 
Genesis in striking connection with two others, and the 
three together strongly suggest what we have called the 
three great aspects of the world. They are ^ ^», El 
Shaddai, and v^^? ^^» El Elioun, God Alnughty, as it is 
commonly rendered, and God Most High. El Shaddai 
is rendered in the LXX, Ixawg, and in the Vulgate, Deu8 
Shfficiem, Thus taken, it would naturally be referred 
to the spatial or more directly physical (Mr dynamical 
aspect of the world, as El Elioun suggests what we have 
called the altitudinal idea, or that which takes in ascend- 
ing orders of being. All these most significant epthets 
occur m Genesis, (see especially Genesis, xxi, 84, ziy, 
19, zvii, 1,) and may be rendered the All Pervading, 
the All Transcending, The Eternal God, — Kgwrttfns — 
*T^ns — ASwvioff — representative of space, height, eter- 
nity — power, providence, glory! Is it said that such 
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eoncepdons are beyond that (umple primitive age, we 
might take issae on the main assertion, or waiving that, 
might contend that the Bible was g^ven for all ages — 
that even its earliest parts conttun the germs of ideas 
which all the progress of the human race can never fully 
develope, much less render obsolete. There is, indeed, 
a contrast between these most suggestive epithets and 
what some would call the anthropomorphism of Genesis, 
yet not a contrast of inconsistency. The same feeling 
which represents God as coming down to talk with the 
children of men, and see ^^ how they are doing," (Gene- 
OS, xi, 6,) does also draw out the soul to think on the 
greatness of such a condescending heavenly friend. 
This must have been peculiarly the case with those whom 
Paul describes as feeling that *^ they were pilgrims and 
sojourners upon earth, and who sought a city which had 
foundations." With these primitive men, the most finite, 
the most transient deeds of earth, are connected with the 
thoughts of the eternal and the infinite. ^' And Abra- 
ham planted a grove m Beer Sheba, and he called upon 
the name Jehovah El Olam, the Lord, the Eternal God." 
These names came from no philosophical speculation, 
but firom the very sense of the human weakness and 
finity. The true consciousness of lowliness g^ves by conr 
trast the highest view of Deity. This is the enigma of 
the Bible, which philosophy, in its pride, cannot compre- 
hend. If one term of the contrast be wanting, it loses 
all its emotional or moral nature. Hence, with the mere 
man of science, the Divine Idea presents only a mathe- 
matical or niunerical greatness, — in other words, a naked 
and cold abstraction. To the former state of soul, low- 
liness and loftiness suggest each other, and the apparent 
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anihropopathifim is grounded on &e purest fai& ezpreas- 
ing itself in such language as we find in the old 90ih 
Psalm, — 

** From age to age, Eternal God, 
Thoa art oar Boat, oar rare AbodeL** 

The thought comes directly from the consideration of 
our desolate orphanage, or the lonelj condition of rational 
man regarded as a mere child of nature, so very different 
from her other offipring, and yet so very poor if he have 
no other portion than nature can aflford him. Our tran- 
nent pilgrim state renders inexpressibly precious the idea 
of the Divine permanence. GRie more lowly the ralley 
from which we gaze upward, the loftier and more serene 
appear the heavens ; so, also, the vety lowliness of our 
earthly condition may give a grandeur, and an elevation 
to the conception of Deity which no science or philosophy 
could ever impart. 

** From dn and doat to Tliee we cry, 
The Qreat^ the Holy, and the High." 

" Art Thou not from everlasting, O Lord, my God, my 
Holy One ? We shaU not die."* Take all philosophy 
from Plato to Cousin, and where do we find any ideas of 
Ood more elevated than those that are associated with 
these grand epithets so frequent in the Old Testament, 
and most frequent in its oldest parts? What is there 
which carries us farther towards tiie infinito in all direc- 
tions? And yet, it should be observed, with what 
unshrinking boldness the Bible writers connect with 
them the ideas of the local and the finito. This is, in 
fact, one chief peculiarity of the Scriptures. The Divine 
Bemg is very near, and yet very far off. The God of 

•Btbekkok,! 13. 
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the universe is at the same time regarded as a patrial 
Deity, the " God of his people." He who " fills heaven 
and earth," is spoken of as dwellmg m consecrated local- 
ities. The Oovemor of all worlds in time and space, the 
Most High, the Almighty, the Everlasting, is at the same 
time the God of Mamre, of Bethel, of Peniel. El 01am, 
El Shaddu, El Elioun, is at the same time El Elohe Israel. 

There are a few other chronological terms m the He- 
brew to which we would devote a brief space, so &r as 
they may be regarded as of a kindred nature with olam, 
or employed for the larger periods. Some of them may 
be viewed as denoting states of being rather than times, 
or some peculiar character of such states aside from the 
idea of duration. Thus the word ^\^ (heled) is used for 
time regarded as fleeting and transient, without refeiv 
ence to any notion of extent. Hence, from this flowmg 
idea, or character of transitoriness, it is put for thb pre- 
sent life, to denote its frailty ; and so it comes to be used 
for the world, or human life in this particular aspect. 
The reader is referred to Psafans, xxxix, 6, Izzxix, 48, 
xliz, 2, Job, xi, 17, and especially to Psahn zvii, 14, 
where " men of hded^^ is very weU rendered " men of 
the world." Their state is put in contrast with the 
security of those who abide in the Divine Tabernacle. 
There is something of the same use of the Greek x^tffMg 
in the New Testament ; as 1 Corinthians, vii, 81, — ^^ The 
fashion of tiie world passeth away." Compare, also, 
1 John, ii, 17. 

Another time word is nnVsn, or generation^ which has 
already been considered in its radical sigmficance of 
nature^ or birth. It has, also, a time sense like the 

88* 
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Greek /svea, and our word generation. Thus taken, it 
may be also used like clam and aiuv, to denote the thin^ 
itself, or the being of that of which it expresses flie nature 
or dtiration. As in Genesis, ii, 4, ^^ The generations of 
the heavens and the earth," are nearly equivalent to the 
heavens and earth themselves, or the worlds created. 
So close is the resemblance, that the Hebrew word would 
be no bad translation of the Greek rendered ages or 
* world»j Hebrews, xi, 8 ; and it may be, that in this, as 
well as in Hebrews, i, 2, the New Testament writer had 
in view this very language of Moses wherem he calk 
creation generations^ births^ or ages. 

One of our best philologists* regards the Saxon yUh^ 
ffldu^ as &e same with the Hebrew r^V1^, from the She- 
mitic root Tld, Arabic wld. Like the Hebrew, it signi- 
fies, not only birth, or generation, but also a period of 
time, age, aetaSj seeidum, ae&um. Hence the Enrich 
tdldj eld, oldj and the German alt. Thus, in Saxon, as 
well as in the Hebrew, the ^^ generations or tiie genesis 
of the heavens and the earth," as we have it in Geneaa, 
ii, 4, would be ^^ the ages of the heavens and the earth." 
Throu^ whatever route we travel up with these old 
roots, we find them terminating in the same eariy concep- 
tions. And flo in the Gothic version of Ulfilas we fiad 
this same Saxon root used for ages, and to express «ter- 
mty^-^in iddine aive, 1 Timothy, i, 17. 

Another and still more common word for generation, 
is the Hebrew, *^^^, dor. It is less than oIoMj though 
still used for mdefinite periods exceeding ordinary solar 
movements, or common multiples of them. It is the 
term of measurement of the life-time of the human racej 

* Bovworth, author of tlw Anglo Sfexoo Uelloiiiiy. 
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as solar years measure the individnal life, and olams, oa 
the other hand, are in like manner applied to the dura- 
tion of the divine kingdom. A striking passage to show 
Ihe difference is Ecclesiastes, i, 3, — ^^ 0-eneraUan oometfa 
and generation goeth, but the earth abideth taVty^, far 
its olam.^^ The word, however, is sometimes used to 
denote a greater flow of duration, and thus approaches 
the meaning of olam. It is in this manner applied to 
God's existence* in those affecting passages where it is 
put in contrast with the frail and transient condition of 
our earthly human life. To make this contrast more 
effective, the lesser term generation is used instead of 
the greater term olam, which would carry the compari- 
son too far off. Thus, Psalms, cii, 24, — ^ But thy years 
are throu^ all generations" — dor darimy or generations 
of generations. In the Syriac this compound phrase has 
become one word, dor^orin, and thus constructed is more 
commonly used as one of the immeasurable units of dura- 
tion. In this word, the cyclical idea is very prominent. 
The root signifies to go round in a circle, etrettmire. 
This it has, also, in the cognate tongues. Hence, the 
Arabic word for time, long time, secuinmy ageyperpetuUg. 
Hence, also, perhaps, the Ghreek, ^(6^. 

There is the same idea in the Hebrew-Syriac word for 
mormng, (mndSi) which is firom a root having the same 
primary sense, gyrarey in orbem ire. The morning is 
that which comes again m its cyclical revelation. Hence 
tiie exceedmg beauty of that passage. Lamentations, iii, 

* So, also, Tfvf fll is used with ojuv, to denote the greater 
periods, Ephesians, iii, 21 ; s'lg ^oufas rag ysysag ^^S muvog 
Twv aiclivwv, — «* For all the generations of the world of worlds." 
Compare, also, Golossians, i, 26. 
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28 y — ^^Thy mercies are new every morning/' or, as the 
Syriac version renders it, — ^^in the renewal of the morn- 
ing great is thy faithfulness." There may be no great 
critical importance m such terms taken dngly ; but they 
show how extensively this periodical idea prevails in all 
the Hebrew words of time, and that those, therefore, who 
regard such periodicity as the essential idea of yom in 
Genesis adopt a mode of interpretation the most in har-. 
mony with the whole genius of the Sacred Language. 

This cyclical tendency, or mode of conceiving the 
movements of nature, of all natures whether great or 
small, as takmg place in a circle, or revolution, is cer- 
tainly a marked feature of the ancient mind. Many and 
apposite illustrations could be given from the Greek 
poets. In a fragment of one of his tragedies, Euripides 
styles nature f^M'^o^, a whirl or rhomb. Is it, fanciful 
to trace the same thought in the wheel, and wheels within 
wheels, of Ezekiel's glorious vision? Such cyclical ideas 
may have come from the optical appearance of the rolling 
world in space, and some have interpreted Ezekiel's con- 
centric and bisecting orbs (chapter i, 17), or his ^^ wheel 
within a wheel," of the armillary sphere represented by 
the crossmg of the great meridionsJ and equatorial cir- 
cles. But the ideas are harmonious, and we may regard 
the space and time views as both mingled in tbe same 
conception, and as coming from observations, or a priori 
suggestions equally natural and obvious. The time revo- 
lutions of nature in the days, the moons, the years, and 
in the returns of similar celestial phenomena in the greater 
astronomical cycles, would call out the periodical belief 
as well as the observed orbits m space. 
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This great feature m the larger nature onoe noted, 
there would be a tendency to seek for it in the lesser 
organizations. It would be assumed to exist tibou^ 
hidden from immediate or optical observation. Or it 
might even be regarded as a sort of a priori belief com- 
mg directly from the veij idea of a nature as sometlung 
which reproduces itself, and, therefore, must go round in 
a circle. Hence the reason would find such cycles, or 
think it found them, where the sense cannot go. In this 
way we account for the same cyclical language in respect 
to the human organization, or man regarded as a sort of 
micro-cosm, or kosmos in miniature. This was long 
before science had actually dissected him, and found the 
wondrous periods that are now known to exist in tibe 
human system. The human kosmos, too, had its cycles, 
or wheek of revolution, and to this idea must we refer 
those smgular metaphors we find, Ecdesiastes, xii, 6, 7, 
of tiie ^* silver cord," and <^ the wheel broken at the cis- 
tern." Some might almost think that Eoheleth had a 
knowledge of the spinal marrow, and of the circulation 
of the blood. Without, however, regarding him as hav- 
mg thus anticipated Harvey's great discovery, sober 
criticism ^rill at least allow us to refer it to this ancient 
idea of a periodical revolution, or revolutions, of some 
kind, in the human system, — an idea not coming from 
observation, or experience, so much as from this universal 
analogy. 

To this may be referred the ^pock ^f ytvi^sue of 
James, iii, 6, ^^the course of nature," as it has been 
rendered, or literally, " the wheel of generation." Dr. 
Adam Clarke's opinion that it refers to *' the penal wheel 
of the Oreeks," is without the shadow of authority. The 
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best aid to the interpretation of James, iii, 6, may be 
found in Aristotle's J'AyMiTa, where the ori^ of tiie lan- 
guage, and the philosophy of it are thus set forth, — ^' It 
is because/' he sajs, ^^ of the accustomed mode of speedi ; 
for men are wont to say that all human things are a cir- 
cle, xuxXov rtva, and in the same way they speak of aD 
tiungs that have a physical genesis. The reason of this 
is, that all things are measured by time^ and have thdr 
beginning? and their end, as it were, in a period ; for 
time iUdf seems to be a wheel or cycle." AristoL P7q/s. 
Ausc. Lib. iv, 14, 5. 

It is this idea, and this kmd of language in the old 
philosophers, which gives them, in some of their jjiymcal 
speculations, the appearance of havmg anticipated oei^ 
tarn discoveries of modem science. It is, however, onlj 
this vaticinating a priori conception which before obser- 
vation, and without observation, expects to find order 
and harmony in nature, or a regular course of events 
whose mutual interdependences and reproductioiis find 
their best outward expression in such idea. 
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HBBRBW IDEAS OF NATURAL LAW. 

loiA or LAW nf TBI Old TnrAioirr.— iLLUfnATXom fbom Job, tbi 
Psalms, aitd the PmopiBTP.— Sutpossd lairosANCS oy Bibli wairsM.^ 
T&B ''FomfDATiom or Tin xabth.**— Thb vostical as DnmrounRBB vbom 

THB PBXNCWECAL STTLK.— COMPASISOIf OF THS MOSAXO AOOOUITT WITB JOI^ 

zjcKvm, Aifs ITS suBLXBia nnvsaooATOsiss.— Has acaxicm m amswxbmd 



It may seem a bold assertion, and yet we will hazard it, 
that no where do ire find the ideas of law and order more 
distinctly set forth than in the Old Testament. We 
mean natoral law and order. It is, indeed, never parted 
&x>m the Divine Personality, but it is true law notwith- 
standing. It may not be scientifically known in its 
linked detuls, yet still there is the unmistakable recog- 
nition of an order of tkings^ settled, firm, and umversal. 
Long before the name of Ihe Newtonian gravitation was 
even heard of, the Psabnist had said, — <^For ever, 
Lord, thy word is settied in the heavens ;" '* all things 
stand accorcUng to thine ordinances." ^^He maketh 
peace," says the author of the Book of Job, ^^ peace in 
his high places," — ^^concorcUam in suilimibtts wui$. 
The Hebrew ca^^v. denotes pevfectior^ and integrity y but 
in its most usual sense of peace, what is it, as used in 
such comsection, but another name for order, fitness, 
ikttraction, agreement, constancy, and law ? 

He maketh ^^ concord m indMrnSme m»" — among 
the heavenly hosts or orbs. There may be found, also, 
the same idea m respect to the lower departments of 
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natore. We quote again from the same rich store-house 
of ancient wisdom, thaft grand old Book of Job, — ^^ When 
He appointed its weight for the winds, when He regu- 
lated the waters by measure, when He made a law finr 
the rain, and a way for the flashes of the thunder voice," 
— or, as quaint old Tyndale has it, ^' When He sett the 
rajne in order and gave the mi^tie floudes a lawe." 
We have alluded before to ttie name of covenant as being 
sometimes ^ven to God's methods of proceeding in tlie 
oatmral worlds ; as m Jeremiah, zxxiii, 19, there is men- 
tion of his *^ covenant of the day and his covenant of the 
night" It is applied there to inanimate things ; but this 
is just the transfer we make of our word law from rational 
and moral to physical agencies. Thus the idea of law, 
of natural law, is clearly in the Bible ; but it never sinks 
mto that inane' conception of a law without a law^ver. 
Neither does it ever lose its essential idea of ordinance 
or decree. 

There is often a great deal of shallow criticism on the 
erroneous conceptions of the Bible wiiters respecting 
*< the foundations of the earth," and their ^' extreme igno- 
rance of its true form." But ande from tibe poetical 
ezptaoation, it is not true that they were tiius ignorant. 
It might be shown, and we have shown elsewhere, that 
the idea of the earth's roundness was a very ancient one. 
It would come most naturally to tibe mind ol every ttunk- 
ing man, who saw the sun go down in the west afid rise 
again in the east, that the earth must rest in space with 
space all round and round it in every direction. So &r 
it would be almost a matter for the senses. Hence no- 
thing could be more natural than the idea expressed b 
Job, xxvi, 7, and in wluob all thu old vetsionB cmQur^ — 
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" He stretclietli out the North oyer^Jie empty space," — 
evidently referring to the north pole of the visible world 
which seems to stand over a void, — ^'^and hangeth 
the earth upon nothmg," — Qui extendit aquHonem 
super vacuum, et appendit terram super nihilum. But 
in respect to the real ^' foundations of the earth," the 
Bible holds a truer language than science itself. The 
ultimate foundations, or supports, of the earth are (rod's 
upholding power. We may smile at the old quackish 
story of die earth's standing on the back of the elephant, 
and the elephant standing on the head of the tortoise, 
etc., etc., but in our gravities, our magnetisms, our series 
of fluids ever requiring other fluids to explain their mo- 
tions, we have only introduced a new set of modem equi« 
valents. They may be very convenient as terms denot- 
ing sequences of phenomena ; but they come no nearer 
to the primal fact than the wildest Hmdoo or Scandinar 
vian myth. And yet the earth has a supportmg power, 
though science by her groping may never get down to it. 

** Earth with ita cRrenii duk ud deep^ 
LiM In His mighty hand." 

Why is Watts so sublime here ? It is because he so 
closely follows the inspired thought and language. ^^ In 
His hand are all the deep places of the earth and the 
strength* of the hills is His also." 

**Tia by Thy strength the mountains stand." 

What can geology give us for such ideas as these 7 How 
will its dry technics of strata and formations make to xm 
any compensation for the loss of the Scriptural concep- 

* The Hebrew word here denotes the strength required to 
bear up the heaviest loads, — ^from a root signifving to be 
weaiy. It is here applied aothropopathically to iDei^. 

84 
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tions ? There is no desire to underrate the language of 
science, but to exchange our Bible for it — we mean 
now not simply its moral views, but its grand physical 
teachings in respect to the origin and sustaining power 
of the world — would be, indeed, like prefering the chaff 
to the wheat, the dry bones to the breath of life. We 
might as well take a dx^y computation in dynanucal 
astronomy as a substitute for the glorious old heavens 
themselves. But this is all a play upon words, our scien- 
tific lecturer may say. It is not what we mean when we 
speak of the foundations of the earth, and the ancient 
ignorance respecting them. Neither, on the other hand, 
may it be replied, does the Bible mean what you, in 
your little science, and still less Biblical learning, would 
ascribe to it. Your stale caricatuires belong neither to 
its prose nor its poetry. They are alike alien to its 
letter and its spirit. 

In one of the earliest chapters of this work, there was 
an allusion to the distinction between phenomenal and 
poetical language, and a promise of farther explanation. 
The Mossdc account, it was said, was simple prose. 
Wherein, then, does the poetical style differ from it ? 
We will endeavor to answer briefly. Phenomenal lan- 
guage, which ejdsts almost every where, even in the roots 
of scientific and philosophical terms, is simply making 
use of those phenomena which come primarily and directiy 
from the sense without any effort of the imagination. It 
18 the employing of first appearances for the construction 
of the first names. They may be called the inner lan- 
guage or vehicle of the thought, and are designed only 
for clearness of idea and vividness of impresmon. In 
poetry, on the other hand, the object is strong emotion 
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in connection with the thought. The design in the one 
case is knowledge, in the other feeling. Hence poetry 
does not necessarily take the primary images which the 
sense at once presents, but goes in search of others that 
may be in some measure hidden (until brought out by 
the active imagination) and employs them for this further 
purpose. The imagery in the beginning of Genesis is 
all of the first kind, — " such as the dividings, the gath- 
erings of the waters, the ipreading out of the firmament, 
ihe hirtJh of plants, or their out-goings from the earth. 
These appearances are all actually in nature, not made 
nor imagined. But poetry is not content with this. She 
makes her images, as her name Qroiri^tg^ implies. She 
brings us, too, not mere single images, but compound 
similes both express and implied. She deals not merely 
in direct resemblances, but also in analogies. Poetry 
compares creation to the building of a temple, or the 
erection of a tabernacle, and hence the imagination 
selects other pictures that may suit the chosen compari- 
son. To this end it has its walls, its curtains, its gates, 
its foundations, its comer stones. It is not difficult to 
distinguish the two styles, even where there is no out- 
ward dress of verse or rythm ; but in order to make it 
more clear, let us examine the Thirty-eighth Chapter of 
Job, which may almost be called a poetical parallel to 
the prose of the Mosaic account. 

The Krst of Genesis is evidently in view, and some 
marks of its order may be traced. God is represented 
as speaking out of the thunder cloud, and challenging 
Job's ignorance in a series of questions clothed in the 
highest garb of poetry — such poetry as we find nowhere 
else in all the remains of classical antiquity. << Where 
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wast thou when I laid die foimdadons of the eartih? Who 
appointed its measures? Who stretched the line upon it? 
Upon what are its sockets sunk? Who hath laid tiie 
comer stone thereof?" Here the imagination is directed 
to the building of a temple ; and then there is brought 
in that other poetical imagery, than which nothing can 
be conceived more glorious, or more animating, although 
drawn from one of the customs of the earth : ^' When the 
Stars of the Morning sang together, and all the Sons of 
God shouted for joy." Our view in respect to these 
Stars of the World's earliest morning has been already 
given. The metaphor itself is derived from the songs 
and processions which in aU ages have been used at the 
commencement, or laying the comer stone of great public 
buildings. As in Zachariah, iv, 7, — ^' They shall bring 
forth the comer^tone vfith shoutings, grace, grace, unto 
it ;" or, Ezra, iii, 10, where it is said, " They laid the foun- 
dations of the temple of the Lord, and the priests stood 
with their tmmpets, and the Sons of Asaph with their loud 
sounding cymbals, and all the people sang aloud m great 
triumph, and the voice was heard afar." And so the Hosts 
of Heaven tone jubilee when earth's comer-stone was laid. 
Those eldest bom of creation, the Sons of the Morning, 
are out upon their early watch for the dawning of that 
glorious first day of earth, or the beginning of ttus new 
temple in which there are to be such rich displays of the 
divine glory. But we would not spoil the picture by 
dwelling upon it, or attempting to paint it. Nothing can 
surpass its grandeur and its beauty as it stands upon the 
pages of the Bible. 

But let us proceed with our interpretation of the 
poetical imagery in Job, xxxviii, — "Who shut up the 
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sea witii doors when it rushed forth and came out of the 
womb ? When I made the cloud its garment, and the 
haraphel^ or thickest darkness, its swathing band."* 
Birth or generation simply is a conception that belongs 
to sober prose. It is, as we have seen, at the root of the 
most philosophical language in its application to natural 
growth and organiaation. Nature is always a coming forth 
of one thing from another. But here, to bring up again 
the remark made in the be^nning of this criticism, the 
poetical imagination goes beyond this primary conception 
which may enter into prose, even the prose of science 
and philosophy. H goes beyond it, and selects others 
which are purely imaginative or poetical. Here we have 
not only the birth, the genesis, the ouirgoing, but the first 
raiment of the oflbpring, the cloud and its swathing band^ 
the thick darkness of the primeval chaos, in which it was 
nursed until it could bear the light, and its fluids were 
converted into solids, and its granite bones were formed, 
and it thus grew into an abode for vegetable, and animal, 
and rational life. 

*^ When I brake upon it my decree, and put bars and 
doors, and said, hitherto shalt thou come and no farther, 
«nd here shalt thou stop in the proud swelling of thy 
waves." Here, again, is the same difference between the 
simple phenomenid and the poetical. There is a going 
out of the imagination in search of images, and so a^in 
it finds its bars, and doors, and locks, and bolts. The 
expression, " I brake upon it my decreey^ is peculiar in 
its boldness. This very pictorial poetry has most graphio- 

* What an imago here of power 1 The ndghty earth itself 
is robed in its swathing garments, as the nurse tarns and 
bandies the^infiint on her &p. 

84* 
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ally presented tihe image by inverting it, aa we may 
say, on the retina of the mind's eye. The ocean breaks 
against the barrier of the Almighty, and this is painted 
as though its impetuosity were anticipated, and the law, 
or bound, were suddenly made to breast or break its 
raging waters. 

'^ Hast thou commanded the morning firom thy days 7 
Hast thou made the dawn to know its place ? It is turned 
as clay to the seal, and they stand forth as a garment." 
This verse, especially the latter part of it, is somewhat 
difficult in a critical point of view, but its general sense 
is obvious, and any one can see that it is of the hi^est 
order of poetry. As the seal gives form, and distinct- 
ness, and meaning, to the chaotic or formless clay, and 
may thus be said to create its images, so is the effect of 
light upon nature.* It may almost be said, to make a 
new creation every time the ^^ east,'' to use the language 
in Job, ^^ spreads it over the earth," and in this sense^ 
may it may be truly affirmed, of God's works and ways,-^ 
" Thj mercies are new every morning, great is thy faith- 
jyQess,"^thy law-abiding covenant faithfulness, even 
in the natural aa weU as in the spiritual world. 

It has been .said that modem natural science has 
answered the animated interrogatories vdth which this 
chapter abounds. It has been boldly affirmed that they 
would not now be asked.f We know, it is boastingly 

* From some such idea, perhaps, comes the Babbimcal and 
Arabic word for nature^ as derived from the root yais, to 
immerse, stamp, imprint. Nature is the visible manifesta- 
tioD of the invisible types or ideas. 

fThe smattering lecturer may talk of science havinTg ** ren- 
dered obsolete the language of the Bible," but it required 
the far deeper sciencei and deeper philosophy of a Humboldt 
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said, on what ^^ the earth rests," or rather, that it rests 
on nothing. We know what assigned its ancient bound 
to the waters. We know " whence light cometh ;" we 
" have taken it to its bound," and have " explored the 
path to its house." It can no longer be asked as a 
doubtful question : " Hast thou entered into the treasures 
of the snow, and hast thou seen the store houses of the 
hail ?" But is it so ? Is not all this boasting as false as 
it is irreverent ? Science has taken many a step of pro- 
gress ; she has explored phenomenon after phenomenon, 
but has she reallj arrived at those ultimate truths to 
which all these questions point? Is she really any nearer 
to them than in the days of Job ; or is she not still on 
the outside in respect to the ineffable facts, or first work' 
ings of nature, that this sublime challenge has preemi- 
nenily in view ? Does she truly " know where light 
dwelleth ? Can she even explun one of its most common 
phenomena ? Take a question which presents itself in 
almost everything we see. What is color ? Or rather, 
what constitutes it, and makes it what it is ? Why is this 
object red, and that one yellow or green ? Because this 
reflects the red rays, it is sagely said, and that the green. 
But the question is not answered, or only comes up again 
in a new shape. Why the difference of reflection? The 
mystery is but a few inches from our hands and eyes. 
The true reason must be very near the surface. But 
there it lies as unknown to us as it was to Abraham or 



to observe, " that, though in the present state of our physioal 
knowledge, many of these questions, propounded to Job, may 
be expressed under more scientific definitions, yet it can 
scarcely be stud that we can answer them more satisfactorily." 
Humboldt's Kosmos, voL il, p. 67. 
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Job. Science can only affirm that it is something in ihe 
figure, site, order, or affinities of the particles, m conse- 
quence of which the light is reflected to us in a certain 
manner producing a certain sensation. But Aristotle 
could say all that, and has said it very well. The 
Schoolmen could say all that. We have split up the ray 
of light ; we have polarized it ; we have measured all ita 
angles of refraction. But we are still on the outside in 
respect to its interior law, even as concerned in its most 
common manifestations. 

Again, — Has science truly " entered into the trea*- 
sures of the rain, or seen the store-houses of the hail ?" 
She has undoubtedly connected many links unknown to 
the meteorology of Job's day. She has analyzed a drop 
of water, and decomposed it into its apparent elemental 
parts, thus splitting a fact in two, or getting two questions 
instead of one ; but has she found out what makes it a 
drop, in other words, what constitutes fluidiiy, or what is 
its law in distinction from the phenomena which it pie* 
sents. Here is another fact, a fact which may be yeiy 
far from an ultimate one, a fact which might seem to fie 
very near the surface of things, a fact science has tried 
very hard to explain, but which has, as yet, baffled all 
our keenest investigations. We talk much of fluids; 
the word is the grand solvent for every imaged mys* 
tery ; but its own mystery, the mystery of fluidity in its 
most obvious form, we cannot solve. Is any dark act 
of nature, or spirit even, to be explained, it is all owing 
to a fluid, or fluids^ of some kind, magnetic, electric, 
or vitalic ; and some think that when they have said this, 
they have gone to the very bottom of the matter. But 
what is a fluid, or fluidity? What is the fluidity even 
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of water ? Here, agam, we may be greeted with the 
wise answer, — It is some disposition of the particles ; or 
ft is connected with a certain temperature. But we are 
yet in the phenomenal. * Caloric, as the designation of 
a fluid-making power, is but a name for the fact to be 
accounted for; diminution of cohesion is but another. 
When we attempt to conceive of the possible internal 
constitution by which the effect is produced, we arc baffled 
on every side. It cannot be dependent on the sparseness 
of the particles ; for many light bodies are solid, whilst 
heavier and more dense ones are fluid. The particles of 
quicksilver must be much nearer together than those of 
chalk. The reason cannot lie in their shape ; for the 
same apparent substance changes from a liquid to a 
solid, or from a solid to a liquid ; and it cannot be sup- 
posed that in suoh cases there is a change in the very 
figure of the particles themselves. We have left only 
the vague word relation, but we cannot tell what the 
relation is. Aristotle could have brought it under this 
category, as well as Sir Humphrey Davy. It is a cer- 
tain relation of the particles to each other ; and so we 
leave the matter just where wo found it, and where it 
has rested since the earliest philosophising. 

Has science, then, really answered these questions ? 
We must keep in view the spirit of this sublime chal- 
lenge as meant not only for the days of Job, but for all 
ages. The language is the language of that day, but 
the ultimate facts it presents no science has yet explored. 
Take two substances, as near together as the snow-flake 
and the drop of water. Twin chUdren of nature that 
they are, and evermore changing the one into the other, 
yet all the chemistry of the age, with all the new chemico. 
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Bpiritaal light which is professing to look mto the very 
interior constitution of things, cannot assign that internal 
cause which makes their difference or their identitj. 
" By the breath of the Lord frost is given." Most rea- 
ders are doubtless familiar with that remarkable appear- 
ance that snow-flakes and crystals of frost present under 
the microscope, and sometimes to the. naked eye, — 
wheels within wheels, orbs concentric and eccentric, 
radii, sectors, lunes, and polygons, presenting figures and 
angles of every kind, and which the highest magnifying 
power only exhibits in a still higher perfection. What 
is yet more wonderful, all these beautiful forms come by 
a very rapid process firom the chaotic vapor of the clouds, 
or from formless drops so strangely transformed mto other 
and far different appearances. This change, the Bible 
says, is " by the word of the Lord which runneth very 
swiftly," Psalms, cxlvii, 15. Again, in Job, it is called 
the spirit or breath of the Lord, — ^^ By the breath of the 
Lord frost is given." Such language may seem very 
simple, and very primitive to some of our scientific con- 
ventions ; but what can they put in its place that makes 
any approach to the wondrous secret. Crystallization is 
the ma^c word. It is, indeed, a beautiful term, beauti- 
ful, too, because it is so strictly phenomenal, that is, a 
name for appearances, but it certainly furnishes no ex- 
planation of the phenomena themselves. Science knows 
no more of the hidden power at work among these parti- 
cles of vapor than of what is going on in the mysterious 
nebula of Orion. It is from the same breathy too, come 
apparently the most opposite results, — " hail stones and 
eoals^ or flames J of fire" How far have our naturalists 
penetrated into this interior laboratory of nature, where 
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the hail and the lightning are generated together, — this 
" secret place of the thunder," to use one of the sublime 
expressions by which the inspired Lyrist designates God's 
concealed residence amid the powers of the natural world. 
But let us not underrate our real obligations to science. 
She cannot answer, it is true, this wondrous challenge of 
the patriarchal book, but to eyery one who thinks aright 
she has given it, perhaps, a deeper interest than it could 
have possessed in the days of Job. Instead of science 
superseding these remarkable interrogatories, it is through 
her lens we are enabled to see farther mto their infini- 
tude. The higher its magnifying power, the more does 
it reveal to us that these depths are, indeed, unfathom- 
able. In this sense, our highest physical knowledge has 
not yet ** entered into the secret treasures of the snow," 
or seen the concealed << store houses of the hail." Much 
less does it <^know where light dwelleth," or ^* on what 
are laid the foundations of the earth." The business of 
science is, after all, and ever will be, with phenomena. 
She has, therefore, no right to demand that revelation 
should have employed her ever defective language. We 
might with more reason insist, that instead of the Hebrew 
and the Greek which the Divine Wisdom has selected, 
the Bible should have been written in the style of each 
age, and in every man's own vernacular tongue. 
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